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•FOREWORD 


In this book, the 1 ’author has made a scientific analysis of avail¬ 
able statistical data for tracing the origin and growth of a selected 
number of large-scale industries. He has also incidentally commented 
upon the general economic conditions amidst which these industries 
• have sprung, up. i 

T he book itself was originally got up as a thesis submitted to 
the London University in 1942 for which the author received’the 
Ph.D. degree of that University in 1943. 

1 The growth of large-scale industries was affected by the policies 
—political and economic—followed by the subordinate form of Gov¬ 
ernment which hitherto ruled the country and which could not be 
accused of having shown undue favour to Indian industries. For the 
same reason the statistics were not available in the complete form 
usually maintained in self-governing countries including the British 
Dominions. . 

The author has taken up seven large-seal* industries in this 
book for study. In the absence pf any recognised series of industrial 
statistics, he has utilized other Government publications such as the 
Statistical Abstract of British India, Monthly Statistics ’of SeJgdLed 
industries, and the like, to base his explanations upon for th«* localiza¬ 
tion, growth, and productivity of each'industry from stage.to stage 
up to their present condition. 

It is mainly the conditions under which an industry operates 
which are responsible for its efficiency and progress. The factual 
information in the book was collected from published statistical data 
and known recent business developments in the country. 

The author has brought to bear on the publication a scientific- 
viewpoint of industrial statistics, a firm grasp of current economic 
trends and a sound knowledge of the country’s industrial and business 
conditions and practices. 

, The book will form a useful background for studies in planning 
and for designing new works or extensions to existing works. 


Bombay, 9 th July 1947. 


M. VISVESWARAYA. 




' PREFACE 


This work was completed and submitted as a thesis for a doctorate 
degree in the London University in 1942. It is not based on any 
primary investigations in the different industrial establishments, but 
is based on the data published in the Government blue books, reports 
- of the Tariff Boards appointed to investigate into the desirability of 
granting tariff protection to important industries and such other 
secondary data as were available. The publication was delayed due 
to certain unavoidable circumstances created by the war. No doubt, 
th : long interval makes certain conclusions of the thesis out of date. 
But for several reasons it was thought not expedient to change the 
form in which it was submitted for the degree. The statistical black¬ 
out maintained for security reasons till recently, the well-known time 
lag in the issue of official publications and the preoccupation ■ of the 
author in other service were some of the chief reasons for the above 
decision. However,- a short post-script is added to indicate the 
principal changes which have taken place during tile war period. The 
present far-reaching changes in ♦he political field will have reper¬ 
cussions in India’s future economic conditions. The central and pro¬ 
vincial governments have prepared plans for large-scale economic deve¬ 
lopment and their execution should have great influence on the tempo 
of industrial 'development. But the resultant, effect of all these factors 
should take some more time to crystallize, and one cannot have a 
proper perspective of their combined influence, till conditions become 
somewhat normal: 

A number of books have been written by economists and 
publicists on the industrialization of India. Though they contain a 
large amount of numerical data, no attempt appears to have been 
made to analyse them statistically and to interpret the results. This 
gave rise to the criticism that they are coloured by the personal and 
political view's of the authors. The object of this thesis is to make 
an analysis of the existing data regarding important large-scale 
industries in India, namely Cotton, Jute, Sugar, Iron and Steel, 
Cemcht, Paper'and Coal, and to make a critical study of their progress 
in the present century. This study extends from 1900 to 1937; cover¬ 
ing two important political periods, viz., the 'Minto-Morley and 
Montagu-Chclmsford reforms. The reforms under the ’Constitution 
of 1935 came into force only in 1937. Under the new Constitution, 
the Departments of Industries and Labour in all provinces came 
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under the control of popular ministries. Hence, a study up to the 
eve of these changes is useful also from the historical point of view. * 

This study is confined only to seven large-scale’industries in this 
country firstly because of their importance in the natipnal economy 
and secondly because continuous data are not ar/ailable for the whole 
period under consideration with regard to others. The study is 
divided into seven chapters. The first chapter gives a historical back¬ 
ground ending with a note on the statistical data available. The 
problem of the Location ofc Industries is considered in the second 
chapter, and it is followed by the consideration of the Size of Indus¬ 
trial Units in the next. The fourth chapter deals with the progress 
made by the different industries in this period and it is followed by 
one dealing with Industrial Productive Activity and Industrial Fluctu¬ 
ations. The sixth chapter deals with Industrial Labour and the final 
one summarises the effeots of the progress of industrialisation on the 
different aspects of national life. 

Major portion of the work connected with the collection of data 
and analysis was done in the academic year 1938-39 in the London 
School ef Economics under the direction of Dr. JET C. Rhodes. The 
author came to India in the summer of 1939 to collect some more 
data; but due to the outbreak of lyar it was not possible to return 
to ^England, to complete the work! Hence, while writing the thesis 
the eiitfior could not have the benefit of the valuable direction and 
criticism of Dr. Rhodes and also did not have access to some important 
reference books which we.re not available in Madras. "Pie author is 
grateful to Dr. Rhodes ancf the authorities of the London School 
of Economics for t-ecommending the application for exemption of 
attendance for three terms and permission to submit the thesis from 
India, and to the authorises of the London University for acceding 
to this request. 

The author is grateful to the authorities of the Madras University 
who made it possible to pursue this work by granting study leave 
in 1938 to go to London School of Economics for higher studies. He 
cannot adequately express his gratitude to Sir M. Visveswaraya who 
was kind enough to go through the book and write a foreword to it 
in spite of his advanced age and preoccupation with other,work. 
Finally, he has great pleasure tef acknowledge considerable helprixom 
Mr, C. V. Deekshitulu, b.a., m.l., Advocate, Madras, in preparing 
the manuscript of the thesis at a very short notice from the ‘London 
University; 2nd to Mr. P. N. T. Chari for help in correcting the 
proofs, preparing the index, etc. 


N. S.i R. S. 
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Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION 


l. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


T"}ECAY OF HANDICRAFTS:—During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
^ centuries, India acquired a world-wide reputation lor the excellence of 
her hand-made cotton fabrics. The superfine Dacca muslins and calicos 
were no less responsible for attracting the European traders to the country 
•than the rich spices and other materials. But during the latter-part of the 
eighteenth century, the invention of the spinning jenny and the steam engine 
in England brought in its wake increased application of mechanical power 
to the manufacturing industries, and the cotton industry was the first to 
be revolutionised by the fiew processes. By the early nineteenth century 
the factory system was firmly established in Englanci and it gradually 
spread its influence on the'continents of Europe and America. Though 
the products of machinery did not at firfct compare favourably with 4he 
artistic products of handicrafts, by a succession of inventions they unproved 
in quality specially in standardised lines, and their cheapness helped them 
to displace Indian goods first in the foreign markets and later in the home • 
•markets even. Th§ opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 and the great exten¬ 
sion of cheap transport systems due to the rapid development of steam¬ 
ships and railways facilitated the conquest of the cottage industries by the 
factories. • 

These momentous developments in foreign cenntries had far-reaching 
repurcussions on the Indian economic system. The decline of ancient 
industries from foreign competition was not followed by the introduction of 
the factory system due to the cumulative influence of several political, 
social and economic factors. Till India came under the Crown in 1857 it 
was in a very unsettled condition for want of # a strong central government. 
Western education was not yet firmly established in the country, and 
the ignorance of. modern scientific knowledge, which is the basis of the 
technical skjfl, was a handicap in the development of industries in the 
country. Moreover adequate supplies of coal and iron ore are the backbone 
of large-scale industries; but the coal resources in the country were not 
surveyed till the second half of the nineteenth century and the extensive 
rich iron ore deposits in the neighbourhood of the coal field's were dis¬ 
covered only early in this century. Over and above all these handicaps 
were the lack of adequate capital and enterprise among the people. 
These several factors contributed to the great delay in the establishment of 
large-scale industries in the country. 
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The opening of the railways and the development of inland and 
foreign commerce metamorphosed India’s foreign trade. Early in the 
nineteenth century she ceased to export cotton piecegoods to Europe, 
and during the course of that century she developed trade in raw 
materials like cotton and jute, plantation crcps like tea and indigo, food 
crops and oilseeds. In return she imported the manufactured goods like 
cotton piecegoods, metal products and other miscellaneous manufactures. 
Thus self-sufficient local economy was gradually displaced by inter¬ 
national specialisation and trade, much to the disadvantage of the Indian 
craftsmen. They began to swell the ranks of agriculturists leading to 
the pressure of population on land which was accentuated by a series 
of famines in the latter half of the century. The seriousness of the 
situation was emphasized by the Famine Commission in 1880 when the 
following recommendation was made. "We have elsewhere expressed the 
opinion that the root cause of much of the poverty of the people of India 
and of the risks to which Jiey are exposed in seasons of scarcity lies in 
the unfoitunate circumstances that agriculture forms almost the sole* 
occupation of the mass of the population, and that no remedy for the 
present evils can be complete which does not include the introduction of 
a diversity of occupation, through which the surplus population may be 
drawiv from agricultural pursuits and led to find the means of sxibsistence 
in manufactures a. some such employment.” 1 

BJvGINNINU OF L,ARCrli SCARE INDUSTRIES 

By fhe second half of the 19 th century all the factors that handicapped 
the establishment of large scale industries in this country lost their force. 
With the assumption of the Government of the country by the Crown 
in 1857 , peace and security were established in the land,.and the gradual 
increase in the foreign and inland trade led to capital accumulation. 
The introduction of the English language in the educational system, 
helped to train a large number of young men in modern scientific subjects 
which are necessary for gaining the technical knowledge required in 
industries, and also in business oiganisation and management on Western 
lines. The improvement of oceanic and inland transport systems 
encouraged the establishment of factoiies in the country, by affording 
facilities for obtaining machines and parts cheaply and quickly. Further 
foreign mechanics and engineers, who were required in the early years, 
to instal, operate and repair machinery could come to and go from 
the country at much less sacrifice of time, money uid convenience. 
Following the rapid construction of railways, coal-mining began to be 
developed in Bengal and Bihar, and this supplied the necessary power. 

The foundation for large-scale industries in India was laid by the esta¬ 
blishment , ; n Bombay of a cotton mill in 1853 by an enterprising Parsee 
merchant, Mr. C. N. Davar, and it was followed by a jute mill in 1855 at 
Rishra established by an Englishman Mr. George Aucland. The construction 
of the East Indian Railway through the coal regions of Ramganj in 1854 , laid 

1. Iteport of the Famine Commission, 1880, Vol. I, p. 175. * 
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the foundation for the mining industry. Though in the beginning* the cost 
of machinery and direction were high, the existence of raw materials and 
cheap labour compensated these disadvantages to some extent. The 
progress of the textile industries was very slow in the beginning; but 
the booms of 1875 and 1885 added special impulses to the enthusiasm 
, born of the successes df the earlier attempts. The gtadual extension 
of the railways increased the demand for coal, by the facilities created 
for # the transport of this commodity to distant places and also by its 
increased use as fuel for the engines. In addition to the above some 
spasmodic attempts for establishing a few ^>ther factory industries were 
made about the* same time. The first iron factory was established in 
Bengal in 1875, but it passed through several difficulties; and the next 
attempt was made only in 1907, when the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
was fcrtmded. A few other factories, e.g., woollen mills, silk mills, paper 
mills,* etc., were also established. But cotton and jute mills and coal 
mines were the only three important large-scale industries in the country 
by the end of the 19th century and the number of people employed even 
therein was veTy small. Moreover these industries were concentrated in a 
few regions of the vast country. 

This lopsided development of the industry and its slow growth can be 
explained with reference to several factors. In the earlier years local 
capital was too small to meet the growing demand o§ even agriculture and 
commerce, and people were more anxious to make easy and certain profits 
in these undertakings. Foreign capital*flowed into plantations, railways, 
and monopolistic industries like jute, rather than into those industries which 
would compete with the imports from their own countries. The banking 
system was not well developed, and even the few banks in existence were 
more anxious to*retain money for the harvesting seasons, when money was 
in demand, even at high rates, for the movement of crops, rather than to 
lock it up in long term investments of industrial undertakings. Thus the 
proverbial shyness of the country’s capital and its dearness were the chief 
factors in retarding the growth of industries. B But in Bombay the cotton 
merchants who made large profits during the American Civil War financed 
the cotton industry, and in Calcutta the English managing houses promoted 
the jute and coal industries. To add to this, labour was inefficient due 
to illiteracy, migratory nature and the insanitary conditions in which the 
workers had to live in the industrial towns. Lack of power resources in' 
many parts of the country was another contributory factor. The coal 
resources # were confined to a small area in northern India and hydro-electric 
schemes had n8t yet come into existence. Finally, the steel and engineering 
industries were, not yet established and fbr even small machines and parts 
the country had to depend jipon foreign imports. 

PROGRESS DURING THE PRESENT CENTURY 

A rough index of the progress of the industrial development of this 
country will J>e provided by the increase in t&e number of Joint Stock Compa¬ 
nds for mills qnd mines and the amount of their share capital. The following 
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table gives those details from 1900 to 1935. Care should be taken in inter¬ 
preting these figures because the data for later years include some new 
areas which were not included in the figures for pripr years. 1 




Mills. 

M ih e s. 

4 

Year. 2 

Number, 

. Share capital. 

Number. 

Share capital. 



(Crores of Rs.) 


(Crores of Rf.) 

1900 

368 

. 184 

58 

18 

1901 

356 

187 

67 

20 

1902 

352 

191 

72 

25 

1903 

361 

188 

74 

26 

1904 

370 

196 

73 


1905 

407 

204 

80 

30 

1906 

437 

217 

104 

32 

1907 

485 

f 235 

165 

42 

1908 

503 

246 

178 

77 

1909 

504 

264 

184 

86 

1910 

499 

277 

194 

90 

1911 

496 

276 

203 

105 

19152 

499 

277 

210 

116 

1913 

51& 

295 

217 

119 

1914 

495 

. 309 

207 

123 

1$15 ' 

484 

314 

210 

118 

1916 * 

482 

331 

222 

118 

. 1917. 

478 

353 

240 

124 

1918 

475 

367 

270 

135 

1919 

619. 

395 

336 

151 

1920 

717 

485 

366 

167 

1921 

740 

648 

386 

317 

1922 

755 

726 

374 

402 

1923 

748 

* 747 

364 

418 

1924 

739 

742 

358 

416 

1925 

738 

726 

344 

418 

1926 

738 

722 

338 

420 

1927 

741 

714 

330 

400 

1928 

754 

. 720 

327 

402 

1929 , 

761 

716 

335 

396 

1930 

764 

677 

333 

- r 388 

1931 

786 

. 684 

331 

\ 390 

1932 

790 

700 

325 

390 

1933 

845 

701 

'384 

406 

1934 

874 

689 

391 

399 

1935 

924 

671 

399 

404 


1. British jlndia, Mysore, Baroda and Gwalior (from 1919), Tr a van core (from 1920) 
and Hyderabad (from 1921). * 


2. Official year April to March. 
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The,above table shows three distinct landmarks in the progress of 
the industry during the present century, viz., (l) the Swadeshi movement 
of 1905-06, ( 2 ) the Great # War of 1914-18 and (3) the Great Depression of 
1930-31. Though the Swadeshi movement owed its origin to political 
causes, it instilled an industrial consciousness in the minds of the public, 

• and encouraged the monlyed class to take to such undertakings. This 
resulted in a rapid increase in the number of mills from about 400 in 
1906-06 to about 500 in 1908-09. During the war that followed there was 
stagnation and even a slight fall in the number of mills though the produc¬ 
tion. went up. # This was due to the difficulties in obtaining machinery 
and parts during that period. But immediately after the cessation of 
hostilities there was a great boom which synchronised with another political 
movement and several new mills were established; the number increased 
from 475 in 1918-19 to 717 in 1920-21 and 755 in 1922-23. Many of the 
thoughtless ventures came to grief and this period was followed by another 
one of stagnation. Subsequently the nationalist movement of 1930 synchro¬ 
nised with the protectionist policy of the Government and the number of 
mills increased from 764 in 1930-31 to 845 in 1933-34 and 924 in 1935-36. 
It will be noticed that during the whole period the share capital was 
increasing at a higher Tate than the number of mills and in fact during 
the first Great War (I9ft ; 18) while the number of companies decreased, the 
share capital increased by nearly 20%. Mines also developed on the same 
lines as mills, but their rate of progress was much higher. The great increase 
in the share capital in 1921 without a corresponding increase in the number 

• of mines is another noteworthy fact. For a proper understanding of the 
nature of industrial development we must have a knowledge of <he growth 
of the different branches of the industry. This can be obtained best by taking 
censuses of industrial production at intervals. In India so far no stfch census 
has been taken. Attempts weTe made at the time of the censuses of population 
in 1911 and 1921 to record information regarding the industrial establish¬ 
ments with respect to x^ower used and the number of persons employed only. 
But this was confined to large industrial establishments employing 20 or 
more persons in 1911 and 10 or more in 1921.. No information regarding 
the output was collected. Even this meagre information was not recorded 
during the censuses of 1931 and 1941. But some idea of the number of 
employees can be obtained for these years also from the biennial publication 
“Large Industrial Establishments in India.” 

CENSUS 01 1911 

/ 

At the time of the census of 1911 there were 7,113 industrial establish¬ 
ments employing 2,106 thousand people. Of these, 810 thousand ’ were 
employed in plantation industries like tea, etc. Excluding them, the number 
employed in manufacturing industries and mines were 1,296 thousand. The 

• following table gives the industries which employed more than 20 thousand 
people each:— 
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(In thousands.) 


Cotton. 

r 

308 

Jute. 

r 

222 

Collieries. 


143 

Railway workshops. 


* 99 

Bricks, tiles, etc. 


46 

Rice mills. * 


42 

Printing. 


42 

Gold mines. 


29 

Engineering. 


. .23 

954 


■ P 

These nine industries thus account for nearly 75% of the industrial'popu¬ 
lation. If we take into consideration the industries employing between 10 
and 20 thousand people also, we bring in saw mills, stone and marble i 
quarries, timber yards, iron foundries and petroleum refineries. We 
notice that cotton, jute and coal occupy the first three places and they 
are followed by railway workshops. Apart from them brick and tile factories, 
rice and flour mills, and printing presses dominate ffte industrial field. Even 
the snufll numbers under engineering represent only those engaged in 
assembling and rephiring transport vehicles like motor cars, tram cars, 
cycles, etc., and small machines like lift pumps, flour and oil mills, etc., and 
those* industries in which complicated processes are required are conspicuous • 
by their absence. 

During the Great War of 1914-18, the extreme dependence of India on 
foreign imports for most of her necessities was exposed in *its nudity, and a 
large demand was created for Indian manufactured goods. This gave a good 
fillip to those industries which were already established. They were, 
however, unable to take full advantage of the situation on account of the 
lack of machinery. This dangerous dependence on imports for fundamental 
necessities of industrial life focussed the attention of the public and the 
Government on the need for a new constructive policy. In 1916 an Industrial 
Commission was appointed to examine and report on the possibilities of 
further industrial development in India and to submit recommendations 
for a permanent policy of industrial stimulation. The Commission reported 
in 191S and the main recommendations for initiating a policy of energetic 
intervention* in industrial affairs were (l) establishment of imperial and 
provincial Departments of Industry, (2) organisation of* scientific and 
technical services, (3) affording greater facilities for industrial ami technical 
education, and (4) alteration in the policy of purchase of stores by the 
Government. Even direct assistance was recommended by way of affording 
certain kinds c*f financial assistance and starting pioneer and demonstration 
factories. The first four recommendations were in the main accepted by the 
Imperial and Provincial Governments. In 1917, even before the Commission 
completed its investigations, the increased difficulties of obtaining stores 
and other materials for war, necessitated the appointment, of the Indian 
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Munitions Board to control and develop Indian resources to the needs 
created b$ the war, to limit and co-ordinate demands for articles not 
produced in the country and to apply the manufacturing resources of 
the country for war purposes. The successful working of this Board 
helped to reinforce the recommendations of the Industrial Commission on 
.several points. • 

census of 1921 

At the time of this census the number of people employed in industries 
and mines was a"bout 1,860 thousand. A part of^his increase of 564 thousand 
over the 1911 census was due to the inclusion of factories employing 
between 10 and 20 persons each. The industries which employed more 
than 20*thousand persons each are given below:— 

(In thousands) 


Cotton spinning and weaving mills. 

351' 

Jute. 

287 

Collieries. 

182 

Railway workshops. 

113 

Cotton gins ^rnd presses. 

83 

Engineering. 

• 82 

Bricks and tiles. 

75 

Rice mills- 

50 

Printing presses. 

49 

Iron and steel. 

39 

Petroleum. 

34 

Quafries. 

25 

Sugar mills. 

• 22 


1392 


Between 1911 and 1921 three important industries sprung up, viz., 
(l) cotton gins and presses (2) iron and steel works and (3) sugar factories. 
There was a great expansion under engineering works. Quarries and 
petroleum refineries came to employ more than 20 thousand people compared 
with 10-20 thousand in the previous censu$; part of this increase being due 
to the inclusion of small factories employing 10-20 persons each. But the 
general features* of industrial pattern have not changed. The important 
engineering industries like manufacture of, automobiles, ship-building, and 
the heavy chemical industries, etc., were conspicuous by their absence. 

From the twenties of this century, industries were benefited by 
two important factors; (l) The imposition of heavy revenue cities to meet 
.the large increase in expenditure served protective purpose for some of 
the existing industries and led to the establishment of new ones like 
the match ajid some other minor industries. (2) The change in the 
stores purchase policy of the Government of India, as a result of the 
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recommendations of the Stores Purchase Committee of 1920, stimulated 
indigenous industries by the encouragement giyen to their products by the 
Government. The imposition of customs duties on Government purchases 
also since 1924, and the institution of “Rupee Tenders” from 1928 acted as 
a direct stimulus to indigenous production. In addition to these factors, 
the acceptance of the principle of Fiscal Autonomy by the Secretary of State 
in a Dispatch dated 30-6-1921 and the recommendations of the Fiscal* 
Commission which was appointed shortly afterwards led the Government 
of India to launch on a policy of discriminating protection. Almost all the 
major industries were investigated by Tariff Boards which made suitable 
recommendations and the m&tjures taken on them by the Government were 
responsible for the subsequent progress of the Cotton, Iron and Steel, Paper, 
Cement and other industries, and the tremendous growth of the Sugar 
industry during recent years was a direct result of this policy. But» protec¬ 
tion was limited except in the case of the iron and steel industry to the 
industries engaged in the production of consumers’ goods which had a 
ready market. , 

industry in 1931 and 1937 

The data for manufacturing industries is taken from the “I,arge Indus¬ 
trial Establishments- in India,” and for Mines from the Statistical Abstract 
of British India. 

* i (In thpusands) 


Industry. . 

1937. 


1931. 

Cotton spinning and weaving. 

569 


416 

Jute. 

309 


279 

Cotton presses. 

182 


177 

’Railway workshops. 

109 


121 

Quarries. 

86 

ti 

56 

Sugar. 

79 


17 

Engineering. 

7S 


62 

Rice mills. 

44 


33 

Iron and steel. . 

42 


31 

Printing. 

41 


36 

Jute presses. 

36 


30 

Coal. 

173 


195 

Petroleum. 

26 


7 

Gold. 

18 


24 


We nqjice that brick and tile industry has gone out of this list. This 
may be due to the fact that many of the brick factories are mot governed by 
the Factories Act under which tfce data for this publication av collected. 
Jute presses are a fresh addition. We find that cotton presses, quarries and 
sugar have moved up in the scale. Engineering works, rice mills and print¬ 
ing recorded a fall in the number employed. This may partly be accounted 
for by the same reason as that given for brick and tile factories. But the 
general features of 1911 and 1921 still continued in 1937 also. The industrial' 
development of India during*- these years can be described as one of the 
gradual displacement of imported consumers’ goods by local production.^ 
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Thus we find that except for the iron and steel industry, there is at 
present hardly any organise^ industry manufacturing producers’ goods, and 
industrial development is largely confined to the production of consumers’ 
goods like cotton and jtfte manufactures, sugar, etc., or for processing 
agricultural materials like cotton and jute, e.g., gins and presses, rice mills, 
oil’presses, etc., and mining and quarry works. Even for these industries, 

* a good part of the chemicals, machinery and parts have to be imported 
from abroad. This dependence of industries on foreign countries for 
these supplies is resulting in increased cost of production and serious 
inconveniences during times of war in Europe. Even with the experience 
during the Great War of 1914-18, serious effotfs were not made either by 
the Government or industrialists to fill up these gaps and during the 
present war it has again proved a great handicap for the Indian industries 
to take* their full share of the advantages created by the war. Industries 
for producers’ goods could have been established in India in the previous 
decades at less cost than what was incurred in the protection so far 
granted and they could have provided a sounder and broader basis 

• of industrial development for the whole country. These key industries 
cannot be developed in competition with the advanced industrial countries 
without the active sympathy and support of the Government. In this 
connection, the views ®f Dr. John Matthai who was for a long time a 
member and later President of the Tariff Board are very useful. * 

“Key industries coveT two classes, (l) Those industries the products 
of which are essential for the working of ’other industries, e.g v machinery 
* and chemicals; (2) industries which are engaged in manufacturing articles 
which are directly in demand for defence purposes, e.g., glycerin^, 
mineral jelly, ships, automobiles, aeroplanes, etc. Any measures adopted 
, for assisting them should involve as little increase as possible in the 
cost of the product. In the case of the first set of articles it will hamper 
industrial development and in the other increase the burden of defence 
expenditure. The form of assistance generally acceptable and most suitable 
for such industries is the grant of bounties, either by itself or in combination 
with protective duties. It need not take thd form of a subsidy to the 
industry, but can be granted in a variety of indirect forms, such as guarantee 
of interest, reduction of railway freight, remission of taxes on raw materials, 
preferential purchases by Government, leases or other concessions on 
favourable terms, provision of facilities for research, etc. The exact form 
must be examined in relation to the taxation and loan policy of the Govern¬ 
ment. The methods which have been found suitable for the development 
of industries pibducing consumers’ goods will require substantial revision if 
key industries are to be fostered. A naticwial industrial fund for financing 
more direct forms of assistance to industries must be created and this must 
be financed by loans raised by Government; or by proceeds of taxation. The 
present Board of Scientific and Industrial Research rnigttf provide the 
, nucleus for the machinery required for administering the industrial fund. 
But this Board must be made more representative of industrial and com¬ 
mercial interests and its executive should possess more financial and 
a4ministrative.ability and experience. The scope of its activities should 
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extend far beyond the narrow limits of technical research and include the 
forms of assistance implied in the many sided character o! modern 
industries.” 

* 

2. INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS IN INDIA 

In this note it is proposed to describe briefly the sources of the statistics - 
of mineral and industrial production in India. Statistics of plantations like 
tea, coffee and rubber which usually go with Agricultural Statistics arc not 
considered. 

MINERALS ’ 

All the available information relating to minerals is published in the 
annual reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines, and the annual reyews of 
the mineral industry of India in the records of the Geological Survey of 
India. On account of the importance of coal, an annual report of the Indian 
Coal Statistics is published separately. Once in five years a quinquennial 
review of the mineral production in India is also published by the Director 
of the Geological Survey of India. These complete the sources of data 
regarding mineral production, summary tables of which appear in the 
annual volumes of the Statistical Abstract of British India. 

f 

ANNUAL REPORT OP THK CHIEF INSPECTOR OP MINES 

i f 

This volume deals only with the British Indian Mines coming 
under the 'Indian Mines Act of 1923, and contains statistics of the. 
number erf mines (both opened and closed), the average daily number 
of workers, the output per head as well as the total output of the principal 
minerals* The average earnings of workers given in this volume relate 
to the month of December of each year in each importanl mining field. In 
addition, information relating to the death rates due to accidents and the 
number of ventilators and safety lamps, etc., in the mines are also given. 

annual review op minehal industry (Records of the Geological Survey 
of India) 

This volume provides information relating to the production in non-Act 
mines also, and statistics of the value of the production of important 
minerals. Figures of imports and exports of these minerals and of pig-iron 
are given. The statistics of consumption in the country of important 
minerals a^e included since 1933. In the quinquennial report, consolidated 
statements of the annual figures given in the above publication ar6 published 
with an additional table showing.the average number of person!^ employed. 
Wherever possible statistics of Indian production and exports and imports 
are compared with the corresponding figures for important foreign 
countries. 

INDIAN COAL STATISTICS 

This volume provides, as *far as available, all data relating to India’s 
Coal Production, exports, imports, and consumption classified according.to 
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important, categories. Information relating to the capital and labour 
employed in the industry is also given. 

All the above information is received from the mine owners by the 
Chief Inspector of Mines in the case of those coming under the Act and for 
others through the concerne4 provincial authorities. But there is no staff to 
•check the accuracy of the information supplied. Though the annual review 
published by the Geological Survey includes information relating to non- 
Act* mines also, it should necessarily be incomplete, due to the fact that it 
is obtained on a voluntary basis. Several States do not have the necessary 
organisation, though British Indian Province ^supply more reliable informa¬ 
tion. The value figures should be more Unreliable. However, the mineral 
requirements of the present war impressed both the Government and 
industry with the urgent necessity of exploring all resources and improving 
the acouracy of the published figures. 

The figures of consumption of coal, published in the Indian Coal 
Statistics, are specially obtained from the Railway Board, the Indian Jute 

• Mills Association, the steamship companies, the port trusts, certain mills 
and factory owners. These figures which do not lay claim to d high degree 
of accuracy, should be regarded as only approximate and very rough 
estimates. Further, in fhe figures of total consumption, Government stores 
and carry over are not taken into consideration. Efforts should Certainly 
be made to make, these .consumption statistics more accurate by adopting 
uniform standards with respect to stocks, etc. 

• MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

The chief sources of information relating to the manufacturing indus¬ 
tries are (l) Monthly statistics of cotton spinning and weavingln Indian 

• Mills, (2) Monthly*statistics of the production of certain selected industries 
in India and (3) The statistical abstract of British India* 

MONTHLY STATISTICS OF COTTON SPINNING AND WEAVING 

This monthly publication gives information on the production of 
yarn according to counts (less than 10, 10-20, 20-30, 30-40 and above 40) and 
of piecegoods according to chief categories, e.g., chaddars, dhoties, shirting, 
etc., for each month, as also for the period from 1st April to the end 
of the month, for the different Provinces and the States. The March 
number gives the total production for the complete official year. These 
. figures arq available from 1905-06. Figures of stocks in the fnills as on 
1st April e^h y^ar are collected on a voluntary basis and published in the 
issue of the^nonth of May. These statistic# are based mainly on the returns 
furnished in accordance with the Cotton Industry (Statistics) Act. _ Figures 
prior to 1925 referred only to the quantities released from the mills after 
paying excise duty, whereas figures for subsequent years relate to actual 
^production. Another serious defect in these figures is that the classi¬ 
fication of woven goods is too crude to make any comparison with the 
imports of different varieties and judge the effects of protection on the 
competition with imports. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS OF PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN SELECTED INDUSTRIES. 

IN INDIA «' 

This publication gives figures of production for the following indus¬ 
tries:—(l) Jute, (2) Paper, (3) Iron and Steel manufactures, (4) Petroleum, 
(5) Kerosene, (6) Cement, (7) Wheat flour, (8) Paints, (9) Heavy chemicals, 
(10) Sugar, (ll) Matches, and (12) Distilleries and Breweries. These statistics* 
are based on data collected on a voluntary basis, except in the case of 
industries like Sugar, Matches, etc., which pay excise duty. Information 
relating to Wheat flour, Paints, and Heavy chemicals is generally incom¬ 
plete. This publication was Parted! only in 1934, and provides figures from 
1931-1932 onwards. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT FOR BRITISH INDIA 

This volume provides information for cotton, jute and woollen* mills, 
with reference to their capital, number of spindles and looms, separately 
for British India and States. For paper, the number and mills, capital and 
total production are given and for breweries their number and total quantity 
of production only. 

For sugar industry more comprehensive figures about stocks, trade, 
etc., are available from the Indian Trade Journal *and a special supplement 
gives an annual review of the progress of the industry. 

From the above account, we find that statistics of production of indus¬ 
tries are available only to a limited extent; and for most of them the data are , 
available only for recent years. Generally they are collected on a voluntary * 
basis and hence are incomplete. The introductory notes of these publica¬ 
tions indicate the extent of the coverage of the figures given. In this 
connection it may be ^pointed out that the figures given fn publications of 
different years may *show slight differences due to the revision of the 
figures. 

In 1942, the Industrial Statistics Act was passed with a view to obtain¬ 
ing accurate statistics on a statutory basis, but it took nearly three years to 
make serious attempts to use the Act to collect information. 1 There are 
two fundamental difficulties in its enforcement; firstly, doubt is expressed 
whether section 3 (a) of the Act, can be invoked to obtain information 
relating to production, capital, raw materials, power equipment, cost of 
production, etc. These particulars are very useful and necessary to assess 
the industrial development of the country and the progress from period 
to period. Secondly, according to the Act, notices should, be served on 
individual concerns to supply the # necessary data. For large-scalA industrial 
establishments collection of data is fairly easy, but for small-scale and 
cottage industries, this method will not be feasible. The only possible 
solution is the carrying out of intensive investigations of such small 
concerns once*in five years, to estimate their progress, and obtain annual 
information for large-scale industries only. The chief recommendation of * 
Bowley-Robertson Report for a census of industrial production has not been 

'-—--—V- 

. 1. Vide Appendix at the end of the Chapter. , 
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so far carried out, though in the proposed rules for enforcement of the 
Statistics Act, a good part okthe required information will be available for 31 
factory industries. 

Another important consideration in this connection is the necessity to 
dovetail statistics of production with those of trade. Though there are 
complete statistics of foreign import trade (specially sea-borne which is 
the most important), the classifications of production are not brought 
intoia line with them to make suitable comparisons for assessing foreign 
competition. Internal trade figures are much worse in this respect and 
publication of rail-borne trade figures wer$, even completely stopped 
between 1922 and'1934. Unless the acc:?.acy of internal trade figures is 
improved, the commercial statistics will be quite incomplete and the 
progress cannot be properly assessed. 

APPENDIX 

_ Section 3 of the Act empowers Provincial Governments to collect sta¬ 
tistics relating to any of the following matters from all factories as defined 
under the Factories Act. 

Section 3: (a) Any'qjatter relating to factories, (b) any of the following 
inatters so far as they relate to welfare of labour and conditions of*labour, 
namely:—(l) prices of commodities, (2) attendance, (3) living conditions in¬ 
cluding housing, water-supply and sanitation, (4) indebtedness, (5) rents of 
dwelling houses, (6) wages and other earnings, (7) provident fund and other 
funds provided for labour, (8) benefits and amenities provided for la^imr, (9) 
hours of work, (10) employment and unemployment and (ll) industrial and 
labour disputes. Under this Act the statistical officer should be furnished at 
such intervals ana in such form and with such particulars as may be pre¬ 
scribed, such information or returns relating to any matter in respect of which 
statistics are to be collected. Negligence or refusal to furnish information 
is subject to penalties under the Act. 
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LOCALISATION OF INDUSTRY 

1. THE PROBLEM OF LOCATION 

•"THE problems relating to^the location of industry hav^ been attracting 
the attention of the eclfcomists and administrators of different parts 
of the world only during recent years. Before the Industrial Revolution, 
when handicrafts were the means of production, there were few problems, 
because skilled workers used to manufacture, with local raw nfaterials, 
products for the supply of neighbouring markets. Only a few goods 'of high 
value, which could be easily handled, entered into the trade with distant 
markets. But the inventions during and after the Industrial Revolution 
increased the productive capacity of individual plants, and the increased' 
transport facilities bridged the distances between producing centres and 
markets. The division of labour and the consequent competition led to 
the geographical division of labour, and industries "began to concentrate in 
particular places best suited for them. 

r 

The governments of different countries adopted u policy of laissez- 
faire with regard to location and left the choice to the industrialists. In 
his evjger^ce before the Royal Commission on the Geographical Distribution 
of Induslnal Population in Great Britain, the representative of the Board of 
Trade maintained that with certain exceptions individual choice had on 
the whole placed the industry where it was found to be-reconomically most 
suitable. In the past, mistakes arising out of this policy did not 
seriously affect either the people or the government, because location was 
dictated by the existence of power resources in the form of coal, and 
transport facilities in the form of water-ways and railways which allowed 
little latitude for the individual to go wrong and even in a few cases of 
failure much havoc was not caused on account of the comparative 
smallness of the size of the plants. In recent years with the rapid develop¬ 
ment of electricity and road transport and certain other factors, a large 
number of industrialists are able to choose many sites which offer more or 
less equal chances of profitable production; and great mobility has been 
conferred cgi the industry. Any mistakes in location and consequent failure 
of giant concerns of the present day bring great distress to the laige popula¬ 
tion of these regions. Rapid shifts of industry from some ^‘gions cause 
great hardships to the unemployed persons of those regions and the 
amenities and public utilities therein will become waste and burden¬ 
some. The new regions will be faced with the problems of providing 
amenities and public utility services for people gathering there. These 
difficulties have directed the attention of the administrator to the 
importance of proper location. Finally the search for a basis of rational 
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planning^ uses of land, labour, etc., in increasing the productive capacity 
of each country has also brought this problem to the forefront. 

The geographical disfribution of industry in a country is determined 
by a great complexity of considerations, viz., natural, economic, technical, 
and sometimes psychological factors. In certain cases, historical accident 
has played an important part. In his evidence before the Royal Commission 
the # representative of the Board of Trade pointed out that though natural 
conditions and certain other factors in Lancashire were admirably suited 

cotton manufacture, “the industry first settled in Lancashire for no 
particular reason, except perhaps that t^*woollen industry was already 
there, that foreigners were kindly received and that Manchester was not a 
Corporation.” 1 If by accident it had first settled in some other part of the 
country, or if Manchester had been subject to restiiclive influences of the 
Corporations of these days it is possible that the history of the industry and 
of Lancashire should have been different. Similarly in the case of the woollen 
industry, which is now concentrated in West Riding, there were no decisive 
natural advantages to explain its growth.^ In his evidence before the Royal 
Commission, the President of the Federation of British Industries summaris¬ 
ed the main factors which appear to influence the choice of location as 
follows: (a) Proximity t<5piarket (b) presence of skilled labour at an economic 
price (c) situation of raw materials (d) situation of auxiliary materials" 
(e) transport facilities (f) .access to cheap fuel or other forms of power 
(g) amenities of particular sites (h) social amenities including housing 
. facilities having regard to burden of rates, taxes, etc., and (k) personal. This 
list omits the favourable natural factors. “Instances of natural‘c&ntlitions 
as contributory factors occur in the climate of Lancashire in the cotton 
industry, availability of pure water for paper manfacture in Kent, and the 
tinplate manufacture in South Wales, etc. . . . The high.degree of localisation 
of the airplane and motion picture industries in Southern California is largely 
explained by the unusual climate of that district.... It will thus be seen 
that in the location of the iron and steel and shipbuilding industries, natural 
conditions played a decisive part.” 3 But science and inventions have 
always come to the rescue of the industrialists in overcoming the restrictions 
set by natural factors. 

We may consider the importance of the different factors in order, 
(a) The maikets attract those industries whose products are costly to 
transport on account ot fragility, perishability, or bulk. The production 
will also be near the market if the finished product is only slightly more 
expensive" to c®arry than the raw materials. But goods of high value in 
proportiou/o the bulk are usually marketed over a wide area. Proximity to 
the market is of great importance to the lighter industries which have a 
considerable local demand. The large increase in demand for goods of lighter 
type has in recent years tended to strengthen the pull towards the markets. 

* 1. P. 0, para 52; in the Evidence Volume of li. C. (». D. I. P. in Ureat Britain; 

Evidence of the Hoard of Trade. 

2. Ibid. *p. 32, para 72. 

3. Ibid., ]>1 31, para 71. 

* 
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The advantage of proximity to market is not only in the transport costs but 
also in the personal touch between the producers and the consumers. Itt 
addition, the increased demand for rapid and Regular delivery of small 
consignments and the practice of offering after-sale services made it impera¬ 
tive for the producers to be near the consumers or at least to open branches 
in those centres- (b) In industries in which highly skilled or specialised 
labour is necessary, the location of the industry near a traditional .center 
that has an adequate supply of labour of the requisite kind, is essential. 
In recent years the increased use of automatic machines shifted the 
importance from costly skilleAvlabour to adaptable and relatively clf^ap 
labour, (c) Raw materials range^ from those hardly processed to those 
highly processed and may be home produced or imported. Nearness to 
raw materials is important in industries in which the final product'embo- 
dies relatively little ol the weight of the raw materials. Where several 
materials are combined into a single commodity, a predominant weight 
loosing material is likely'to attract production to itself. In the case 
of imported materials nearness to the ports of import or financial connec- 1 
tion with importers are important, (d) Of two places possessing raw 
material, the one which has auxiliary materials also or has a market 
for the by-products of the industry will have a greater pull on the industry. 
•\c) lrausport costs affect an industry both at the time of assembling the 
raw materials and when sending the products to the markets. A point of 
minimum transport costs is usually preferred. But reliability of supply 
is as impor/ant as the price, (f) In earlier years nearness to water-ways 
and laL.. Vo coal was an essential consideration in setting up a plant. 
In recent years, electricity undermined the influence of coal except in tnose 
industries in which it is one of the chief ingredients. This has facilitated 
the expansion of industries in areas lacking coal, and also promoted the 
erection of factories in the outskirts of towns where land could be obtained 
cheaply, (g) Amenities offered by particular sites in regard to level 
of the ground, drainage facilities, disposal of waste products, etc., sometimes 
affect the location of the industries. Some industries require an adequate and 
steady supply of good quality water in the manufacturing processes, and in 
such cases nearness to such a water source is essential. Certain indus¬ 
tries are incompatible as neighbours and offensive trades and explosive 
works should always be kept at a distance from human dwellings and other 
factories. Though accessibility to roads and railways is an important 
factor, industries which are affected by vibrations or dust must remain far 
from them* (h) Cheapness of the value of sites and the existence of public 
utility services sometimes attract industries to regions offering them. 
Availability of housing facilities and social amenities also ‘encourage 
entrepreneurs to set up plants because the cost of providing the labourers 
with the same will be reduced, (k) Sometimes we fincl that the location is 
determined b$ fortuitous circumstances, such as the determination and the 
influence of an individual businessman. 

Choice of location is therefore the Tesult of weighing and assessing the 
relative importance of a number of factors, and leaves great scope for 
individual judgment for ultimate decision. Capital and Labour are primary 
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requisite#* but these factors are mobile and are easily attracted to 
places which are most suitable otherwise. Variations among competing 
areas, in total costs, are affected in general by distance to points supplying 
raw materials and semi-finished goods, fuel and power charges, and 
markets. The main consideration of an entrepreneur is to choose such a 
•place which makes the resultant effect of these factors lead to minimum 
costs of production. This may be- achieved by fixing a place of minimum 
transport costs in assembling the raw materials and marketing the products, 
or a place where though the transport charges are higher, cheap labour, 
/fPPlrtfc and taxes,«etc., offer better attraction #and compensate those extra 
charges. Apart from these regional facidrs, there are other elements of 
cost which yield benefits only through the “agglomeration” of the industry. 
However manufacturing economies of this type are not permanent 
because with the success of a venture in such a place other establishments 
of the same industry or of different industries will be attracted to that place 
thereby increasing the demand for those factory with consequent rise in 
, their prices. Hence we may say that the most favourable location is deter¬ 
mined by assembling and marketing costs. 

The problem of location should not be taken to be of a static character, 
because the relative imj*>rtance of the different factors changes with time, 
and a place ideally suited* for an industry under particular circumrfRHrew- 
ceases to be so \yith changes in the technique of production, means of 
transport, etc. The shifts in Geographical Distribution of Industries can 
.very largely be explained by the changing cost factors. “Wage ^fferentials 
and variations in the cost imposed by legislation have been itn H fe*ffint in 
causing iutersectioual movements. Another factor which helps to explain 
these interregional movements is variation in the extent of unionisation of 
► labour. This fact8r is related to differences in wage rates and may in fact 
lead up to such differences.” In fact the shift of the American Cotton Textile 
Industry from northern to the southern provinces is mainly explained 
by these two factors. 'Shifts of distribution may also be explained by 
the changes in the importance of the different methods of transport. Places 
neftr canals or navigable rivers were valued when waterways were the chief 
means of transport, but when railway transport became more convenient, 
proximity to railway stations turned out to be the chief consideration, and 
now when carriage of goods by road has become the order of the day 
nearness to roads has become more important. Similarly improvement of 
transport facilities may widen the markets which influenced the location 
previously# Changes in location may occur when either the rat? material 
of the indu^ry is exhausted or when a rival substitute is found elsewhere. 
Thus an industry may shift to the raw maferial or shift with the raw mate¬ 
rial. Similarly it may shift to the market or shift with the market. 

So far we have considered the factors which influence the location and 
those which cause the shifts in it. But the degree of concedftation varies 
•widely from industry to industry. On one end of the scale are industries 
whose products, on account of fragility, perishability, or costliness of 
transport, are*widely dispersed and the degree of concentration is very low. 
A ffew examples of this category are building materials, furniture, bakeries, 
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mineral waters, etc. Proceeding further up the scale we find Industries 
which are almost wholly localised in particular f f reas, namely, heavy metals, 
textiles, cutlery, shipbuilding, etc. In between, §?e find a very large number 
of industries with varying degrees of concentration. We can explain the 
differences in the degree of concentration on,the basis of cost analysis. 
First considering transport charges, raw materials may be divided into two> 
groups, (l) “ubiquities”, i.e., those which are available everywhere like clay, 
water, etc., and (2) “localised materials” like minerals, cotton, etc., which are 
confined to particular regions. The latteT influence towards concentration 
of the industries in which the*: are important while the industries depei*rMT>s«, 
on the former materials may bt^'widely dispersed. Among the localized 
materials again some are “pure materials”, i.e., those which impart their 
total weight to the product while others are "gross materials” whi^li loose 
a lot of weight in the process of manufacture. The proportion, of the 
localized materials to the final product which may be called “the material 
index” is an important factor influencing the degree of concentration. 
The higher the index, the greater the concentration of that industry at the*, 
centre of the raw material. Hence localized “gross materials” influence 
the concentration of the industry. But if two or more factors are used in 
the manufacture of a single product, and of thes% “ubiquities” add to the 
jy'-irjhh. of t-he product, then the industry will bu attracted to the centre of 
consumption. Hence the degree of concentration at the centre of raw 
materials or at the places of consumption depends -upon the types of 
materials (xbiquities or localized) used and the nature of their transfor¬ 
mation- faring the process of production (pure or gross). Turning to 
the labour charges, the proportion of labour costs to the total value of 
the product which may be called “labour coefficient”, explains deviations 
from centres of minimum transport costs, when labour rates are different. 
Similarly the propo, tiou to the total cost of factors in which external 
economies ar^ important may be called “coefficient of manufacture”; and 
these factors will be important if their coefficient is high. But this con¬ 
centration is also not of a static character and the degree of concentration 
of any industry may change with time. Hence the problem of localisation is 
essentially dynamic. 

2. THE MEASUREMENT OF INDUSTRIAL LOCALISATION 

The validity of the deducliue inference regarding the factors of location 
can be ver : fied by an inductive analysis of the general pattern of the 
industrial distribution. "Localisation may be defined as the* degree of 
dissimilarity between the Geographical Distribution of the Industry and 
the population.” 1 For a study of the trends of localisation of the 
same industry in different periods of time, as also for a comparison of the 
degrees of localisation as between different industries, we must have some 
statistical measure of this concept. This requires in the first instance a 
division of the country into a number of homogeneous regions. Then the 
unit of measurement of each industry should be fixed. The various 

1. Review of Economic Statistics, Oct. 1936. 
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measures - that suggest thdjnselves are (l) the value of the output of 
each Industry (2) capital /n vested (3) power consumed and (4) number 
of people employed. Tue value of the output can be obtained by 
taking a census of production, but so far no such census has been 
taken in India. As regards capital, it depends upon the method of 
financing the industry, which varies from region to region and from 
industry to industry. Similarly with regard to power the difficulty is 
to ag^^gate the units using different sources of power, namely, coal, oil, 
^jjdelecmcity. Hence we are left with the number of people employed in 
'each - region, as sf measure of the distribute** of industry in the different 
regions. But it should be remembered that aue to improvements in technical 
processes and organisation, the output of industry may increase more 
rapidly*than the number of people employed in it, and it may even 
increase while the number employed decreases. But when we have 
reasons to assume that these two factors do not vary widely in the several 
regions under consideration, the number of peoplh can be taken as the unit 
•of measurement. Two classes of statistics are available in respect of the 
distribution of industrial population, (l) Statistics of the population as a 
whole and of persons following a gainful occupation as ascertained at the 
time of census of population. (2) Average number of people employ ed in 
large industrial establishments and mines as published in the reports oT 
the Government of^India. # The census figures are not tfseful because they 
are collected on a particular day once in ten years and intercensal figures 
fire not available. On the other hand the second set exclVdes small 
industrial undertakings and there may be some lapses and inaccuracies even 
among those supplied. Moreover this restricts the study to the period after 
1925 because the basis of collection has changed in that year and figures of 
•the previous year^ are not comparable with those of tjje succeeding years. 
As there is no unemployment insurance in Iudia, such figures as are 
available in England are not available in this country. Hence we have to 
take the second set of figures bearing in mind the limitations. 

For each region we know (l) the percentage of the population therein 
to the total population of the country; and (2) the percentage of the workers 
in any industry therein to the total number of workers in that industry in 
the whole country. The ratio of these two quantities which may be termed 
the “location factor” gives an idea of the relative importance of the different 
regions for the particular industry. The different regions can be arranged 
according to the ascending or descending order of the Location factor, and 
then the two^vartebles can be aggregated. A graph of these sets of values 
gives the v«ell-k.nown “Lorenz” curve. The shape of the curve will be as 
shown in the diagram on page 20, if they are arranged according to the 
descending order of Location factor. The ratio of the area OANO to the 
area of the triangle OAB gives the coefficient of localisation, wLjh respect to 
population. A similar device may be employed to find the coefficient with 
respect to any other factor namely (l) raw materials (2) other industries, etc. 
One defect of tjjis coefficient is that it depends upon the arbitrary boundaries 
of {he regions concerned. Accurate results will be obtained only by 
calculating it for very snjgll regions. 
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For any industry in any region we know (fc the proportion of the total 
number of workers engaged in it therein toLthe total numbeT in the 
industry throughout the country and (2) theproportion of the number 
of workers in the industry therein to the total number of workers 
in all industries in that region. An alternative method of measuring 
localisation is as follows: We can take for the location factor, the percen-* 
tage of the national total of the given industry to be found in that region, to 
the percentage of all industries in the region. Then the coef{i*&nt of 
localisation may betaken as,the weighted average of the absolute devia^pw 
of the location factor from (llt^.jights being proportional to the number of' 
people employed in ibe regions. To put it shortly, subtract the regional 
percentage of all workers from the regional percentage of the workers in 
the industry in question, in all regions where the later is greater Than (l). 
The sum of the differences divided by 100 is the coefficient of localisation. 
It is apparent that these ^coefficients also depend upon the boundaries of 
the regions. , 

We shall now apply the above methods to the distribution of industrial 
population in India and examine the results from the theoretical considera¬ 
tions given above. We shall consider only the chiej. basic industries, namely, 
Vnntndustries which, for purposes of exchange, send products to places 
outside the area »in which they are situated”, 1 thus including mining and 
manufactures leaving out transport, marketing arid distribution. The chief 
industries>bat will be considered are (1) Cotton, ( 2 ) Jute, (3) Sugar, (4) Iron 
and Sitin', (5) Cement, (6) Paper and (7) Coal. • 

EMPLOYMENT IN LARGE INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 

IN INDIA (1000 persons) a 
• Cotton Industry. Sugar Industry. 


Region. 

1925. 

1031. 

1935. 

1937. 

1925. 

1931. 

1935. 

1937 

Bombay. 

240.0 

242.3 

279.6 

301.8 

0.7 

0.3 

1.9 

2.8 

Madras. 

29.1 

36.4 

55.3 

64.2 

3.4 

2.2 

3.3 

3.5 

The United 
Provinces. 

21.8 

29.5 

3S.2 

41.3 

4.6 

9.6 

42.0 

44.6 

The Central 
Provinces. 

20.6 

22.1 

21.8 

21.0 





The Punjab. 

1.6 

2.5 

• 2.5 

4.6 

0.1 

0.5 

2.2 

1.5 

Bengal. ‘ 

13.4 

18.0 

27.9 

27.5 

0.1 

... 

3.3 

3.2 

Bihar & Orissa. 0.5 

0.6 

1.0 

1.2 

4.7 

#.6 

^ *16.5 

18.9 

Aj mer e-M er war a. 2.1 

2.6 

* 3.8 

4.0 

• • • 

... 

• ... 


Delhi. 

3.9 

10.1 

9.8 

9.8 

. . • 

... 

■ ■ a 

• . • 

Hyderabad. 

3.5 

4.4 

9.4 

7.8 

• 

... 

... 

• • • 

Mysore. 

8.2 

8.4 

8.6 

13.7 

... 

... 

0.7 

1.0 

Baroda. 

5.3 

10.5 

14.6 

19.7 

... 

0.1 


0.3 

Central India 

States. 13.1 

• 

19.2 

26.3 

34.9 


..l 


1.1 


1. Vide lioynl Commission 'h Report, p. 2H, para 05. 



Region. 1925. 
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193^. 1935. 1937. 1925. 1931. 

1935. 

21 

1937. 


Cotton Industry. 

Sugar Industry. 


Rajputana. 0.4 

0.4 1.1 1.3 

*»« 

0.2 

.50 

Madras States. 1.4 

0.J 1.8 1.9 

• • • • • • 

0.1 

.20 

•Bombay States. 3.1 

3.1 7.4 8.5 

• • • (M 

1.2 

1.5 

French Settle- 





^^^nents. 5.0 

5.4 5.8 5.5 

• • • - • * 

• • • 

• • • 

. Grand Total. 383.6 

416.2 514.9 568 > 

13.6 17.3 

71.4 

79.1 

• 

Jute Industry. 

Iron & Steel Industry. 

Bengaf. 338.3 

268.3 263.4 287.7 

5.9 6.7 

9.4 

16.9 

Bihar & Orissa 

0.5 4.7 6.3 # 

31.3 20.2 

23.2 

22.4 

Madras. 3.6 

6.4 6.7 6.3" 

■ • ■ ■ • • 

« •• • 

0.4 

* The United 





Provinces. 0.1 

1.1 3.2 6.6 

• • • • • • 

0.1 

0.1 

Mysore. 

0 ••« • • • 

0.3 4.4 

1.9 

2.3 

French Settle- 

• 



merits. 2.6 

• 

2.8 3.0 2.7 

• __ 

• ■ • • • • • 

. . • 

... 

Grand Total. 344.6 

• — 

279.1 281.0 309.6 

37.5 31. 

3. 34.6 

42.1 

Coal Industry. 

Cement Industry. 

* Bihar and 


• 



Orissa. 114.9 

100.3 92.4 103.4 0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

1.7 

Bengal. 42.8 

4,4.6 49.9 51.1 

• • • 

• • « 

• • . 

The Central 





Provinces. 9.2 

8.6 13.1 11.9 1.4 

1.1 

2.4 

3.1 

The Punjab. 1.6 

1.0 1.9 2.4 0.7 

0.5 

0.6 

1.3 

Assam. 4.2 

3.5 1.8 2.1 

... 

0.3 

0.2 

Baluchistan. 1.0 

0.2 0.1 0.4 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

Hyderabad. 12.7 

10.5 10.6 12.3 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

Central India 

• 




State*. # 2.8 

1.9 2.5 2.6 

• • • 

• 

• •• 

• • • 

Rajputana. • 0.2 

0.1 0.2 0.2 1.2 

1.5 

1.4 

1.8 

Bombay Sfates.'... 

0 5 

,,, ••• ••• 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

Baroda. ••• , 

• • • •«« ••• 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Bihar States. 0.3 

1.8 2.5 0.1 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

Central Pro- 





vince States. 0.5 

0.5 4.0 ... ... 

M* 

• i* 

• • • 

Grand Total. # 190.2 

- jft--- 

173.0 179.0 186.5 4.3 

5.3 

7.0 

10.0 
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Region. 

1925. 

Paper Indus 

1931. 1935. 

L 

\937. 



Bengal. 

3.7 

4.2 

4.9 

5.2 



The Central 



( 

H 



Provinces. 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 



Madras. 

• • • 

0.1 

• • • 

0.1 



Bombay. 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 



The Punjab. 



. . . 

0.7 



Madras Stales. 

0.1 

**.1 

0.1 

0.1 



Grand Total* 

4.8 

5.7 

6.7 

8.1 




CpOTTON INDUSTRY 



The following table gives the 

percentage 

of workers in the 

cotton 

industry in different regions during the years 1925,1931, 

1935 and 1937. 

Region. 



1925. 

1931. 

1935. 

1937. 

Jfforhgy 



64.4 

•58.2 

54.4 

53.0 

Madras. 



7.8 

8.8 

10.8 

11.3 

United Provinces- 



5.9 

* 7.1 r 

7.5 

7.3 

Central Produces. 



5.5 

5.3 

4.2 

3.7 

Bengal , ^- ^,<?, 



3.6 

4.3 

5.4 

4.8* 

The Punjab. 



0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.8 

Bihar. 



• • • 

• • » 

• • • 

0.2 

Ajmere-Merwara. ( 



0.6 

0.7 

• 0.7 

0.7 

Delhi. 



1.0 

2.5 

1.9 

1.7 

Hyderabad. 



0.9 

1.1 

1.8 

1.4 

Mysore. 



2.2 

2.0 

1.7 

2.5 

Baroda. 



1.4 

2.5 

2.8 

3.5 

Central India States. 



3.6 

4.5 

5.2 

6.1 

Rajputana. 



0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

French Settlements. 



1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.0 

Madras States. 



0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Bombay States. 


• 

0.8 

0.8 

1.4 

1.5 


This i!» the oldest and biggest large-scale industry in India and is 
spread over all parts of the country; but still the degree 6f legalisation is 
high, more than half of the employees being concentrated in the Bombay 
Presidency. Another fact that can be noticed is that the two old areas, Bombay 
and the Central Provinces, have been losing their share to other regions. 

The chieTfactors which attracted the cotton industry to Bombay island 
and led to its subsequent development there, were (l) the existence of a big* 
cotton market and businessmen who took interest in promoting this 
industry, (2) natural conditions of humid climate which was* important for 
the industry before scientists invented humidifiers and (3) cheap transport 
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facilities <or internal as wifi as external markets, and also for importing 
machinery, stores, accessories, chemicals, etc. It should be noted that the 
prosperity of the industry rti earlier years depended on the large exports of 
yarn (especially of the coarse variety) to China and Japan. But when that 
trade was lost, the industriajists turned their attention to the manufacture of 
•piecegoods for local markets. The nearness of raw material does not seem 
to be the main factor in determining the location of this industry. Though 
mos^ffthe mills are in the cotton growing regions, there are important 
cottonoNts in the Punjab in the north and the Ceded Districts in the 
south which do not figure in this industry. . r This anomaly can be under¬ 
stood when we notice that England amt Japan, the two leading cotton 
textile producers of the world, have to depend on imported cotton for their 
industry. Even in America, the northern provinces were the leading textile 
manufacturers for a long time, whereas the southern provinces produced 
the cotton. The concentration of a large number of mills in the same place 
led to other external economies and all these helped to make Bombay the 
• leader of the industry in the country. 

But later several factors operated to break this concentration. The 
supremacy of Bombay island was gradually lost to other centres, the most 
important of which wt§ Ahmedabad. But since it is in the Bombay 
Presidency itself, this.fact is not revealed by the above table. The VKgrtiit 
of this change csyi be poted from the following figtftrcs giving average 
production per year during different periods. 

PRODUCTION OF YARN—(Million lbs.) 

Rest of Rest of Grand Total 
• Bombay. Ahmedabad. Bombay Pres. India. 1'roduction. 


Produc- %of G. Produc- %of G. Produc- Vol G* Produc- %of G. 

*-: *11..4. i: ° ii> i: ° rr l j.: i 



/c 

tion. 

Total 

/o 

tion. Total 

tion. 

0 Total 

tion. 

°Total 


kverage 

1901-04 

326* 

57 

45 

8 

46 

8 

159 

27 

576 


1911-14 

349 

52 

58 

10 

52 

8 

196 

30 

665 


1919-22 

336 

50 

79 

12 

53 

8 

195 

30 

663 

i) 

1928-31 

229 

29 

130 

17 

65 

8 

358 

46 

782 

n 

1934-37 

282 

27 

169 

16 

77 

8 

510 

49 

1038 


1937-38 

331 

28 

184 

16 

77 

7 

568 

49 

1160 


• 

# PRODUCTION OF PIECEGOODS- 

-(Million yards^ 


Average 

1901-04 

293 

54 

102 

19 

. 47 

9 

99 

18 

541 

>> 

1§11-14" 

618 

53 

259 

21 

87 

8 

209 

18 

1173 

*> 

1919-22 

874 

53 

372 

23 

125 

7 

280 

17 

1651 

n 

1928-31 

798 

35 

643 

28 

175 

8 

675 

29 

2291 

* »» 

1934-37 

1139 

33 

990 

28 

213 

6 

1171 

* 33 

3513 

• 

1937-38 

1376 

34 

1087 

27 

260 

6 

1361 

33 

4084 

From tl*e above tables 

we find 

that in the beginning of this 

century 


Bombay Presidency accounted for more than 70% of the production of yarn 
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and over 80% of piecegoods. Of the former the glares of Bombay island and 
Ahmedabad were 57 and 8 and of the latter 54 and 19 respectively. Since 
then till the end of the post-war triennium there has been a slow but 
persistent fall in Bombay’s share in yarn, which was shared between 
Ahmedabad and other up country centres. But still it continued to be the 
chief producer with a share of more than 50%. Bombay’s loss in yarn was 4 
chiefly due to the loss of export trade in yarn with China and Japan, and 
the increased production of piecegoods could not fully compensate thjjiKoss. 
In piecegoods it did not lose much ground because there was an e»Jpandin|£ 
market for indigenous prodtfctijyi in competition with impofts. # 

But after this period, several *new factors influenced the dispersion of 
the industry away from Bombay. The change in the direction of Bombay's 
trade from foreign to internal markets weakened its advantage in tr&nsport 
costs. Unfortunately for Bombay, about the same time the railway rates 
were revised from low rates over long distance from ports to a more 
equitable basis according to the distance travelled and this still further 
weakened its position in the internal markets. Again in the post-war period 
rents, taxes, water-rates and other charges for municipal services were 
raised in that city, and these contributed to an increase in the cost of 
p roduct ion in that centre. All these factors tended to increase the burden 
GTrtliel ndustry in Bombay, and the situation was accentuated by the revival 
of imports from Uaficashire and new competition from J/ipan. Ahmedabad 
and other inland centres had the advantage of lower freight charges for 
raw materials and finished goods, and the rents, taxes, and labour charges, 
also were lower there. Again, the development of electric schemes in 
Madras and the United Provinces gave a fillip to this industry in those centres. 
Of all the inland centres, Ahmedabad came out best for several reasons. It is 
near the cotton growing tracts, specially of the medium and long-staple 
varieties, and has a big market in the neighbouring regions of Kathiawar, 
Gujarat, the Punjab, the United Provinces, Delhi, etc. It has, in addition, 
managing agents who confined their activities to a limited number of con¬ 
cerns and hence have more time to pay personal attention to many details. 
Fortunately, it could command a labour force which was more steady and 
less militant than that in Bombay. Also as most of the mills in Ahmedabad 
were newly established the machinery was modern and superior to those 
in Bombay. 

With the growth of the external and internal competition many of the 
mills in Bombay came to trouble, and after 1923 the managements tried to 
reduce their costs at the expense of labour. This led to a aeries' of labour 
strikes of greater or less intensify culminating in the great general strike of 
of 1928-29 which shook the foundations of the industry in that centre. 
Ahmedabad and other inland centres seized this opportunity and increased 
their production at the expense of Bombay. By the end of the triennium 
1928-31 Bombay’s share in yarn came down to 27% compared with 57% in the 
beginning of the century, Ahmedabad’s share increased to 17% from 8% and' 
the share of other parts outside Bombay Presidency increased to 46% from 
27%. In piecegoods the respective percentage shares were ‘35 and 54; 28 
and 19; 29 and 18. Whereas all other centres increased their production of 

. v 
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yarn to nearly three times mat of the earlier period, Bombay’s share came 
down by nearly a third. In piecegoods, whereas other centres increased 
their production by nearly 6 times, Bombay could increase it only by 
3 times. 

, The following figure* show the average production per year of 
different varieties of yarn and piecegoods in the different regions. 


YARN (million lbs.) 


C&unts 1^20 21—30 * 31-40 above 40 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (1) (2) (3) < 4 ) (1) (2) (3) (4) (l) (2) (3) (4) 


1901-04 284 16 34 145 38 21 11 12 3 8 1 2 

1919-22 240 27 35 146 90 45 15 45 5 6 2 3 

1928-.fl 136 48 40 239 72 60 19 97 15 15 4 14 

19 34-37 144 69 42 332 84 46 27 122 35 31 4 40 

1937-38 143 68 42 355 102 45 26 130 54* 39 7 52 


11—1 
6 7 2 2 
18 24 2 11 
30 33 3 19 


(l) Bombay. (2) Ahmedabad. (3) Rest of Bombay. (4) Rest of India. 


These figures show that Bombay’s loss was confined only to the coarse 
varieties of less'than 20icounts; in counts 21-30 it could not show much 
improvement after the war. But Ahmedabad and other centres gained in 
all varieties. , , • 


PIECEGOODS (million yards). 

Dhoties Shirtings Coloured goods 



(1) 

12) 

(3) 

(4) 

(1) 

(2)* 

(3) 

(4> 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1901-04 

19 

63 

9 

17 

104 

16 

17 

15 

. 15 

• • • 

• • • 

8 

1919-22 

13 

177 

43 

64 

280 

107 

31 

45 

338 

31 

29 

60 

1928-31 

162 

281 

5? 

223 

262 

154 

25 

126 

226 

139 

58 

126 

1934-37 

331 

321 

68 

436 

375 

203 

37 

254 

218 

312 

65 

192 

1937-38 

357 

318 

79 

461 

495 

229 

40 

321 

238 

339 

79 

238 


(l) Bombay. (2) Ahmedabad. (3) Rest of Bombay. (4) Rest of India. 

These figures show that after the war, Bombay lost heavily in coloured 
goods and to a small extent in shirtings. In dhoties its production increased 
by nearly 80%. Ahmedabad and other centres improved in all lines. 

The hnpo^tion of higher import duties in the emergency budget of 1931 
and the grihting of tariff protection to the industry in the subsequent years 
brought a&out nfew trends in the location.* All the centres could expand 
their production at the expense of imports, and hence the relative shares 
had not shown any marked variation. But an important point to be 
noticed is that as the competition from centres nearer the maricets had been 
increasing, the older centres like Bombay and Ahmedabad had been 
switching on to superior varieties of yarn and piecegoods. From the table 
given above*it will be noticed that between the triennium beginning with 
1928 and the triennium ending with 1938 Bombay increased its production 
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of coarse yarn below 20 counts from 136 millioji lbs. to 143 million lbs. per 
year, in counts 21 to 30 from 72 to 102, whereas in counts 31 to 40 it 
increased from 15 to 54 and in counts above 40 from 6 to 30 million lbs. 
Ahmedabad showed similar rapid improvement in fine counts and slight 
improvement in coarse counts less than 20; in founts 21-30 it actually lost 
15 million lbs., i.e., from 60 to 45 million lbs. Though the mills outside* 
Bombay also showed similar improvement, the shaie of fine yarn in their 
total production was much less than that of Bombay and Ahmeffcbad. 
Among piecegoods Ahmedabad improved much in coloured good&^oilowed 
by shirting and dhoties in order. Though Bombay improved tremendously 
its production of dhoties and shirting, in coloured goods it could not come 
back to the post-war record. Other centres showed improvement in 
all lines. • 

Thus it will be seen that Bombay and Ahmedabad had been trying to 
maintain their position of eminence in total production by specialising in 
higher qualities. Anothei* important point to be noticed is that the shares 
of Bombay and Ahmedabad were greater in piecegoods than in yarn. This 
is due to the fact that most of the mills in the United Provinces and Madras 
manufacture only yarn for supplying to the handlooms. If these centres 
also begin to manufacture piecegoods and in addition Sind, the Punjab 
and Bengal which are the largest markets for the'producls of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad also enter the industry, the two older centres will feel the 
pinch. In fact, Ahmedabad had been showing the same tendencies as were 
experienced by Bombay in the twenties of this century. From all these, 
considerations it will appear that there may be greater dispersion of the 
industry in future. 

This situation offers an exact parallel to what ha<^ happened in the 
United States of Ajnerica, as can be seen from the following extract 

“That the features of New England’s natural environment are 
favourable for cotton manufacturing is shown by its*past record in industrial 
history. Its bracing climate, its water power resources, accessibility to 
raw materials, fuel and markets by land and sea are significant in the final 
interpretation of the present role of its manufacturing activity; but their 
value translated into terms of current competitive endeavour is eclipsed by 
cheapness of southern labour, an economic factor which has checked further 
development in the north. Failure to reduce local taxation has been a 
contributing factor in the elimination of various mills specially in Massa¬ 
chusetts. #New England surrendered its leadership in national cotton 
manufacturing which it held for upwards 130 years to the*cot|o’n growing 
states of south in 1925. Its chances of regaining that eminenceware slight. 
Readjustments effected in the nineties taxed the shrewdness of mill- 
owners and managers, who successfully initiated a regime whereby fine 
goods were manufactured by an increasingly large number of mills. That 
New England by its longer experience can by means of its able management, 
and skilled labour adjust itself to refinement of production is a fortunate 
circumstance, a response to natural environment which stimulates both 

1. J. H. Burgy, Tlui New England Cotton Textile Industry, • 
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mental and physical activity. Competition from south had however 
also made inroads into the fine field especially in the medium fine counts, to 
which New England’s attention has been largely restricted in the past 6 or 
7 years on account of inadequate protection on finer yarns. This condition 
has been somewhat alleviated with the enactment of the Tariff Bill of 1930. 
•The northern manufacturer recognises that his southern competitors can 
and are spinning these finer yarns and that the situation behoves his still 
greaJl^remphasis on quality. If New England is to progress there must be 
an increased output and superior quality of production per operative. The 
manufacturer must produce goods cheaply and efficiently and be able to 
adopt his production to ephemeral style trends on short notice. There 
should be less divergence on wages between the north and south. The 
northern worker however should be paid higher wages than his southern 
brother because he turns out a superior product and in the second place the 
living expenses are higher.” 

The above extract is quoted at such length because it offers an exact 
• parallel and tells the tale in India if therein north is replaced by Bombay and 
south by other parts of India. From the above account we find that 
though natural conditions and transport facilities played a great part in the 
location of the cotton industry in the earlier years, of late, market has been 
proving to be the dominant factor. This is especially so in the case with 
India where raw cotton is grown over large parts of the country. Still 
some centres have* special advantages for finer varieties and superior kinds 
. of cloth. The general trend seems to be towards greater dispersion. 

JUTE INDUSTRY 

The following table gives the percentage of workers in different regions 
to the total workers in the jute industry during the years mentioned. 



1935. 

1931. 

1935. 

1937. 

Bengal. 

98.2 

96.0 

93.6 

93.2 

Madras. 

1.0 

2.3 

2.4 

1.7 

Bihar. 

• • • 

0.3 

1.7 

2.0 

United Provinces. 

• • • 

0.4 

1.2 

2.1 

French Settlements. 

0.8 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 


From this table we find that, this is a.very highly localised industry, 
being concentrated mainly in Bengal. The chief factors responsible for 
this condfeptrafcion were (l) raw materials, (2) power resources, and 
(3) trauspeyt facilities to markets. Bengal is the home of raw jute and in 
this commodity it holds a monopolistic position in the whole world, “it is 
in the great stretches of fertile land in Bengal where clay and sand arc 
mixed with decayed vegetable matter, and where the overflow of the rivers 

# leaves deposits which renew the soil year by year that the world’s jute 

* fields lie.” 1 The availability of the raw material and power resources in the 
form of coal^ led to the development of this industry in Bengal. This 

• 1. Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, p. 8. 
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industry depends for its prosperity on a va^t overseas market, because 
more than 90% of the products are exported, 1 It enjoys unique transport 
facilities both for importing the raw materials and exporting the manu¬ 
factured articles, because the jute mills on the Hoogly are very favourably 
situated for assembling the raw materials from the interior by numerous 
water-ways and exporting the finished good£ by sea. Thus all factors# 
made the banks of the Hoogly near Calcutta pre-eminently suitable for the 
growth of the industry. 

Even in this industry the influence of the market can be noticed from 
the slight dispersion of the industry to Madras, the United Provinces 
and Bihar for meeting the local*demand. The increased demand for jute 
goods in the United Provinces and Bihar after the development of the sugar 
industry in those provinces led to the establishment of small factories to 
cater to the needs of the local market. There is not much scope for wider 
dispersion because the internal demand is much smaller compared with the 
foreign and the mills in the interior cannot compete with those of Bengal in 
foreign trade on account of the latter’s advantages in transport charges, •' 
trained labour forces and the strong financial position of a large number of 
the existing mills. 

Thus we find that raw material and power rqStmrces played a decisive 
part In the location of the industry in Bengal and the good transport 
facilities for import*of raw materials and export of,finished goods to overseas 
markets added strength to its established position. In this respect it offers 
a contrast to the other textile industry, namely, cotton, which is not very, 
much influenced by the presence of raw material but depends to a great 
extent on the internal market, leading to greater dispersion of the industry. 

. SUGAR INDUSTRY 

The following table gives the percentage of workers in the different 


regions to the total 

workers in the 

sugar in 

duStry during 

the years 

mentioned. 

1925. 

1931. 

1935. 

1936- 

United Provinces. 

33.7 

55.1 

58.7 

56.4 

Bihar. 

34.6 

26.4 

23.0 

23.9 

Madras. 

24.9 

12.8 

4.6 

4.4 

Bengal. 

•0.7 


4.6 

4.0 

Bombay. • 

5.0 

1.9 

2.7 

. 3.5 

Punjab. 

1.1 

3.1 

3.1 # • 

1.9 

Mysore. 

• 

. . . 

1.0 

• 1.2 

Baroda. 

.. . 

0.5 

... 

0.4 

Bombay States. 


• » • 

*1.7 

2.0 

Madras 

• • • 

• • • 

0.2 

0.2 

Central India States. 

• • • 

• • • 

0.1 

1.4 

Rajputana. 

• • ■ 

... 

0.3 

0.7 


1. Growth of Industry and Trade in Modern India by Vakil and others. 
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This table teveals two interesting facts: (1) the industry has been 
spreading to all parts of the country and (2) at the same time the concentra¬ 
tion tended to increase between 1925 and 1935. This apparent paradox can 
be understood when we notice that this industry developed rapidly after 
the imposition of the high revenue duties of 1930 and 1931 and chiefly after 
the tariff protection of 1932. The trends before that year need not be taken 
seriously as the magnitude of the industry at that time was relatively small. 
The%ijief factors which influence the location of the sugar industry aTe 
(l) the existence of sugarcane in sufficient quantities within easy reach to 
ruu’an economic"plant and (2) the availability 5f transport facilities to carry 
the cane to the factories. These two fatffors are very important because 
any delay in the time of transportation of cane from field to the factory 
causes'loss in the sacrose content of the cane. Next in order of importance 
comes* the influence of the market. Power resources do not appear to 
influence the location of this industry because the bagassee left after the 
pressing of the juice from the cane is the chief fuel. 

Whereas in other parts of the globe sugarcane is extensively grown in 
the tropical regions like Java and the West Indies, the principal sugarcane 
producing are^s in India are confined to the sub-tropical regions of 
Northern India, where of the cane is grown compared with 8% in the 
tropical regions of the south. In this respect it suffers from several dis¬ 
advantages because the*cane crop is subject to extreme variations of 
temperature and liable to attack from diseases and iusect pests, 1 and the 
yield per acre is also smaller there than in the tropical regions. 2 But the 
rich alluvial soil of the gangetic plain confers an initial advantage on the 
sugar producing areas of the United Provinces and Bihar, which outweighs 
to some extent t^e climatic advantages of other regions. Other contributory 
factors for the small progress of sugarcane cultivation in the tropical 
regions were the high costs of cultivation, especially in the Deccan canal 
region of Bombay, and.the large lange of competitive cash crops like jute in 
Bengal, and giouudnut, cotton, plantains, chillies and tobacco, apart from 
the staple food crop paddy, in South India. The agricultural factors which 
control the production of cane in certain areas were the lack of irrigation 
resources for providing a constant supply of water for a long period, and 
drainage facilities. 

Along with the production of sugarcane and raw sugar or ‘gur\ indigenous 
methods of manufacture of white sugar, called kliandasari, were prevalent 
in the United Provinces for a long time. Some attempts ware made to 

* ■ • 

1. N. C. Mehta's convocation address to the Imperial Institute ol Sugar Technology— 

AI. 1*. UandlTi’s Sin/ar Annual, 1^38, p. 101. * 

2. Average yield per acre (vide Sugar Supplement, Indian Trade Journal for 
3 ‘*37-38). 

(in tons) 



1936-37 

1937-38 

United Provinces 

3,226 

3,386 

Bihar 

2,332 

2,401 

Madras * 

6,103 

6,224 

Bombay 

5,484 

6,446 
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foster the growth of factory production in the post-war period; but these 
failed on account of the competition from foreign imports. But with the 
granting of tariff protection, the industrialists in the United Provinces and 
Bihar, which are the chief cane producing areas, who had already some 
experience in indigenous and factory production, established sugaT factories. 
They had the advantage of having large tracts of sugarcane fields in the 
neighbourhood, to supply the needs of large-scale production. They had 
also the added advantage of a big market for their production in Noplflern 
India 1 itself, and both these factors were more favourable to th^TTnited 
Provinces, which explains fts larger share. Though the*Punjab basthe 
biggest market, and is second onl£*to the United Provinces in the area under 
sugarcane cultivation, the industry there met with little success. This is due 
to the adverse climatic conditions and frost, which reduce the sacrose Content 
of the cane, as a result of which the factories cannot effectively compete 
with those of the neighbouring United Provinces . 2 

Though the United Provinces and Bihar have so far maintained 
their position as the chief sugar producing areas, several new factors had 
been operating to stimulate the growth of the industry in other parts of the 
country. The disastrous fall in the price of jute during the recent economic 
depression and the subsequent schemes of restrictidh of the area under that 
crop, led to some increase in the area under sugarcane and the establish¬ 
ment of factories in'Bengal. But the recent rise in .the price of jute due to 
war may check this growth for sometime. Similarly the fall in the price of 
rice in the thirties directed the attention of South Indian cultivators to 
sugarcane and this led to the establishment of a few factories here and there 
in the South. The irrigation schemes of the Governments of Mysore and 
Hyderabad encouraged the growth of sugarcane and supplied the impetus 
for starting factories ip those areas. In addition to the higher yield and 
longer duration of the season, the factories in South India have the added 
advantage of the availability of gur or jaggery manufactured from palmirah 
and cocoanut trees, for refining into sugar during off season and this 


1. Consumption of sugar iu different provinces : 


(in 1000 tons) 


Production 


Consumption 


Bengal 29 174 

Bombay 55 223 

Madras a 34 100 

Bibar Sc Orissa 335 70 

Unitlil Provinces 720 125 

Punjab 33 565 • 

Central Provinces • ... 43 

Assam ... 17 

Sind ... . 25 

Kajputana ... 58 

Central 4ndia ... 35 

Hyderabad ... 19 

Mysore ... 10 

Kath ... 4 


2. Report of the Tariff Board on the Sugar Industry, 1938, p.23. 
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incidentally reduces the cost per unit of overhead charges. Bengal also has 
this supply, and the sugar refined from this gur is free fTom excise duty. 
The introduction of prohibition of alcoholic drinks in several provinces gave 
an impetus to the manufacture of gur from unfermented liquors and this may 
have some influence on trends of location in future when this programme 
comes into full force. Apart from these natural advantages and economic 
factors, public opinion has of late (specially after the inauguration of 
provk^cial autonomy) been favouring greater self-sufficiency in the require¬ 
mentsofc«ach province. Thus though immediately after the grant of pro¬ 
tection in 1932 tlie industry was concentrated hi the United Provinces and 
Bihar, several factors had been operating.to disperse the industry wider. 

A change in the territorial distribution of production is bound to have 
serious tepurcussions on the present exporting areas, namely, the United 
Provinoes and Bihar. This possibility attracted the attention of the indus¬ 
trialists and the Governments of these two provinces so far back as 1935 
when in the Sugar Conference they pleaded for af reduction in the railway 
•freight on sugar to distant parts of the country. This was naturally resisted 
by the representatives of those provinces who wanted to develop their 
industry with the help of this indirect protection also. The subsequent 
developments have substantiated the fears of the representatives of these 
provinces. 1 Out of 27 factories established between 1935 and 1938, 
8 were in the United Provinces, 1 in Bihar and the rest 18 were in other 
provinces. In order to check undesirable growth and congestion in the 
United Provinces and Bihar, the provincial Governments introduced a 
scheme for licensing new factories. The Sugar Tariff Board of 1938 drew the 
attention of the Government and people to the need for rationalisation of the 
industry under some form of State control, and for this purpose suggested 
•the convening of afl all-India conference representing all interests. Though 
the future prospects of the two provinces seem to be gloomy, it is 
necessary to take notice of the following facts without rushing to hasty 
conclusions. It will be 'noticed that the mills of southern and western 
India can at best supply the needs of those regions and from the previous 
table we notice that it is only a quarter of the total consumption. The 
supplies of the United Provinces and Bihar to South India are about a 


1. New factories 

established. 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

• 

Total 

United Provinces 

1 

2 

2 

3 

8 

Bihar 

• • • 

1 

• • • 

• ■ ■ 

1 

Madras 

... 

2 


2 

4 

Bombay 

... 

• • • 

, ,, 

1 

1 

Bengal 


• * « 

2 

3 

5 

Punjab 

... 

1 

« • • 

■ * • 

1 

Orissa 

... 

• •• 

1 

• ■ « 

1 

States 

I 

• • • 

4 


5 

Assam 

... 

• • • 

• •• 

1 

1 

• 

2 

6 

9 

10 

27 
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quarter of their total surplus. All these supplies cannot be eliminated by 
increased local production because the factories of those provinces which 
gained more experience can work with greater efficiency and bring down 
costs of production. In addition where there are a large number of factories, 
the available quantity of by-products like molasses and bagassee, etc., will 
be large enough to put to some economic use and if some return can be got 
for them, this will help to bring down the cost of production of sugar. 
Already the Governments of the United Provinces and Bihar have introduced 
legislation to encourage the production of power alcohol from moWa'ses, and 
if their attempts at getting this mixed with petrol succeed, and in addition 
if researches in the uses of molasses as cattle feed, manures, road stirface 
materials also succeed, these areas will be in a good position to maintain 
their place. Further, the industrialists can try to find increased uses for 
sugar by way of manufacture of syrups, confectioneries, and canning and 
preservation of fruits, etc. Hence though other centres also may develop 
and the relative position cf these provinces may come down, it will be 
possible for them to maintain their present production. » . 

Apart from this problem of inter-provincial location, this industry 
has additional problems relating to the distribution of factories in the 
same region. If there is a congestion of factories in any region, there 
will be competition for crop in the same area leading to undesirable results. 
Where factories aiv few and far between as in Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
the Punjab, this problem does not arise. But in the United Provinces and 
Bihar, the necessity for a system of zoning for factories was felt. Of course 
there are obvious advantages and disadvantages in this system. Among 
the former we may mention (l) the contact between the factory owners 
and agriculturists which may regulate the demand for the total quantity of 
cane and its time of supply to the material advantage of both parties. 
(2) Also by this personal contact, the agriculturists can obtain advances 
for their crop to enable them to raise increased quantities of improved 
varieties of cane by spending money on manure an'd seeds. (3) It will also 
encourage the creation of better facilities for transport of cane from field 
to factory, reducing loss to both parties. The principal disadvantage of 
this system of zoning is the fear that a monopoly may be created for each 
factory, whose management may exploit the weaker ryot and also deny 
encouragement for special qualities by paying uniform rates. But the 
experience in parts of Madras and in all factories in Bombay may allay this 
fear, and this evil can be checked by fixing minimum price for the cane and 
premium lor special qualities. The Tariff Board of 1938 reported that the 
matter was under the active consideration of the two provincial Governments 
concerned and if necessary action is taken, it is bound to have beneficial 
results to both the parties. 

IRON AND STEED INDUSTRY 

The following table gives the percentage of workers in the different 
regions to the total workers in the iron and steel industry during the years 
mentioned. 
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Region 

1925 

1931 

1935 

1937 

Bihar 

S3.6 

64.5 

67.0 

53.2 

Bengal 

15.7 

21.5 

27.1 

40.1 

Madras 

* • • 

■ • • 

tst 

1.0 

JLInited Provinces 

« • • 


0.3 

0.2 

Mysore 

0.7 

14.0 

5.6 

5.5 


Froin^he above table we find that it is a highly localised industry con- 
centramfcnuainly in the provinces of Bengal and Bihar. During the period 
under consideration Bihar gradually lost its position mainly to Bengal, and 
to a certain extent to Mysore. The United Provinces and Madras were 
just entering into the industry and their shares were relatively small. 

Tin? chief factors that influence the location of this industry are the 
existence of (l) iron ore and fluxing materials and (2) power resources in 
the form of coal. Tn addition, the industry should have good financial 
support and a wide market because it should be conducted on a very large 
•scale to be successful. In all parts of the world the iron industry is located 
either near the coal fields which have good transport facilities for iron ore 
or vice versa and India is no exception for obvious reasons. Uarge deposits 
of the ore exist in many parts of the country. But at present by 
far the most important are those which lie in the so-called “iron belt” 
extending over the district .of Singhbutn in Bihar and the adjoining feudatory 
States of Orissa. 'The belt contains quantities of large rich iron ore 
in which the proportion of metallic iron frequently rises over 60%.! The iron 
industry of India was first established on the coal fields of Bengal which 
could obtain ore cheaply from the adjoining fields which had ore near the 
surface. But extensive exploratory work was done by Sir J. J. Tata before 
•the Tata Iron ahfl Steel Works was located in the place now called 
Jamshedpur which has unique transport facilities for bringing rich iron ore 
and best quality coal. This is responsible for making the pig iron produced 
there cheapest in the whble world. Whereas a large part of the pig iron 
produced there is converted into steel goods in or in the neighbourhood of 
this factory, most of the pig iron produced in Bengal is exported to foreign 
countries. Hence though the factories of Bengal have to pay transport 
charges for carrying ore from a distance to the coal fields, they enjoy 
favourable conditions for exporting the finished goods and also in having the 
managing agency close by. The Mysore factory was established to exploit 
the neighbouring markets of Southern India,*but due to several adverse con¬ 
ditions in technical factors it was a losing concern till recently? So far 
the industry* ha! been concentrated in the “iron belt” of Northern India. 
“Gwalior presents immense possibilities amfin time to come may stand as 
a formidable rival to Bengal and Bihar.” 1 2 High grade 0Te, limestone and 
manganese are available in the neighbourhood in large quantities. The 
only drawback is the great distance of the coal fields. This will partly be 
aompensated by nearness of the market. Though there are extensive 
deposits in the Central Provinces and some valuable deposits in Southern 

1. Report of the Tariff Board on Steel Industry, 1924, p. II. 

2. “ Capital" Indian Industries . Trade and Transport Supplement, 1935, p. 58. 
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India, the scope for wider dispersion seems to be limited at least in the 
near future. Their main handicap is the lower content of iron in the 
ore. Though the Central Provinces have coal, its ash content is great 
and so it is not useful for the manufacture of coke. Southern India does 
not possess coal fields close to the ore deposits, and the industry can be 
developed only if hydro-electric poweT can be supplied cheaply. Further*, 
electric power can be substituted only for a paTt of the coal requirements, 
and for use as a reducing agent,a continuous and cheap supply of,either 
coke or charcoal must be found. In addition, this is one of the JkiSustries 
which have to be conducted on a very large scale and another big factory 
may not very easily find martlets for its products. In fact, with the 
amalgamation of the Bengal Iron Works and the Indian Iron and Steel 
Works of Bengal into a new company which made arrangements to 
commence manufacture of steel from 1940, the capacity of the existing 
steel concerns in India has come to a high figure of over a million tons. 
So to ensure the success £>f any more concerns, wider markets have to be 
found for iron and steel goods in higher engineering industries like; 
machinery, ship-building, automobiles, etc., in all of which India is lagging 
behind advanced industrial countries. If these and other industries for 
military purposes like manufacture of ammunition., etc., are established in 
India, there will be greater defnand for indigenous production of iron and 
steel goods and greater scope for expansion of the industry in the other 
regions. In some of these industries port cities like Calcutta will be at an 
advantage because of the availability of docks for ship-building. 

Another direction in which great strides have been made in other 
parts of the globe and slight tendencies are noticeable even in this country, 
is the use of scrap iron in lurnaces. In some countries scrap iron is 
replacing pig iron itself. It has been observed that “As far as is 
due to changes in demand, the decline of Scotland which has occurred 
mainly in the pig iron branch is due in part to the depression in foundry 
and ship-building trades, but chiefly to the use of Scrap in steel furnaces.” 1 
In India, the seiap is used in a few re-rolling mills in the United Provinces 
and Madras and a good quantity is exported to foreign countries. But this 
branch ol the industry is not likely to attain gieat dimensions here, 
because the quantity of scrap available in different regions of the country 
is small due to the backwardness in heavy industries and the poverty ol 
the people. Where some quantities are available, small factories may 
be set up. But their weakness was revealed in the conference called 
by the (jovernment of India on the representation of the sm%ll concerns 
about the unfair competition by Tatas. ' • 

Thus on all accounts we find that this industry is likely l to continue 
to be localised in Bengal and Bihar for a long time to t come. But when the 
rich ores of Bihar are exhausted or when the demand for steel increases by 
the devel6pment of higher engineering and munition industries, the 
Central Provinces, Gwalior and Madras may have good chances of deve¬ 
loping the industry. 


1. U. C. Allen, lirittsh Industries and Tlicir Organisation, p. 112. 
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In England the “location of the industry had been repeatedly and 
vitally affected by the discovery, from time to time, of new processes 
of production.” 1 “Before the eighteenth century charcoal was used for 
smelting the ore and so the foundries were established in regions 
abundantly supplied with ore and timber. But discoveries of the use of 
roal in smelting, in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, transferred 
the industry to districts abounding in ore and coal. But the fuel economies 
achiev‘d during this century reduced the quantity of coke required to 
smelt the iron ore, and the industry came to be developed even in regions 
having ore of a low content of iron. It will ther€by be seen that the cost 
of transport has played an outstanding «part in determining the location, 
and changes in the location of the iron and steel industries—partly the 
relative^ costs of transporting the coal to the ore and the ore to the coal, 
and parjly the cost of distributing the product, the other influencing the 
type of product produced in a given district. But it should be observed 
that the method of charging, e.g., railway classification at low ton-mile-rate, 
^nd tapering system of charging a lower rate over long distances—has 
tended to reduce the cost of transport as a location factor. Nevertheless 
in the smelting and refining of materials and the production of semi¬ 
manufacturing products, tfoal is a raw material and a source of power, so 
that the pull of the coal* producing areas, in combination with the areas 

producing other minerals, is irresistible.”- • 

• • 

That the market also exercised an important influence is shown by 
tfie line of specialisation followed by the iron and steel industry in 
different parts of the country, (Great Britain). “The coastal regions 
specialised upon steel, produced either directly for export or as material for 
ship-building or for industries producing finished goods for export. In 
the Sheffield area*the industry concentrated upon special classes of steel 
needed not only in the cutlery trade, but also in ammunition work and 
other classes of work in which the cost of transport of the final product was 
not a major consideration.” 3 


PAPER INDUSTRY 

The following table gives the shares of different regions in the number 
of people employed in the industry:— 



1925 

19.71 

1935 

1^37 

Bengal • # 

77.6 

73.7 

72.5 

64.2 

United Provjnces 

14.6 

1 £4 

14.1 

12.3 

Bombay 

6.0 

11.0 

12.2 

11.8 

Madras 

• • • 

2.1 

... 

1.6 

Madras States 

1.8 

0.8 

1.2 

. I* 

Punjab 

• • • 

... 

• • • 

8.5 


1. 0. 0. Allen, Hr'ttixh Industries am I Their Organisation, p. 80. 
! l . Koyal Commission liuport, p. 254. 

• 3. Ibid., p. 31, para 71. 
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This shows that this is a highly localised industry mainly concentrated 
in Bengal, with the United Provinces and Bombay following in order. Out of 
the 12 mills manufacturing paper in 1937, 3 were in Bengal, 2 in the United 
Provinces, 4 in Bombay, 1 in the Punjab, 1 in Madras and 1 in Travancore 
State. But the mills in Bengal are the biggest, and cover nearly three- 
fourths of the total production of the country. Though the Punjab and 
Madras mills were established a long time back, they were closed for long 
periods due to different reasons. + J> 

The main requirements for starting a paper mill arg(l)raw materials 
and auxiliary materials, (2) poorer, (3) pure water in sufficient quantities 
and (4) market. Upto the thirties of this century “sabai” grass was the 
chief raw material and it was available in large quantities only in the United 
Provinces, Bihar and the Punjab. Auxiliary materials consist of chemicals 
required for the manufacture of pulp from raw materials, or for bleaching the 
pulp, and for the conversion of pulp into paper, the last variety consisting 
of loading and sizing materials. In the beginning almost all these had to be, 
imported from abroad; but now a good proportion of them are manu¬ 
factured in Bengal. Coal was the chief source of power and it was available 
only in Bengal and Bihar. It is not surprising that the industrialists of 
Bengal found the banks of the river Hooghly an ideal place to start the 
industry as it was favourably situated with respect to all factors except 
market. Though'sabai grass had to be carried over long distances from the 
United Provinces, it was found “that there can be little or no economy if 
the freight on 'll tons of grass for 900 miles is saved at the cost of paying 
freight on 5 tons of coal for a distance not much shorter.” 1 Want of raw 
materials and power resources were the chief handicaps in developing the 
industry in other centres near the markets. r 

But the tariff protection of 1931 brought about important developments 
in the last decade with the successful use of bamboo as the raw material for 
making pulp and with the development of li 3 T dro»electric schemes in some 
provinces and vSlates which were formerly liandicaped for want of power 
resources. This change in raw materials and power resources is responsible 
for the dispersion of the industry to distant centres which are lavourably 
situated with respect to these factors, and the high costs of transport 
from Bengal weakened her position in these markets. All the four mills 
established in 193S were outside Bengal, viz., one in the United Provinces, 
one in Bihar, one in Orissa, and one in Mysore. By the end of 1938 a new 
compauy v was floated in Hyderabad to take advantage of the bamboo forests 
and the coal resources in the State. There was a proposal to.sfart a mill in 
South Madras using “eta” reed«and hydro-electric power. . 

So far, India has been producing only the ordinary kinds of writing 
paper, and she depends entirely on foreign imports f6r newsprint which is 
made chiefly from mechanical and chemical pulp. Though forests of 
coniferous trees—pine, spruce and fir—exist in the Himalayas, the great 
difficulty of extraction and the lack of transport facilities have hitherto stood 
in the way of utilisation of this wood tor the manufacture of .chemical pulp. 

1. Tariff Board Report on l'apor Industry, 1925, p. 67. 
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But there was a proposal for the erection of a mill using pine and silver fir 
wood from the Kashmir State, a new development which may prove to he of 
considerable importance. The possibilities of the manufacture of pulp from 
the pine are more promising, though the quantity available in accessible areas 
is confined to the United Prorinces. Another important line for development 
is afforded by the existence of large quantities of bagasse in the sugar 
industry of the United Provinces and Bihar. In the United States of America 
it is largely used in the manufacture of boards and wrapping paper, and in 
the United Kingdom also encouragement is given # to this industry by putting 
this commodity on the free import list. The chances for the development 
of this industry are worth investigation. ** 

All the above facts tend to show that the trend is for the dispersion of 
the industry to some other parts of the country also. 

CEMENT INDUSTRY* 

The following table gives the percentage of workers employed in the 
cement industry in the different legions: — 


• 

• 

1923 

1931 

1935 

1937 

Central Provinces 

35.S 

21.3 

33. 

31.8 

Punjab * 

15.2 

9.6 

9.2 

13.0 

Bihar 

9.7 

10.9 

10.4 

16.9 

Madras 

■ • ■ 

. « . 

3.6 

2.3 

Rajputana 

28.0 

28.8 

20.4 

17.8 

Hyderabad 


13.6 

10.4 

9.2 

Baroda • 

• • . 

5.6 

5.0 

3.6 

Bombay States 

11.3 

10.2 

1 . 8 

5.4 

Out of the 12 factories working in 

India, 4 are 

situated 

in the Central 


Provinces, 2 in Bihar, 1 in the Punjab, 1 in Rajpulana, 2 in the Bombay States, 
1 in Madras, and 1 in Hyderabad. The table shows that the industry is 
more widely dispersed than all other industries. 

The chief factors that influence the location of this industry are 
(l) raw materials, (2) power resources and (3) market. The raw materials 
consist of limestone or chalk, clay and gypsum. Eimestone of excellent 
quality exists in abundance in many parts* of the country and close to 
railway lin^s also, so that it has usually been possible to establish the 
factories in tiie fcnmediate vicinity of the quarries. 1 Suitable clay also is 
available insufficient quantities near the quarries. Gypsum is the only raw 
material which has to be carried from a distance. But in respect of fuel the 
industry is at a great disadvantage because coal of superior quality is 
available only in Bihar and Bengal. Though coal is available in the 
Central Provinces also, the special quality used in the kilns which should 
contain the minimum amount of ash, has to be brought from the above two 
provinces. Thig was partly responsible for the higher costs of production 

* 1. Report oi the Tarilt Board oa Cement, 1925, p. 4. 
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of cement in this country. With the recent developments in hydro-electricity 
this problem is partly solved. With regard to markets also, the industry had 
not been favourably situated. In the earlier years, port cities were the 
largest consumers of cement, but the factories started at that time were 
situated in the interior because they could not stand the competition with lhe v 
foreign imports in and near the ports. They were therefore catering only' 
to the internal markets which afforded indirect protection due to transport 
costs. But when the Government raised protective tariffs to enable them 
to compete even in the porjLs, new factories were not started in and near 
these places, and the existing factories extended their production for the 
expanding market. All the factories were formerly situated in central and 
northern India, far from the South Indian market. To make good this defi¬ 
ciency, in the early thirties of the century one factory was started in 
Hyderabad and a few others in the Madras province. * 

In 1936, the then existing companies amalgamated into the Associated 
Cement Company with the primary object of bringing about economies in. 
costs of production and thereby reducing prices to stimulate the demand 
for the commodity. They expected to do this by (l) utilising to the fullest 
advantage the output of all factories in their most economic markets, 
(2) regulation of production throughout the country in direct relation to 
demand for the purpose of effecting economies in working and distribution 
cost per ton, (3) improvement of the industry by the development of produc¬ 
tion in suitable localities and (-1) control of production in unsuitable areas. 
This shows that the company recognised the defects of the location of the? 
industry with respect to markets and if planned to start new factories, 
one in central Punjab, one in Sind and another in Madras. Meanwhile 
a rival cornpanv, the Dalmia Cement Company, began to*exploit this weak-, 
ness by starting one factory in the Punjab, one in Sind near Karachi and 
another south of Madras in Trichiuopoly. Thus we find that with the 
development of electric power, the market is having a greater influence on 
the location ol the industry which is becoming nioie widely dispersed. 
One important fact to be noticed in this connection is that, thanks to the 
propaganda of the Concrete Association of India, the consumption of cement 
in the up-country markets has Jai outsttipped that of the ports, and this 
is not confined to any part of India, so that it encourages the wider 
distribution of the industry. 


COAL INDUSTRY 


The following table gives the peicentage of workers in the coal industry 
in the different regions:— 



1925 

1933 

1935 

1937 

Bihar 

60.5 

57.9 

51.7 

53.2 

Bengal 

22.8 

25.8 

27.9 

26.2 

Central Provinces 

4.8 

5.0 

7.3 

6.1 

Punjab 

0.8 

0.6 

1.0 

1.2 

Assam 

2.2 

2.1 

1.0 

1.1 
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1925 

1933 

1935 

1937 

Hyderabad 

6.7 

6.1 

6.1 

6.3 

Central India States 

1.5 

l.i 

1.4 

1.3 

Bihar 

Oil 

1.1 

14 l 

A 9 

C. P. 

0.5 

0.3 

9 9 | 

T.O 


This shows that it is a highly localised industry mainly concentrated 
in the two provinces of Bihar (including States) and Bengal. The other 
areas of some importance are Hyderabad and the Central Provinces. This 
industry depends on the existence of coal*seams in the earth. All the best 
coal deposits in India are concentrated in the small region comprising of 
the western part of Bengal and the neighbouring eastern part of Bihar and 
Orissa.* Naturally the important collieries are centred there and more than 
90% of the coal raised in India every year comes from the chief coal fields of 
Raniganj, Jharia and Bokara of that region. It *was estimated by Dr. Fox 
" of the Geological Survey of India that out of a total coal reserve of nearly 
54,000 million tons, about 52,359 million tons are in the. deposits of these 
regions. 1 It is not only in quantity but also in quality that the other parts 
are at a disadvantage. • AH classes of coal are available in that region 
whereas other parts have only second class coal. This high concentration 
of power resonrceSjhad been the chief handicap for tlfe development of 
large-scale industries in the other parts of the country. But of late, this 
, is partly remedied by the development of hydro-electric power in the south¬ 
west, north and north-western parts of the country. But still there are 
some industries, like iron and steel, cement, etc., for which coal is a 
necessary ingredient. 


3. SUMMARY 

From the above survey, we find that almost all the large-scale 
industries are localised, the degree of localisation varying with the different 
industries. If the basis foi assigning an industry to a particular region is 
taken as one half of the total number of employees in the industry, we cafl 
say that cotton industry is localised in Bombay, jute and paper in Bengal, 
sugar in the United Provinces, and iron and steel, and coal in Bihar. No 
industry is localised in Madras, the Punjab and the Central Provinces. 
Cement industry is not localised in any area. But these rough generali¬ 
sations arc sometimes liable to be misleading and a bettei understanding 
of the important centres for an industry can be had only from the 
distribution of location factors for each industry. The following table gives 
the frequency distribution of these factors for the year 1937 with the class 
interval 0.5. As the population engaged on large-scale industries is less 
than 1% of the total population of the country, the co-efficietfts of location 
’are calculated with respect to both the industrial as well as total population 
of the country. 


1. Report of the Tanii Board on Steol Industry, 1924, p. 96. 
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TABLE I (A)—LOCATION FACTORS WITH REFERENCE TO 
INDUSTRIAL POPULATION 


Co-efficient. 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Sugar . # 

Iron & 

t 

Coal. 

Cement. 

Paper. 





Steel. 




0 

1 

13 

6 

13 

10 

10 

• 12 

0.01-0.50 

5 

n 

O 

7 

2 


1 

.•> 

0.50-1.00 

.■> 

• 

2 

. • • 

1 

• 

i 

1.00-1.50 

4 

• • ■ 

*• \ 

1 

... 

. . * 

.. 

1.50-2.00 

... 

. . . 

• ■ • 

. . . 

1 

* 

1 

2.00-2.50 

5 

i 

• • • 

. . . 

1 

1 

* ? 

2.50-3.00 

■ a • 

• • • 

. . . 

. . . 

> « • 

. . . 

* 

Above 3.00 

• M 

i 

• 

2 

9 

2 

6 

... 


TABLE I (B)—LOCATION FACTORS WITH REFERENCE TO 

TOTAL POPULATION 


__ . „ 

. 




• 

— 

Co-efficient. 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Sugar. 

Iron & 

Coal. Cement. 

Paper. 





Steel. 

• » 


0 

J 

13 

6 

15 

10 10 

12 

0.01-0.50 

6 

■*% 

5 

9 

2 1 

1 

0.50-1.00 

4 


5 

. . . 

1 

2 

1.00-1.50 

1 

. . . 

. • . 

• • • 

2 •' 

1 

1.50-2.00 

# 

• • • 

.. . 


. . . 

1 

1 

2.00-2.50 

• • 4 

. . • 

1 

• • ■ 

9 

• • « k. 

• • • 

2.50-3.00 

• • • 

• »( 

• ■ • 

2 

« 

■ • • • * • 

• • • 

Above 3.00 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 3 

1 

These tables show 

that jute, iron 

and steel 

.paper, coal and cement are 


confined only to a lew legions. Colton industry is lound in almost all 
regions and next comes sugar. But in a large number ol legions the latter 
industry is ol very little importance. 'The distribution with relerencc to 
industrial population is different’ lroni the distribution with lelerence 1o the 
total population because the industrial population itsell is dispersed un¬ 
evenly as can be seen from the following table:— • • 

*■ » 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PEOPLE EMPLOYED 
IN LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRIES 


Region 

1925 

1931 

1935 

1937 

Bengal 

34.3 

31.4 

29.0 

28.8 

Bombay 

21.3 

21.4 

21.6 • 

21.5 

•Madras 

7.0 

7.9 

8.3 

8.6 
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Region 

1925 

1931 

1935 

1937 

United Provinces 

4.6 

5.5 

7.2 

7.2 

Bihar and Orissa 

10.2 

9.9 

9.2 

9.3 

Central Provinces 

3.1 

4.4 

3.7 

3.4 

„ Punjab 

* 3.1 

2.6 

2.9 

3.3 

All States 

9.5 

12.4 

13.6 

13.9 


Fjom the above table we find that in 1925, out of the total industrial 
population, about a third was in Bengal and a fifth in Bombay. Bengal has 
continued to occupy the first place, though its sl?are has been steadily coming 
down. Bombay is maintaining its secon&’place as well as its share. As 
regards other provinces, the United Provinces showed the greatest increase 
in sha?e followed by Madras. The share of all States put together 
increased by nearly 50%,—from a little less than 10% to oveT 14%—during 
the decade. 

The following table gives the co-cfficients of'localisation of the different 


industries in 

different years 

calculated 

according 

to the two 

methods 

mentioned in the introduction 

— 





1st Method 


2nd Method 



* '’'(graphical) 


(numerical) 



1925 

1937 

1923 

1931 

1937 

Cotton 

0.793 

0.722 

0.640 

0.608 

0.540 

Jute 

0.842 

0.828 

0.836 

0.822 

0.793 

Sugar 

0.609 

0.625 

0.535 

0.561 

0.549 

Iron and Steel 

0.842 

o.77o 

0.729 

0.722 

0.710 

Coal 

0.763 

0.731 

0.525 

0.586 

0.564 

Cement 

* 0.848 

0.763 

0.723 

0.669 

0.644 

Paper 

(I 7/V^ 

(I 71 ^ 

II 6? 5 

' A Md 

A 57n 


One important point that will be noticed is that in all cases the graphi¬ 
cal method gave a higher figure than the numerical method. This is 
due to the fact that the number ol regions is very small and the distiibu- 
tion is not continuous. Hence the results got irom the smooth graph 
naturally give a higher figure. But both the methods lead to the same coif- 
clusions. In all industries there is a downward trend in the coefficient of 
localisation, the Tate of fall being different for the different industries. 
The causes thetefor have alieady been explained under individual 
industries. In 1937 the coefficient is highest for jute and in ojder follow 
iron and steel, cement, paper, coal, sugar and cotton. Thus the two textiles 
peculiarly ocfcnpy the opposite ends ol the ^scale. The coefficient of locali¬ 
sation foi ‘all industries put together is much smaller than that for any 
individual industry. > This is due to the fact that different industries are 
localised in different regions, and so the total industrial population is 
naturally more evenly distributed over the whole area. We notice a 
tendency of wider dispersal of industrial population in the gradual reduction 
of the coefficient of localisation with time. 

“The position of most large-scale industries (in India) has been deter¬ 
mined primarily by transport facilities, i.e., they are situated at either the 
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great ports or railway junctions. The second determining factor has been 
proximity to raw material, for instance in the case of jute and cotton 
industries. Proximity to a source of industrial power has so far been only 
a secondary consideration.” 1 We find that the industries are concentrated 
chiefly in the great ports of Bombay, Calcutta*and Madras, of which the, 
last is the least important. To these were later added, other important 
urban areas like Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Cawnpore, Madura, Coimbatore, 
etc. But still later, we find certain cities growing round industrial Antres 
created by the large-scale .planning with vision and lofesight of entre¬ 
preneurs, the chief examples, being Jamshedpur or Tatanagar and 
Dalmianagar in Bihar. 

The earlier concentration of industries in Bombay and Calcutta was due 
to several important factors. The industrial importance of these <yties is 
generally attributed to historical factors, but as there were powerful 
economic causes behind tjie growth of these towns, the concentration of 
activity therein can by no means be called irrational or fortuitous. The two , 
cities—Calcutta and Bombay—are the seats of the important managing 
agents in this country who influenced the promotion and working of large- 
scale industries. Naturally their presence influenced the location of indus¬ 
trial establishments in those places. Another important point to be noted 
is, that Calcutta aiyl Bombay are the chief ports in India, having a big share 
of the total foreign trade. Natmally they are the ^reat distributing centres 
foi the inland trade, and have excellent transport facilities to different parts 
of the country. The policy of the railways in the earlier years was to offer* 
cheap freights over long distances, and this helped the industries which 
were started there. Calcutta enjoyed some special advantages over Bombay 
in that it was very near the coal fields, and had cheap water transport to , 
the inland centres. • Moreover, while the managing agents of Bombay 
were chiefly interested in one industry, namely, cotton textiles, the managing 
agents of Calcutta exercised influence over a number of industries, viz., 
jute, coal, tea, etc. This led to the concentration of many subsidiary 
industries also there. But of late capital and business ability have become 
piore abundant in inland centres, and their tavourable transport relations 
with consuming areas by road and also the change in the railway policy of 
charging according to distance, enabled them to compete with the older 
centres. When a wide field was opened lor industrial expansion by the 
adoption of the policy of discriminating protection by the Government, 
the in land centres were greatly benefitted. 

The following table shows the rate ol development in different regions 
by giving the total number of* people employed in all larga industrial 
establishments in different regions in 1937, as a percentage of those in 1925 :— 


British India 

• 

1937 

(1925= 100) 

States' 

1937 
(1925= 100) 

Madras 

150 

Hyderabad 

171 

Bombay 

124 

Mysore 

194 

Bengal 

104 

Central India States 174 


1. Dr. Ansttjy : Economic Development o/ India, 11)36, p. 37. 
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British India 

1937 

(1925 <=■100) 

States 

(1925 

1937 

« 100) 

United Provinces 

194 

Madras States 


222 

Central Provinces 

, 81 

Bombay States 


297 

Punjab 

129 

Baroda 


186 

Bihar 

105 

Rajputana 


160 

• 


French Indian 

States 

111 


, We find thatithe rate of progress in vStates was much greater than that in 
British Indian provinces and also iti the latter, the United Provinces showed 
the highest rate of progress followed by Madras, the Punjab and Bombay 
in order. Bengal and Bihar registered only slight increases and the Central 
Provinces was the only region in which there was a fall in the industrial 
workers between the two periods. These differential rates of increase were 
partly due to the varying rates of increase in the^different industries, which 
were localised in different areas. The following table shows the progress 
made by the different industries during the period under consideration:— 


I ndustry 

1931 

1937 


(1925 = 100) 

(1925 = 1C 

Cotton 

111 

« 152 

Jute 

81 

90 

Sugar 

128 

584 

Iron and Steel 

84 

113 

Paper 

119 

168 

Cement 

121 

222 

Coal * 

92 

103 


Sugar recorded the largest increase and the United Provinces where this 
industry is localised, naturally takes the highest place in the list. Next in 
order come cement, paper and cotton. Iron and steel recorded only a slight 
increase, and jute is unique in showing a fall. It will be noted that the 
industries which recorded only a small increase or a fall are those whicji 
were affected by the economic depression as can be seen from the index 
numbers of 1931. 

The shifts in location can be explained by the following facts. The 
high degree of concentration of industries in Bombay and Calcutta brought 
in its train, higher local rates, taxes, rents and also major labom* problems. 
These led*t 9 higher costs of production in these centres, and weakened 
their competitive power against new centres. All these tended to a greater 
dispersal of the industrial population. The gradual fall of the share of 
Bengal is due to twer important causes: (l) the industries in which she is 
chiefly interested, namely, jute and coal, developed very well, even before 
the period under consideration and there was little scope for further 
expansion, and (2) they did not receive any stimulus by protection during 
the period. On the other hand, the fall in foreign demand for jute during 
th$ great depression led to retrenchment of labour in that industry. Bengal 
is not very advantageously situated for the new industries. These factors 
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were responsible for the decline of Bengal. The fall in the Central Provinces 
can be explained by the decline of cotton industry and the failure of any 
other industry to develop there. As regards Bombay and other centres, 
they took lull advantage of the protection and expanded their industries. 
Though Bombay city recorded a fall, a good part,of its share was taken by 
Ahmedabad which is also in the Bombay Presidency and hence in the aggre- ‘ 
gate we do not notice any fall in her share. The States are in a better position 
to develop the industries, because their ample financial resources and their 
less stringent labour legislations increase their competitive power. But 
excepting in a few States like Hyderabad, Mysore and Bardda, their rulers 
have not, foi a long time, taken Sufficient interest in the development of 
industries. But by their contact with British India, where rapid progress has 
been going on, an impetus is given to the industries in the States and 
the rate ol progress is apparently high in the early stages. With the advent 
oi democratic form of government in States we may look forward to a 
greater expansion of industries therein. Another important cause for the 
tardiness in the development of industries in some provinces and States is 
the excessive concentration ot coal in a compact region comprising of 
Bengal, Bihar and the Central Provinces. Lack of power resources and 
high transport charges for carrying coal over long*distances retarded the 
progress in the other regions. Bombay being a port city could import coal 
cheaply from foreign countries. But with the increasing development of 
hydro-electricity in the Punjab, Madras and the United Provinces a fillip is 
given to industrial development in those regions. 

The main points that emerge fiom the above analysis are that in the 
beginning, the existence of capital and good transport facilities attracted 
industries to Bombay and Calcutta; and this impetus of # the earlier years 
continued for a long. time. But with the spread oi managing ability 7 , and 
the flow of capital into industries in different regions, nearness to raw 
materials ami markets is having a greater pull. Tljis is a feature common 
to all countries of the world. Kven now there are some industries like iron 
and steel which, by the requirements of then size, the importance of raw 
materials and power resources, arc tied up to particular localities. 

The location of the industries has so far been to a great extent deter¬ 
mined by the individual judgment of entrepreneurs. When their calculations, 
if any, proved correct, the concerns succeeded; il not they failed. No sys¬ 
tematic attempts were made to. investigate and weigh the relative merits 
of different* regions for different industries. As long as there was sufficient 
scope for new enterprises, the evils ol this system were iwt f^It. But, as 
has already been pointed, ol laseveral factors have been operating to 
break the former concentration of industrial population. These are 
accentuated by the fact .that the country is a very big one, with a large 
number of provincial and linguistic groups, and a tendency for local 
patriotism and local self-sufficiency has been gaining ground. Specially 
since the advent of provincial autonomy, each provincial Government is 
anxious to show its achievements in industrial fields. Hence while new 
centres are rapidly progressing, in many industries, production exceeded 
the demand under normal conditions. This happened in sugar, cement, 
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cotton piecegoods, etc. In the Sugar Conference of 1935, the represen¬ 
tatives of the United Provinces and Bihar made a case for checking the 
establishments of new factories and reducing the railway freights for distant 
markets in southern and western India so that the surplus sugar of these 
provinces could be easily marketed. On the other hand representatives 
from the latter provinces opposed those two moves, the first on the ground 
that they were lagging behind if! the development of the industry and 
should, be given an opportunity to have their share of it, and the second on 
the ground that for their own progress they require some protection from 
internal competition. Later, the sugar mills formed a marketing association 
to control the prices. To check overproduction in cement, a cement 
marketing board was established and in 1936 the then existing concerns 
were amalgamated into a central body. The overproduction of cotton 
piecegoods and the heavy tall in their prices in 1939 led to talks for the 
curtailment of production in this industryalso. In the iron and steel industry, 
so lar Tata’s is the chief concern and so it has bt'en able to carry on without 
any difficulty. In fact, the small re-rolling mills complained' before the 
Tariff Board in 1934 that Talas were trying to push them out of the tiade 
by charging highly for steel billets. A conference was held after re¬ 
presentation to the Gov^Tnmeut of India and at then invitation, to consider 
the situation of overproduction and internal competition in that industry. 
Unfortuuately it ended without any definite results. Ii7 the jute industry, 
though there is no competition from other regions, the number of mills in 
Bengal has been increasing, and the production has exceeded the foreign 
demand. For some time there was a voluntary restriction of production, 
but with the rise of non-association mills outside the scheme, this restriction 
was given up resulting in heavy overpioductiou. Later another agree¬ 
ment was reached to curtail production. In match, and paper industries 
also the same complaint oi overproduction was heard. Hence a stage 
had come when the Government and people should make efforts to see 
that there was no undue expansion anywhere and that the new mills were 
located in proper places. This can be done by making it obligatory to 
obtain licenses for opening new factories. Investigations have to be 
carried out to define zones for different industries and to issue only Hit 
requisite number of licenses in each zone. It sufficient care is not taken 
there is bound to be a great loss to the investors, which will retard the 
future growth of industries. Also the derelict works of declined regions 
will bring out the same problems as were experienced in th^j depressed 

regions oLEnglaud and other countries. 

0 * 

There, is another aspect oi the question to be considered. Kach region 
should possess a nice balance of different industries, without being 
dependent on a single industry. This has effects both on the economic 
and social sides. On the social side, the industries in a particular region 
mould the general character of the people in the region and al*so determine 
’ their standard oi living. Dependence of all people on a single industry 
narrows their outlook and gives very little scope lor the development oi all 
faculties and'these evils will be carried tlnough generations. Thete will 
be* very little scope for choice of suitable jobs ior the young people. If in 
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addition owing to industrial vicissitudes, unemployment increases, its evil 
effects depress the standard of living and life of the whole population. On 
the economic side, “diversification of industrial activity means less violent 
depressions and less excited booms since the various industries will not all 
move in exact accord.” 1 On the economic side the principal results of 
trade depressions are, unemployment and the consequent misery to labour 
population. 


The following table gives the percentage of persons employed in each 
industry to the total employed in all industries in 1935 in each province:— 


Madias. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

U.P. 

Punjab. 

C.P. 

Bihar 
& Orissa. 

Total 

Cotton 34.8 

5.0 

66.8 

27.5 

4.3 

29.7 

0.6 ‘ 

26.4 

Jute 4.2 

47.0 

. • . 

2.3 

• • » 

a • • 

2.6 . 

16.7 

Sugar 2.1 

0.6 

0.4 

30.3 

4.0 


9.2 

4.1 

Iron & Steel 

1.7 

. . . 

. . . 

.. . 

• • • 

13.0 

2.0 

Paper 

0.7 

0.2 

o 7 

• • « 

• • • 

• • • 

0.4 

Cement 0.2 

. . . 

. . • 

. . - 

1.1 

3.2 

0.2 

0.4 

Coal 

8.9 




16.8 

51.8 

9.5 

Total 41. 

44. 

o7 

61 

9 

50 

77 

60 


This table shows that the proportion of the workers employed in the 
large-scale industries under consideration to the total of all industrial estab¬ 
lishments is about 6i)% for the whole ol India, and this proportion varies 
from about 80% in Bihar to less than 10% in the Punjab. The two textile 
industries, cotton and jute, are the most important, and coal, sugar, iron and 
steel follow in orde.r. Paper and cement each emplo$ less than of 
the total industrial population. Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar take 
a share in a good number of industries. Bomba 5 r is entirely dependent on 
cotton industry. Madras has cotton, jute and sugar, and the Central 
Provinces possess cotton, cement and coal industries. This shows the 
great defects of Bombay’s industrial progress in that its prosperity is 
dependent entirely on a single industry. The disabilities on this account 
were revealed in the enormous distress to the industrial population during 
the great strikes of the twenties of this century. There is a great need to 
develop other industries in that area, as well as in the Central Provinces 
and Madra?. The Punjab is backward in all large-scale industries, and 
with its potentialities in raw materials, hydro-electric power and other 
factors, there is great scope for its future development. * r 

The concentration of industries in a few regions brings with it labour 
problems of housing, transport facilities to factories, amenities for recrea¬ 
tion, etc., and sometimes major labour troubles in the form of strikes and 
lockouts. The rapid expansion of cotton and jute industries in Bombay and 
Calcutta respectively in the early decades created congestion and slums to 
the detriment of the health of the labour population. Trade unionism is 


!• Recent Economic Changes in U. S. A ., Vol. II, p. 215 
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still in its infancy in India, and the conditions of labour are abominable. 
Though heTe and there a few industrialists are taking some interest in 
labour welfare, the general conditions of the life and wages of workers are 
very low. So in their interests and in the interests of the whole country, the 
Government and public should see that there is no lopsided development in 
•any area, aud that industry *develops in places which aTe most suitable in 
the interests of the whole community. 

G*eat interest is being taken in advanced industrial countries like 
England aud America in studying the problems.connected with the location 
of industries. Similar efforts should be made in India and we should 
gain by the experience of other countries.**The responsibility rests heavily 
on the Government and the industrialists. Because most of these industries 
are growing under the shelter of tariff protection, the public should receive 
full beftefits for the burden they ate bearing. 

It is doubtful whether the industrialists are investigating the possibili¬ 
ties of different regions before making the final selection. It is true that 
the profit incentive should lead them to the most suitable site for their 
factories. But the simple fact of earning or not earning profits is not a valid 
prooi of the correctness, of selection when competition is imperfect and 
quotas, price agreements,’division of markets, etc., are prevailing among 
the producers. Even' granting that profits are a re^l index of proper 
location, the immediate profits must be balanced against the long term 
interests of the community. The huge economic wastes that have been 
•left to the present generation in western countries, by the wrong decisions of 
the industrialists of the previous generations should open our eyes to the 
necessity of long term planning in the interests of the industrialists, aud 
.present and futur# generations. 

It should however be recognised that the local authorities and the 
State have their own part to play in influencing the choice of the indus¬ 
trialists—the former by {heir decisions in providing public utilities, aud fixing 
the rates and taxes, etc., and the latter by its policies in regard to tariffs, 
subsidies, tTade pacts, etc., aud development ol transport facilities. The 
State can also focus the attention of industrialists to the advantages o } 
particular regions by gathering the necessary information and giving 
publicity to it. The development of Air Force lias brought the necessity to 
locate industry with an eye towards the requirements of national security. 
It is necessary to investigate all the direct *and reciprocal effect^ of these 
different factors and co-ordinate the different activities of the State so as to 
give the maxlmtfm benefit to all. This requires the assumption of powers by 
the State t<3 restrict the use of land for industry to certain places by legisla¬ 
tion on town planning, factories, etc., and for curbing the activities of the 
economic pirates interested in immediate profits without regard to future 
requirements. All these require planning in advance. It is a good augury 
<hat efforts are being made to study aud tackle some of these problems by 
a non-official body, the Industrial Planning Committee, created by the Indian 
National Congress. But the labours of this Committee will not be fruitful 
unless they are backed by some form of sanctions for enforcement. 



Chapter III 

SIZE OF INDUSTRIAL UNITS 

TN any industry of adequate size, we find units of varying magnitudes. 

It is not possible to Realise the advantages of large-scale production 
unless the plant is above a particular size, and certain diseconomies set 
in if the size exceeds another limit. In between these limits the sizes of 
different units are distributed, and one often notices the marked tendency 
of these distributions to cluster round a central value, which may be 
termed the optimum unit. The size of the optimum unit and the distri¬ 
bution of the other units about this optimum are determined by a number 
ol factors which are classified into four main categories by E.A.G. Robin- 
son. 1 2 They are (l) technical, (.) market, (d) managerial, ami (4) financial. 
According to Robinson the optimum firm is "that firm which in the 
existiug conditions of technique and organising ability has the lowest 
average cost of production per unit, when all those costs which must be 
covered in the long run are included. 

(l) The size of the optimum technical unit will depend upon how long 
the economies of large-scale production continue. Optimum technical units 
are large in two different types of industry; (a) in those in which the 
product or machinery is physically very large, e.g., steel making, ''hip- 
building, etc., (b) or those in which the final product is highly complex in 
that it is built of a great number of small parts, e.g., mojtor cars, watches, 
typewriters, etc. On the other hand optimum technical units are small where 
the product is both small and simple, e.g., cutlery, weaving of standard 
cloths, baking of bread, etc. In a given slate of technical development, we 
can predict to some extent the probable upper limit of the optimum 
technical unit in an industry. II other considerations require a larger 
.scale than this optimum, the technical scale of production can be increased 
by mere multiplication, until it coincides with the scale consistent with 
those considerations. 

(i) A limit to the division of labour, and the growth towards the 
optimum technical unit of production, is set in many instances by the 
size of th£ market, which in its turn depends upon the radius of the circle 
within which the firm can profitably distribute its goods, and on "the density 
and the purchasing power of tin? population living in that area. 

(3) & (4) Finally the optimum size of the unit depends upon the 
managing abilities of the organisers of the industry and the financial 
resources that tlicv can command. Though the distribution of the manag¬ 
ing ability may partly determine the distribution of the size, in a country 
where the same managing agency has control over a number of units, its 

1. K. A. (J. Robinson, Structure of Competitive Industry, 1943 ]>• 17. 

2. Ibid., ]). 15. 
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influence over the size is complex. As regards the influence of finance, 
if the company is floated on a joint stock basis and is in the hands 
of an influential managing agency, it can be of a fairly big size. But if it 
is under private ownership, or is confined to a group of people, or if the 
managing agents are not influential, this fact sets an upper limit to the 
«ize. In view of the great influence of the managing agents in India in 
the promotion and financing of industries the distribution of the size of 
mills has, to a great extent, to be explained from the point of view of 
technical considerations and the market for the products. At the same 
timejthe local differences in optimum will, to a larger extent, depend upon 
the varying abilities and financial resources of the organisers in the 
different regions. 

The determination of the optimum size in any industry is a very 
difficult.matter. But an objective estimate for each industry can be made 
from the study of the distribution of size in each of the industries. The 
“Mode” of the distribution may be taken to typify the optimum unit 
because when the entrepreneurs make their decision about the .size of the 
plant they would install, they would fix upon that one, which according to 
them will lead to minimum costs of production and consequently maximum 
profits for their investments. If perchance the decisions of some of them 
are wrong the forces of competition tend to eliminate the inefficient ones. Of 
course these may not be effected in the short period sompetition when 
economies of capital costs play little part. But in the long run when 
such establishments wear out they will not be replaced, and entrepreneurs 
toill perpetuate only establishments of that size which prove to give the 
lowest average costs of production (capital and recurring). Of course this 
argument assumes the existence ol the conditions of perfect competition, 
iiainely, (l) that th# markets consist of a large number of bnvers and sellers 
so that no one can dominate a large proportion of supply and demand, 
(2) that the buyers or sellers are quite indifferent to all except the market 
reactions of their opposite numbers, (3) the factors of production are per¬ 
fectly mobile and (4) the entrepreneur has a complete knowledge of the 
alternatives open to him. 

The distribution of the units about the optimum can be explained by the 
following considerations. It was pointed out above that four factors influence 
the size of the units. If all the four factors have the same optima we should 
find all the units to be of the same size. But for a particular industry the 
optima for the individual factors vary and th*e different methods 0 $ reconcil¬ 
ing the various pulls bring about different sizes. Thus some firms may be 
working with fna^fimum efficiency with regard to one or more factors but may 
be incurring marginal losses with regard to other factors. The different 
combinations of gains and losses may, however, all lead to the same marginal 
costs of production. Hence it is the difference in the optima of the various 
factors that is partly responsible for the variation in sizes. Another expla¬ 
nation for the variation may be found in the problems arising out of dynamic 
economics. A particular size may be the optimum under the then existing 
conditions of technique or market conditions or organisation; but with the 
passing of time, changes may take place in some or all of the factors. Con- 
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sequently the magnitude of the optimum firm under the new conditions may 
be different. But only new firms can adopt this optimum and as the capital 
equipment of the old firms takes time to wear out, at a particular ctoss 
section of time, we find the existence of firms of different magnitudes. 
Another cause for these differences can be found in the degree of concentra¬ 
tion of the industry and its age. The greater the concentration of the 
industry the larger usually is the average size. As regards age, in some 
industries firms must start at almost the full stature whereas in others they 
normally start small aud grow up to their full stature. Hence if the units 
are of different ages, the sizes may be of different magnitudes. Finally the 
fact of the elimination of inefficient units is based upon the assumptions of 
perfect competition. It is the want of satisfaction of these conditions that 
sometimes leads to the existence of units of inefficient size by the side of 
optimum ones. 

With this theoretical background we may examine the distribution of 
the sizes of industrial units in India. This at once brings out the necessity 
to define an industrial unit, as also the unit of measurement of the size » 
As regards the former it must be noted that under the same manage¬ 
ment there may be several units in the same place or different parts 
of the region, which but for the physical separation of the plant, belong 
to the same business. On the other hand under the same roof there may be 
two or more units under different managements. Whether to count each of 
the former units as independent or all put together as one unit is a tough 
question to solve. An additional difficulty arises when though the owner¬ 
ship of units is different they are managed by the same agency, so 
that the management, financial control and market policy for all the units 
are the same. Here it is proposed to consider any manufacturing concern 
whose ownership is different and whose accounts are separately maintained, 
as a separate unit. * As regards the unit of measurement of size, the capital 
or the number of people employed will readily suggest themselves. But 
they are not proper for the following reasons. The paid-up capital depends 
upon the method of financing of mills. In centres where industrial credit 
is abundant and cheap, the management may carry on business with less 
, of owned capital but more of borrowed capital. Otherwise owned capital 
will be ’target. These local differences make comparisons difficult. The 
number of people employed is unsuitable because the number varies 
according to ilie efficiency of employees, the nature of the output and 
the prevalence or absence of major labour troubles. Hence it is proposed 
to take the number of spindles and looms for cotton, looms for jute, and 
capacity for sugar, paper, iron and steel, cement and coal .for measuring 
the size. We may consider dies? different industries in ordeT. 
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COTTON INDUSTRY 

It has already been pointed out that the chief factors which influence 
the size of a mill in India are (l) technical factors and (2) market. Unlike in 
the manufacture of iron and steel, automobiles, etc., the technical optimum 
size of a cotton mill is comparatively small because there is no operation in 
cotton textile manufacturing which must be conducted on a large scale from 
considerations of efficiency only. “The largest-scale of operation in a cotton 
mill, thlt of slashing, does not require a plant of more than ten thousand 
spindles to operate»at a high degree of efficiency. The tendency towards 
the formation of larger plants, so far as production itself is concerned, has 
been chiefly the outgrowth of attempts to reduce the cost of management 
and non-manufacturing operations over a larger volume of output. Smaller 
mills could for practical purposes be considered as equally efficient on 
technicaf operations only.” 1 In India the supervisory staff and their scale of 
salaries being lower than in the western countries,,the burden of overhead 
, charges on this account is less heavy and hence the saving per unit of 
output by increasing production is smaller. The Tariff Board of 1932 
estimated the cost on this account to be about 8% of the total manufacturing 
costs;^ and taxes, etc., dojiot represent more than 12^% of the works cost. 3 
There will be no saving in Expenditure on raw cotton which forms nearly 
50% of the total cost, as also on stores, labour charges, etc., because 
expenditure on all these items depends on the size of the mill and actual 
production. There is no question of saving from bulk purchases and sales 
because common service performed by the same managing agency to 
different mills render the size of the individual mills a matter of relatively 
smaller moment. But in the case of power, the size of the individual plant 
makes some difference because electric power, which is the main source 
of power in many mills, is purchased from outside, larger size tends 
to reduce cost because the cost per unit decreases with the increase in 
consumption. On the other hand, if it is produced by the mill itself, as in 
Ahmedabad, it sets a technical optimum to the size of the mill because over 
a particular size it will become necessary to extend the power plant and 
such extensions will not be justified unless a very large increase in the 
capacity of the mill is contemplated. 

Turning our attention to the market, the nature of the products turned 
out by the mill appears to be one of the chief considerations in determining 
the economic size of the mill. Where the production is confined to large 
quantities of # standardised goods, a large plant will certainly lead to reduced 
costs of manufacture. But if it consists of a variety of goods of different 
qualities, a smaller, unit will have decided adtantages over a larger one. “It 
may perhaps be stated that in few countries is the demand for cotton goods 
so variegated as in India. The existence of marked preferences and tastes 
of a local or sectional character which has hitherto characterised ihe Indian 
market, on the whole, favours the organisation of the small or moderate 

1 H. E. Michel, The Textile Industries. An economic analysis, p. 93. 

2. Report of thfc Indian Tariff Board on Cotton Industry, 1932, p. 98. 

3T Ibid., p. 99. 
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sized mills.” 1 Even in Japan “in cases where mass production of standard 
goods is possible, large-scale factories are able to produce at less cost, 
but where goods of varied patterns are demanded in small quantities, small 
factories are better situated to adopt themselves to the actual requirements, 
and can therefore successfully compete with large producers.” 2 

In the following tables, the distributions of the size of the cotton 
mills, according to the number of spindles and looms, is given for the 
period 1925 to 1937. This period is very important in the history of the 
cotton mill industry'in Iydia, because upto 1925, it wa^ expanding slowly 
without any help from the Government and inspite of the excise' duty, 
mainly on the strength of''the natural factors favourable to it. But 
it received the help of the Government for the first time in 1926 by 
way of abolition of the excise duty. Since 1930 the industry fias made 
tremendous advance, first by the impulse given by the national movement 
and later with the help of high revenue and protective import duties. Hence 
a study of the distribution of the size and changes, if any, brought out^ 
during the period may reveal interesting facts about the industry. The 
distributions of the mills in Bombay island and Ahmedabad have been given 
separately because they are chief centres taken individually, and any local 
divergences can be brought out. Finally, a rrVathematical curve is fitted , 
to the distributions of the mills to find out whether they follow any 
particular law. * t 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER OF SPINDLES . 

(IN THOUSANDS) 


Bombay. Ahmedabad. Rest of India. All India., 



1925 

1927 

1931 

1925 

1927 

1931 

1925 

1927 

1931 

1925 1927 

1931 

Less than 15 4 

o 

.■> 

'2 

5 

7 

6 

.V» 

37 

60 

42 

47 

6S 

15—30 

9 

9 

11 

OJ 

36 

50 

58 

66 

79 

100 

111 

140 

30—45 

35 

32 

22 

• • • 

17 

15 

10 

11 

22 

57 

60 

59 

45—60 

17 

14 

16 

3 

2 

-'1 

10 

17 

15 

27 

33 

34 

60—80 

6 

9 

4 

• M 

o 

.■> 

2 

5 

5 

2 

14 

17 

8 

80—100 

4 

2 

6 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

1 

2 

n 

O 

5 

4 

9 

Above 100 

3 

1 

O 

f 

• • • 

• ■ • 

a a a 

4 

4 

4 

7 

5 

6 

Total. 

78 

70 

63 

41 

65 

76 

121 

142 

1$5 

.252 

277 

324 


1. Report of tbe Indian Tariff Board on Cotton Industry, 1932, p. 97. 

2. Small Industries of Japan, p. 95. 
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FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF LOOMS 


Bombay. 

Ahmedabad. 

Rest of India. 

All India. 

1925 1927 1931 1925 1927 1931 

1925 1927 1931 

1925 1927 1931 

1/ess than 200 ... 

• 

••• ... 

1 

2 1 

15 

23 28 

16 

25 

29 

201—400 1 

••• •*• 

15 

14 9 

36 

37 48 

52 

51 

58 

401—630 9 

11 7 

15 

24 32 

21 

32 34 

45 

67 

73 

601—800 14 # 

12 16 

12 

17 16 

9. 

16 14 

35 

45 

46 

801—1000 17 

17 10 

5 

7 1\. 

5 

8 9 

27 

32 

30 

1001—1200 13 

13 11 

• • • 

1 

3 

4 9 

16 

17 

21 

Above 1200 17 

18 17 

4 

4 5 

9 

10 12 

30 

32 

34 

Tofal. 71 

71 61 

52 

68 75 

98 

130 155 

221 

269 ; 

>91 

From the above tables the median and quartile deviations of each 

of 

\he distributions are calculated. 
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(’000) 


’ Bombay, 

Ahmedabad. 

Rest of India. 

All India. 




SPINDLES 


• 


* 


1925 Median 

* 41 


25 


22 


28 


Quartile deviation 

11 


7 


8 


12 


1931 Median 

41 


26 


20 


27 


Quartile deviation 

11 


9 


11 


11 


1937 Median ^ 

43 


25 


21 


25 


Quartile deviation 

12 


6 


9 


11 




LOOMS (’00) 






1925 Median 

9.4* 


5.4 


3.9 


5.9 


Quartile deviation 

2.4 


1.8 


1.9 


3.0 


1931 Median 

9.5 


5.5 


4.3 


5.8 


Quartile deviation 

2.5 


1.7 


2.1 


2.6 


1937 Median 

9.4 


5.8 


4.1 


5.6 


Quartile deviation 

2.6 


1.7 


1.9 


2.7 



These tables show that the average size of mills in Bombay if highest, 
next comes. Ahmedabad and last other parts of India. Also the dispersion 
is greatest in Bombay and least in Ahmedabad. From the table of frequency 
distribution! we find that between 1925 anil 1937 whereas Ahmedabad and 
other centres increased their mills by nearly 50%, Bombay actually lost 10% 
of the mills. This resulted in a fall in the average size of all mills in India, 
though there is an increase of the average in Bombay. Whereas <he increase 
in number of mills is spread throughout the period in Ahmedabad, it is 
greatest in the second period in other parts of India. Though most of the 
mills of the up-country centres are small units of less than 30 thousand 
spindles, there are some centres which possess mills of very big size also. 
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But in Ahmedabad we do not find a single rail 1 with moie than 80 thousand 
spindles; and a large number of them are confined to the class 15-30 
thousand spindles. In the frequency distribution of looms also the same 
phenomenon is noticed, though here in Ahmedabad the frequencies are more 
evenly spread in the different classes, and theje are some very big mills of 
more than 1,200 looms. Another interesting fact that can be noticed is that? 
the fall in frequency in Bombay is confined mainly to the modal class, and 
the rise in frequency in Ahmedabad is again confined to the modal qlass of 
medium size 15 to 45 thousand spindles. In the rest of India a large percent¬ 
age of increase is in the dmall size less than 15 thousarid and next comes 
the median size 15-30 thousands.' 'This evidently shows that though the class 
30-45 might have been the optimum size for Bombay prior to 1925, the new 
factors have changed the optimum and hence mills of that size wefe losing 
ground. On the other hand, these new factors are making the smaller and 
medium units the optimum size. In Bombay the ‘Modal’ class in weaving 
changed from 800-1,000 in previous periods to 600-800 in the final years; 
in Ahmedabad and the rest of India, it continued to be 400-600 and 200400. 
respectively. 

The Cotton Tariff Board of 1932 made their estimates of the costs 
of production of yarn and piecegoods on the.basis of the costs in what 
they considered to be the optimum unit. 1 Except in the case of the 
Ahmedabad mill3, they accepted as a reasonable economic standard a 
capacity corresponding to not less than 1,000 looms and 35 to 40 thousand 
spindles, and this represents the average size of a spinning mill in Bombay,. 
Their standard for an efficient Ahmedabad mill is one possessing about 25 
thousand spindles and 600 to 700 looms. At the same time, the Board recog¬ 
nized that it was impossible to lay down any rigid standards as to the mini¬ 
mum economic capacity of a mill for two reasons “(l) the fact of the existence 
of a central organisation for the common services of several mills renders 
the size of the individual mill a matter of relatively smaller moment 
(2) a small mill under a management which gives minute and careful 
attention to the affairs of the mill may show far better results than a large 
mill under a slack ot routine management.” Judged from the standard of 
'the Tariff Board, 142 out of the 252, i.e., 56‘A. of the spinning mills and 
231 out of 280, i.e.,*83% of the weaving mills in India were below the optimum 
size. Even from the lower Ahmedabad level of 147, i.e., more than 50% 
of the weaving mills are tyelow, the optimum level. But that the level fixed 
by the Bonrd is high even for an industrially advanced country reputed for 
big business like America can be seen from the following tabled. ’000 


Number of ^ 
spindles , n 


10 20 31 40 
to to to to 
20 30 40 50 


50 60 70 80 

to to to to 
60 70 80 1G0 


Above* 

100 


T ota'l 


Frequency in 

U.S.A. 280 277 131 74 52 42 29 19 34 46 984 ‘ 

China __ 10 22 37 23 9 _6 10 | 4 1_125 

1. Vide Report, pp. 97-99. 

2. Vide Textile Industries—An JHuonumio Analysis H. G. Michel, p. 92. 
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From this table we find that 688 out of 984, i.e., more than 70% of the 
mills have below 30 thousand spindles and more than 75% have less than 
40 thousand. This table clearly shows that the technical optimum of a mill 
is relatively small, and the optimum size for this industry may largely be 
explained by the market optimum and overhead charges. The same con¬ 
clusion will be arrived at from the frequency distribution of the mills in 
China also given above. 

N«w we may explain the local divergence of the optimum size namely 
the modal size ofjmills in Bombay, Ahmedabad qnd the rest of India and the 
dispersion of size. The big size of Bombay^mills is partly due to their early 
history. During the last quarter of ninete*e*nth century and the early part 
of this century, the prosperity of the Bombay mills depended upon the 
large exports of yarn (especially coarse variety) to China and Japan, and 
in this Section large mills have a decided advantage over smaller concerns 
because the products are standardised varieties. 1 But later when this 
trade was lost, these mills had to set up weaving* establishments, and the 
•larger size of their spinning sections, necessitated larger weaving sections. 
In fact, if separate weaving mills should have been set up, this difficulty 
would not have arisen, and the two sections might have developed indepen¬ 
dently as in Lancashire tnd Japan, though there might be a few combined 
mills. So long as Bombay had almost a monopoly in the local market, large 
quantities of cloth cpuld be manufactured in these mills, aftd sent to different 
parts of the country. But with the increased development of production in 
.Ahmedabad and other centres, the market for Bombay mills became limited 
and hence the optimum size of previous years became impracticable under 
new conditions. This accounts for the large fall in the frequency of the 
modal class between 1925 and 1937. It has already been pointed out that 
•the overhead chafes consisting of the cost of power, .rent, taxes, etc., are 
higher in Bombay than in other parts, and this naturally necessitates bigger 
mills in Bombay, to equalise the cost of overhead charges per unit with 
other centres. Another cause for these local differences is sometimes 
attributed to the different methods of promoting and financing a mill 
prevalent in different centres. “In Ahmedabad the cotton mills are organised 
on lines more or less resembling the private limited liability type, wherein* 
most of the shares are held by the managing agent and a few of his friends 
who have confidence in him. They depend for their working capital on 
public deposits which again depend on the confidence of the public in the 
managing agent. Naturally this sets a limit to the size of the u»|it. On the 
other hand# the Bombay mills are floated on the lines of the public joint stock 
companies atfd tke activity of the share brokers on the stock exchange 
and the reaMiness of the public and the banks to deal with these mills made 
the question of financing these bigger mills easier.” 2 Finally, Bombay being 
a port town is better placed than Ahmedabad to export to foreign countries 
like Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Burma, South Africa, etc., and for such 
large demands of standard goods big’mills are better suited. 

1. Small Industries of Japan, p. 95. hi Japan “while spinning of yarns is carried 
on solely in larg% establishments, a considerable part of weaving has to be allotted to 
smaU industries.” 

i. F. S. Lokauathan, Industrial Organisation in India , p. 95. 
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The disadvantages of smaller mills in npcountry centres are counter¬ 
balanced by some important advantages in other directions. Their proximity 
to cotton-growing areas and cloth-distributing centres gives them a decided 
advantage over those in Bombay in the matter of railway freights which 
form not an unimportant part in the total cost. Also they can easily alter 
the nature of their products to suit changing public tastes; and this 
coupled with the possibility of closer supervision and attention paid by the 
managers gives them an advantage over very big mills which jyill be 
successful only in producing stereotyped products. These arguments again 
explain the difference in the average size of mills in Ahnfcdabad and other 
parts of India. Because the mill'd, in the former centre have to cater to the 
needs of distant places, the average size of those mills need necessarily 
be greater than those of purely local mills which confine their tvade to 
particular localities. , 

As regards the dispersion of the mills about the types, the very factors 
which determine the average size determine also the dispersion. The 
standard of managing ability, and the extent of fixed and floating capital* 
available determine the range of variation. The object of an entrepreneur is 
to make the maximum amount of profit possible on a particular business. 
Many factors operate in enabling him to gain tfrs end, and the size of the 
unit depends upon his calculations regarding the effects of these different 
factors. So the relative importance of these factors to different individuals 
bring about the differences in the sizes of the different mills. It has already 
been pointed out that Bombay has got special facilities for raising larg^ 
amounts of capital, and possesses business magnates capable of running 
such big concerns. For a long time it had also a large export trade in yarn 
in the beginning and even in piecegoods during the early twenties, all these 
factors gave scope,, for a wider dispersion of mills in* Bombay than in 
Ahmedabad. Though the average size of the mills in other parts is small, 
some centres like Madras, Cawnpore and Calcutta, have equal facilities with 
Bombay for big concerns, thereby increasing the dispersion of the size of 
these mills. The smaller average size makes the relative dispersion all the 
more greater. 

Apart from these factors, the nature of the product is an important 
factor in determining the optimum size. In fact, it is often difficult to say 
whether the smaller mills are due to the type of demand for products or 
whether the type of products .that can be efficiently produced determine 
the size o£ mills. The following tables give the shares of the total of the 
different counts of yarn and varieties of piecegoods producejl in each centre. 
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PERCENTAGE OF EACH VARIETY IN THE 
TOTAL PRODUCTION OF EACH CENTRE 

YARN 


Period 
(3 years 
average) 

• 

1-20 

• 

Bombay 

Counts 
21-30 31-40 

Above 

40 

1-20 

• 

• 

Ahmedabad 

Counts 
21-30 31-40 

Above 

40 

1922-24 

68 

29 

2 

1 •* 

43 

50 

6 

1 

1925-27, 

64 

32 

3 

1 

41 

48 

7 

4 

1928-30 

59 

31 

7 

3 

37 

46 

12 

5 

1931-34* 

56 

31 

9 

4 

40 

36 

14 

10 

1934-37 

51 

30 

13 

6 

41 

27 

18 

14 


* 


PIECEGOODS 


Period 


•Bombay 




Ahmedabad 


(3 years 

Dhoties Shirting Coloured Cambrics 

< 

i 



average) 

(f) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

*1922-24 

11.4 

32.8 

38.1 

0.3 

47.6 

24.7 

14.0 

0.3 

1925-27 

12.3 

33.6 

35.4 

0.1 

45.7 

19.7 

24.1 

0.3 

1928-30 

19.7 

31.5 

29.6 

0.4 

43.8 

24.3 

21.7 

0.8 

•1931-34 

2b.O 

34.5 

21-6 

1.3 

39,. 0 

19.4 

29.4 

4.4 

1934-37 

28.8 

33.1 

19.7 

3.4 

32.4 

19.5 

31.5 

6.4 


We find that Bombay allots a greater share than Ahmedabad to counts 
below 30, whereas the share of higher counts is greater in the latter, and 
though in dhoties the share in Ahmedabad is still greater than in Bombay, 
it has been heavily falling in the former whereas it has been increasing in 
the latter. The share of coloured goods and cambrics and lawns is rapidly 
rising in Ahmedabad whereas in the former section, Bombay records heavy 
fall. All these factors show that the smaller units in Ahmedabad are 
specialising to a greater extent in finer Qualities of yarn and jpiecegoods 
whereas bigger mills in Bombay are successful in manufacturing standard 
types of pietegBods like dhoties, shirting, long cloth, etc., and the pro¬ 
duction of targe quantities of coarse yarn* It is interesting to note that 
even in Japan, “the large-scale spinning and weaving mills are engaged in 
producing simple artfcles like shirting and sheeting that can be produced iii 
large quantities while the specialised weavers devote their efforte to produce 
articles like drill, satin, flannel, and crepes, etc., which cannot profitably be 
manufactured by large-scale production.” 

It may be of interest to examine whether the distributions of mills 
accBrding to spindles and looms follow any natural law as in the case of 
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biological and other data. Though these distributions suggest Pearsonian 
forms, it was pointed out by Mr. Gibrat that in the economic data the more 
suitable torni is the law of proportional effect, and this form can be got by nor¬ 
malising the distribution by the foi lowing transformation. Z = a log (x—xo)+b. 

Mr. Gibrat puts C — 100/a and considers Ca/sa measure of the inequality 
(i.e., skewness) of the distribution. It is not necessary here to go into the* 
details of the curve-fitting. The following table gives the results of the 
application of the method to the different distributions. * 




Spilldles 

Ldoms 

« 

Year — 

— 

- • . 

— 

- 



a b 

: a 

b 

1923 


.561 -1.569 

1.370 

' -1.522 

1929 


.533 -1.456 

1.572 

* -1.594 

1934 


.577 -1.530 

1.494 

-1.482 



Goodness 

of fit of the curves. 




P ( x 2 , n ) 


Year 


Spindles 

4 

c 

Looms 

1923 


D.267 


0.836 

1929 

• 

0.677 

i 

0.262 

1934 


0.176 


0.137 


The second table suggests that the distributions are reasonably 
described bv the curves with the coefficients given in table I and the 
coefficient of inequality of tile distribution is almost the same for the spindles 
as well as the looms, * 

JUTE INDUSTRY 

The optimum size of a jute mill is determined to a large extent by the 
market as in the case of the cotton industry. The technical optimum here 
is small and the size can be increased by mere duplication of machines. 

As details of the number of spindles in each mill are not available, 
the size of the industry has to be studied with respect to the distribution of 
looms only. In the case of this industry two difficulties arise, (a) There 
are several instances of the same companj 7 having two or more mills in 
the same place. Hence we can get the frequency distribution of mills but 
not of plants. To get over this difficulty, the distribution^ tff mills in 
different groups is given respectively thus: (l) Single pl^nt group, 
U) Two plants group and (3) Three plants group, (b) A greater difficulty 
which vitiates this study to some extent arises Qut of the fact that 
since the twenties there have been schemes of restrictions for various 
periods, aud'hence a certain percentage of the looms were sealed by mutual 
understanding among the Association mills which form more than 90% of 
the total mills in the country. Hence the optimum size of the looms work¬ 
ing is not the same as that of the looms installed. Owing to the difficulties 
in making adjustments for this factor the frequency distribution of 'the 
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looms installed only is given in the following table, for the three years 
1931, 1936 and 1939. 

Single plant Two plants Three plants 


Number of 



• 

Number of 






Looms 

1939 

1936 

1931 

Looms 

1939 

1936 

1931 

1939 1936 

1931 

(’00) 




(’00) 






Q—2 

5 • 

... 

• • • 

8—10 

2 . 

2* 

2 

1 1 

1 

2—4 

7 

3 

4 

10—12 

. 4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

4—6 

18 

14 

14 

12—14 

4 

4 

4 



6—$ 

13 

14 

12 

14—16 

2 

2 




8—10 

15 

12 

12 

16—18 

2 

3 

4 



10—12 

3 

3 

3 

18—20 

1 

• ■ • 

• ■ ■ 

2 

2 

12—14 

2 

2 

2 Above 20 

• • • 

1 




Above 14 

1 

... 

... 







Total. 

64 

48 

47 


15 

15 

15 

4 

4 


The figures show that whereas there is a loss of one concern with 
3 plants, the number of concerns with 2 plants remained constant, 
and there is large increase in the number of single plants. It must 
be remembered that all this increase is not due to the establishment 
•of new mills, because a number of mills which formerly were out of 
the Indian Jute Mills Association, later came into it. Even in 1939, 
a few mills having looms of about 2% of the aggregate, were out of the 
.Association. It*is interesting to note that all the non-Association and 
new mills are of very small size and have single plants only. 

The above table shows that for single plants 400-600 looms was the modal 
class in 1931 and 1939 and in 1936 class 600-800 is also bracketed with it. In 
fact the three classes 400-600, 600-800 and 800-1000 are the most important 
in all years, and between them contributed over 80% in the first 2 years and 
above 70% in the last, to the total number of mills. All but one mill in 1934? 
have less than 1400 looms. In the 3 plants and 2 plants groups, none has 
less than 800 looms and as the total number of mills is small, the frequency 
distribution is even less. 

The following table gives the average size of a plant in tlj/e different 
sections. • 


Year 

Single plant 

T wo plants 

Three plants 

Total 

1931 

694 

671 

491 

659 

1936 

707 

683 

491 

• 

670 

.1939 

65S 

657 

535 

647 


The average number of looms in single plant, and two plant concerns 
increased between 1931 and 1936, and decreased to less than 1931 level in 
1939. This was partly due to the addition of a large number of small single 
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plant mills during this period. In the three plant section the figure was con¬ 
stant in the first two years and increased in the last. But the total follows 
the same direction as the first two types. In the aggregate the average size 
of a plant was about 650 looms. The difference between the average and sizes 
of the first and second types was not great but that of the third was much less. 

We may now compare the average size of plants in India with that of 
linen (flax) and jute industries in the British Isles. The following table 
gives the frequency distribution of mills therein. 


Looms 

1—200 

201—400 

401—600 

601—800 

801-1000 


Frequency 

53 

49 

17 

12 

6 


Total. 137 


We find from the above that the modal class is the lowest class and 
the next highest is the next class 201-400. No mill has more than 1000 
looms. This shows that the average size of Indian mills is greater than that 
of the United Kingdom mills. This fact cannot be explained either by the 
want of financial resources or of managing ability in the United Kingdom. 
The real reason has to be found in the market. Whereas the United 
Kingdom caters only to a limited market in that country and on the 
continent, India supplies to all parts of the globe. This extensive market 
is responsible for the large size of mills in India which are guided solely by 
market optimum. There is no lack of finance or managerial ability as all 
the mills are in the hands of strong and capable managing agents. That 
the financial and managerial optimum is not responsible for limiting the 
optimum size of these mills is brought out by the following table which shows 
the concentration of large number of mills under the same managing agency. 

t 

No. of companies. 1 2 3 4 11 Total. 

Frequency. 10 7 — 4 2 23 

Thus the 62 companies are in the hands of 23 managing agencies and 
though 10 of them have only one each and 7 two each; there are 2 agencies 
having 11 each, i.e., nearly a third of the number of companies is in the hands 
of these two managing agents. It must be noted that there are two types of 
jute goods that are usually manufactured, namely, sacking and hessian. In 
each the width of the looms varies considerably. The .table in the appen¬ 
dix A shows the total number of looms of each size (according to the 
width) in both types in 1938. The largest demand for sacking looms 
is for the sizes 36", 37" and 37V', the last mentioned being the modal 
class. The range of variation is from 32" to 60". In hessian the modal class 
is 46-V' and the four other classes which have more than 1000 looms 
are 5246," 52", and 53 h" in order of importance. The range of variation 
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in this class of looms is from All" to 86Thus both the average size 
and dispersion of hessian looms are greater than those of sacking looms. 
But each mill usually possesses more than one size of each type of 
looms. The following table of double entry shows the joint distribution of 
the two types of looms in the above 62 concerns. 


Sacking 




1 

2 

3 

4 

. 5 

6 

Total 

• 

1 

2 

1 

• * 

« 


. 

3 


2 

9 

5 

4 

■ 

. 

. 

18 

• 

3 

10 

8 

4 

1 

1 


24 

Hessian. 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

. 

1 

8 


5 

1 

1 

1 


• 

• 

3 


6 

a 

1 

1 

• 

• 

0 

2 

• 

7 

1 

• 

• 


■ 

m 

1 


8 


1 

1 


• 

■ 

2 


9 

* • 

1 

• 


• 

■ 

1 


Total 

25 ’ 

21 

i ^ 

t A* 

2 

1 

1 

62 

This 

shows 

that the 

most 

important 

combinations 

are 1 and 

2 and 


I and 3 or 2 and 3 of sacking and hessian looms respectively. Also the 
average number of types of hessian looms in a mill is greater than that of 
sacking looms as can be expected from the greater dispersion of the former 
in the above table. There are usually 2 or 3 types of hessian looms and I 
or 2 types of sacking looms in each mill. The larger number is perhaps due 
to the ownership of 2 or 3 plants by the same company. The following 
table gives the frequency distribution of the total number of types of looms 
in each concern. 


Number of looms. 12 3 456789 10 11 Total 

Frequency - 2 10 15 14 8 3 5 1 2 2 62 

This shows that the modal class is 4 types of looms but the frequency 
of 3, 4 and 5 types of looms is quite high. These three classes comprise 
more than 60% of the total. In this case also the existence of abgnt 13 mills 
with morft than 6 types of looms each can be explained by the existence 

of 2 or 3 pltfnt^under the same ownership. 

• • 

The various facts noted above show that Indian mills have to manu¬ 
facture a large variety of standardised goods, some in very large quantities, 
to cater to a world wide market and the optimum size is fixed by the 
market. But during times of depression the difficulties *of increased 
’ production brought about by the bigger size of the plants are sought to be 
overcome by limiting the production. But this tends to increase the cost 
of production per unit during such periods, and naturally the competitive 
po*wer of the industry in foreign markets will be diminished. 
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APPENDIX A 

Sacking looms Hessian looms 


Reed Space 

No. of 

Reed Space 

No. of 

Reed Space 

No. of 


Looms 


Looms 


Looms 

32 

2,212 





32 

1,438 

41$ 

108 

57 

241 

33 

931 

42 

318 

57$ 

371 

3 3$ 

404 

42$ 

42 

5§- 

145 

34 

— 

45$ 

724 

58$ 

389 

34$ 

42 

46 

4,037 

60 

275 

36 

4,395 

46$ 

15,643 

60$ 

116 

36$ 

1.277 

48 

43 

62$ 

2 

37 

4,828 

48$ 

20 

64 

284 

37$ 

5,802 

49 

6 

64$ 

100 

38 

154 

50 

419 

66 

259 

394 

183 

51 

916 

67$ 

184 

40 

6 

52 

2,223 

68$ 

87 

414 

36 

524 

6,605 

78 

28 

464 

16 

53 

324 

80 

6 

524 

*>5 

53$ 

1,151 

80$ 

46 

60 

11 

54 

57 

*84 

112 

Others. 

820 

544 

390 

86$ 

75 



56 

975 





56$ 

459 



Total 

22,650, 



Total 

37,683 


Grand Total. 60.333 


SUGAR INDUSTRY 

The main factors which determine the economic size of sugar factory 
are (1) amount of cane available for milling, (2) transport facilities and 
(3) access to markets. The technical optimum of a sugar factory is small, 
but if the above three factors are favourable, the size can be increased con¬ 
siderably sp that the incidence of overhead charges per unit may be 
reduced. The following table shows how widely the average ojitput of a 
sugar factory differs in various countries. 1 


Country 

Average annual output 


* (thousand tons) 

Cuba 

26.0 

Hawaii 

18.0 

Philippines 

17.0 

Porto Rico 

15.0 

1. Vide Maxwell, Economic Aspects of Cane Sugar Production, p. 104. 
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Country 

Australia 

Java 

South Africa 
Mauritius 


Average annual output 
(thousand tons) 

14.0 

12.5 

9.5 

5.5 


The economic size of a factory is largely conditioned by the availability 
of canl in sufficient quantity within a reasonable radius round the factory, 
because sugar-cane rapidly loses its sucrose .aont£nt after being cut. In 
regions where large quantities of cane are # ^vai!able and the factories can be 
assured of a continuous supply, it may be advantageous to have a very 
large factory. But in many parts of India, the cane holdings are small and 
often scattered, and the production of ‘guT’ competes with the mills for the 
cane supplies. Hence, in this country, it should be very difficult to 
ensure an annual output of sugar which would cgmpare with that obtained 
# in other countries. In view of these conditions and considering the output 
and cast of the then exisling factories in India, the Sugar Tariff Board 
of 1931 on sugar considered that a factory with a crushing capacity of about 
400 tons would be an economic unit. When this matter was investigated 
again by the Sugar Tariff* Board of 1939, they found that though there has 
been no marked change in transport facilities since 193J, the acreage and 
concentration of thaland under cane and the total cane available for supply 
to factories has definitely improved and that some factories especially in 
•Bombay were even able to obtain the maior portion of their requirements 
from their own farms. Considering the different factors, they came to the 
conclusion that a factory with 500 tons capacity would be a reasonable 
^economic unit to^dopt for the whole of India. 1 But they pointed out that 
from the marketing point of view much depends on the location of a factory 
in relation to other factories. In places where the factories are few and far 
between even small size plants may compete successfully with optimum 
units situated at greater distances on account of the freight advantage in 
the local market. “In areas where factories are located at considerable 
distances from one another a factory of 400 tons capacity may constitute; 
an economic unit and even a factory of 50 tons capacity may be able to 
manufacture at a profit.” 2 

The table in the Appendix gives the frequency distribution of the 
sugaT factories working in different years, according to their capacity. To 
investigate the regional differences, if any, these distributions are given foT 
individual p»ovifices. The data are collected from the annual Reviews of 
Indian fhifrar Industry published as supplements to the Indian Trade 
Journal. This study commences with 1932-33 because tariff protection 
was given to this inchistry in that year. It will be noticed that the number 
of factories working increased from 54 in 1932-33 to 121 in 1933-34. This 
sudden expansion was obviously the result of the protection, and the facto¬ 
ries which were immediately constructed came to working order only in the 


1. ReporVof the Indian Tariff Board on Sugar Industry, 1938, p. 61. 
• L. Ibid., p. 61 
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subsequent year. The ‘modal’ class for the mills in the United Provinces 
was 250-449 in 1932-33, and it improved to 450-649 in 1934-35 and to 650-849 
in 1935-36. Though in 1936-37 there was a slight set-back, in 1937-38 it re¬ 
covered to 650-849 more definitely. As regards Bihar, it was 450-649 in 
1932-33 and 650-850 in all other years. But in the aggregate of regions other 
than these two provinces, the modal class is th'e lowest one 50-250 in all 
years. The following two tables show the number of mills below and above 
the “economic size” (according to the Tariff Board). 


Below ■ Above 


Province 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 1937 

1933 

1934 

1935 1936 

1937 


-34 

-35 

-36 

-37 

-38 

-34 

-35 

-36 

-37 

-38 

United Provinces. 22 

27 

24 

22 

27 

15 

19 

28 

30 

46 

Bihar. 

9 

10 

8 

7 

2 

15 

16 

20 

21 

34 

Punjab. 

5 

7 

6 

6 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—» 

Bengal. 

— 

5 

3 

4 

4 

—- 

1 

1 

*1 

1 

Madras. 

6 

7 

6 

8 

8 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Bombay. 

4 

9 

—i 

3 

4 

3 

i - 

— 

l 

1 

2 

States. 

2 

4 

3 

1 

4 

9 

2 

2 

4 

6 

All-India. 

■ 48 

62 

53 

52 

42 

33 

39 

56 

59 

81 


This shows that in each region there had been a definite tendency fo r 
the increase in the number and share of mills above the economic size 
fixed by the Tariff Board, and this is specially noteworthy in the case of 
the United Provinces and Bihar. Though in 1934-35 the number of mills 
below the economic size increased, the proportion decreased due to the great 
increase in the total number of mills and in subsequent years both the num¬ 
ber and share of these mills gradually came down. But it is important to 
notice that all mills in the Punjab were below the economic size and a high 
percentage of mills in Bengal, Madras and Bombay also suffered from this 
disadvantage. The smaller size of mills in the Punjab is explained mainly 
by the want of good cane in sufficient quantities, due to the poor sucrose 
content. In Madras the main difficulties are the smaller area under cane 
due to the competition of other crops and the handicaps experienced 
by factories in purchasing the requirements from the small growers. In 
Bengal also there is a similar difficulty due to the competition from jute. 
In Bombay the high costs of cane cultivation generally explain -the smaller 
area under the crop. But that province is unique in that all the factories 
but one grow for themselves either the whole or the major portion of their 
cane requirements. Thus the smaller size of the factories in these three 
provinces is mainly explained by the smaller supply of cane. But they 
have an advantage in freight rates in local markets compared with the 
sugar mills of Bihar and the United Provinces and are thereby able to stand 
the competition of those mills. The following table gives the ‘Median* and 
‘Quartile’ deviation of the size of mills in the United Provinces, Bihar, 
and All-India. 
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Median (Tons) Quartile deviation (Tons) 


Year 

U.P. 

Bihar 

All-India 

U.P. 

Bihar 

All-India 

1933-34 

617 

523 

513 

180 

145 

185 

1934-35 

625 

514 * 

484 

202 

179 

206 

1935-36 

589 

710 

560 

206 

222 

213 

1936-3? 

590 

728 

571 

195 

229 

238 

1937-38 

* 

725 . 

738 

698 

,193* 

223 

260 


We find that the average size and dispersion for Bihar are greater than 
those for the United Provinces and that for both the Provinces these values 
have increased between 1932-33 and 1937-38. But this increase is greater in 
the United Provinces than in Bihar. The small size of mills in other parts 
of India with a large dispersion is due to the preponderance of small mills 
with a few mills of large size here and there. The All-India figures are 
nearer Jo those of these two Provinces because nearly 75% of* the mills 
are in the United Provinces and Bihar. As in cotton we find that the 
average size of mills is greater for those which supply to distant markets than 
those which cater to locaft.markets. The gradual increase in the number of 
mills above the economic size as well as the average size show that the 
industrialists are developing the mills with respect to sizeTon healthy lines. 
But still the average*size of Indian mills does not compare favourably with 
those of Java and Cuba which cater to the international markets. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SIZE OF SUGAR MILLS 
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IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 

Pig’lron \—Since the time when coal began to be used in the smelting 
of iron ore the size of plants began to increase very largely. Apart 
from the numerous small - indigenous furnaces till 1936 there were 
altogether four large establishments in the couutry working on modern 
Tines, namely, (1) Tata Iron and Steel Co., (2) Bengal Iron Co., (3) Indian 
Iron & Steel Co., and (4) Mysore Iron Works. Though Bengal Iron 
Co. v/bs the oldest it had been producing pig-iron only for export 
and in 1936 it wqs amalgamated with the Indian Iton & Steel Co., into 
a big % concern producing steel also. The,sizes of the different concerns 
are given below. 

(000 tons.) 




Average 

Projected 

Average 

Company 

No. of Fur¬ 

output. 

output. 

output. 


naces. 

1924-1928., 

1935. 

1936-38 

ifata Iron & Steel Co. 

6 

569.5 

600 

877 

Bengal Tron Co. 

5 

96 

150 \ 

671 

Indian Iron & Steel Co. 

6 

286 

500 J 

Mysore Iron Works, 

•. i 

17.5 

25 

19 


(Vide Capital, Indian Industry, Trade, etc., Supplement, 1935, p. 53.) 

The very small *size of Mysore Works is due to the fact that charcoal is 
used in the furnaces. The other two concerns are of adequate size. The 
chief factors which influence the size of a plant are (1) the availability of 
raw materials, namely, iron ore and coal, in sufficient quantities and (2) 
market for the product. The pig-iron produced by the Tatas finds a ready 
use in their steel ^rorks and only a small quantity is exported. India has a 
lucrative trade in pig-iron, and the concentration of high grade ore and 
coal in a small region near the border of Bihar and Bengal provinces 
facilitated the establishment of big companies to produce pig-iTon very 
cheaply. Of the 6 blast furnaces of the Tatas 2 are capable of producing 
1,200 and 900 tons of pig-iron daily, 2 are of 750 tons capacity and one, 
of 250 tons. It has a total maximum output of over 1 million tons of pig-iron 
per annum. Of the 6 blastfurnaces of Indian Iron and Steel Co. 2 are 
modern furnaces capable of producing 800 tons daily. 1 The Mysore Works 
is the only charcoal blast furnace in the wqrld which has been erected in 
recent years. 2 Its capacity is about 25 thousand tons per annum: 

The Steel Industry .—There are two steelworks using pig-iron, namely 
the Tata Iym and Steel Co. at Jamshedpur and the Mysore Iron Works. 
In addition there are a few re-rolling mills at Calcutta, Benares, Ghaziabad, 
Cawnpore, Lahore and Negapatam using scrap materials. The Tatas are the 
biggest concern comparing favourably with even those in foreign, countries. 
The first plant of the Tatas was very small producing about 125 thou¬ 
sand tons and later it was extended to produce about 400 thousand tons. 


1. Records of the Geological Survey of India, 1935. 

2. Capital, Trade, Engineering Supplement, 1928. 
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But the plant after extension proved to be ill-balanced and ill-proportioned 
and in trying to remedy it, the capacity had to be increased to about 600 
thousand tons. Though it was thought to be uneconomical at that time, the de¬ 
mand for its products increased, and at present it is working at full capacity. 

The technical optimum is very high in this industry because “large 
blast furnaces do not employ as much colce nor as many men, nof 
do they cost as much originally, in proportion to the iron produced, as 
small furnaces.” 1 Certain overhead expenses such as capital and main¬ 
tenance charges also tall less heavily on the unit of output if the size of the 
mills is laTge. But the size of the typical plant varies widely in different 
countries. It will be interestiifg to note that the plants in England are 
comparatively smaller than those in the United States and Germany. The 
larger size in these two countries is explained by (1) the existence of an 
enormous home demand for highly standardised qualities, (2) the con¬ 
centration of mineral resources in small regions, and (3) by the fiscal 
protection granted to the industries in their countries, which promoted 
combinations with a view to maintain prices of monopolistic groups. Thus ' 
“in some degree the emergence of great combinations has depended on the 
geographical and geological accidents, on fiscal policy, and on the desire of 
producers to secure monopolistic advantages.” 2 .The chief causes for the 
smaller units in England were (1) wider dispersion of raw materials, (2) free 
trade in the home market, (3) variety of output to cater to the different 
markets of the world and (4) a greater demand fo«f specialities and for 
constructional material in which smaller units are suitable lor exercising 
greater control on quality. 

In the light of these facts it will readily be seen that in India a large 
concern was more economical because the industry developed under tariff 
protection and the market demand was only for standardised qualities of 
goods while specialised goods were impoi ted. The large amount of capital re¬ 
quired and the limited market for the products discouraged the establishment 
of any more concerns and the Tatas became the monopolist producers. The 
smaller and uneconomic size of the Mysore plant was the chief cause of its 
difficulties. Of late certain attempts are being made to staTt small concerns 
* consuming scrap from the railways, mills, etc., for manufacturing bars, plates 
and agricultural implements. But the total output of all these concerns is 
very small, and the quality of the products also is not high. One chief 
handicap for these re-rolling qiills is the fact that the quantity of scrap 
available»is very much limited. They are able to compete in the market, 
in spite of the high manufacturing costs because their overhead charges 
are small, and in the neighbouring market they have a freight advantage 
also. They cannot be reasonably successful unless they roll steel billets 
also and specialise in quality goods, But they complained that the Tatas were 
not helpful in supplying the billets at cheap rates, but on the other hand 
were sellitffe the products at competitive rates. In spite of the efforts of the 
Commerce Member of the Government of India in 1939, these two interests 

1. Allen, British Industries and, their organisation, p. 113. 

i. Ibid., p. 117. 
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could not be brought together. The present war has created an exceptional 
demand and the urgency of the problem is postponed. But in the opinion 
of the Indian Tariff Board on Steel Industry, 1934, “As in England and else¬ 
where, there is a place for these re-rolling mills in a well-organised industry, 
and that the growth of a re-rolling section of the industry capable of 
dealing with small orders, even of steel products which may compete with 
the output of the main steel producing works, will be a natural and desirable 
outcon»e of the present tendency.” 1 

Though the Tjata’s plant is economic under .the present conditions, the 
size <Jf any new plant must be smaller because the market available is limited. 
The Tariff Board remarked that if any netfl enterprise turned its attention to 
produces not manufactured by the Tala Company, there was in addition 
to the 400,000 tons of protected steel, the market unprotected, in which 
the imports in 1929-30 amounted to some 250,000 tons. According to 
the Balfour Committee on Industry and Trade, a modern steel plant 
must have a minimum capacity of 300,000 tons*of finished steel annually, 
4f it is tf> work economically. 2 If the new concern be of this size it may 
have a sufficient market also. But the fact that the Indian Iron and Steel 
Co. is situated near the Tatas will undoubtedly raise complicated problems 
of its relationship to the Tata Company and the division of markets. 

. PAPER INDUSTRY 

• 

At the time of enquiry of the first Tariff Board on Paper Industry, 
i. e., 1924-25, there were 9 paper mills in India, and the Board estimated 
that for the 5 mills which it took into account the total capacity was 
33,000 tons. By the time of the second Tariff Board in 1931, the 
capacity increasefl to 45,600 tons, mainly due to the installation of addi¬ 
tional machines at Naihati and Poona and to the starting of a new mill at 
Rajahmundry. It was remarked by the Tariff Board of 1938 that “there 
has been no marked increase in the paper making capacity of the mills, 
but, except in 1932-33, there has been a steady improvement in the 
total output.” 3 The following table shows the number of machines and 
the capacity of important paper mills in India in 1925 and 1931. The* 
details about the other mills are not available. 

1. Report of the Indian Tariff Board on Steel Industry, 1934, p. 141. 

2. Survey of Metal Industries (Balfour Committee Report), p. 8. 

3. Report of the Tariff Board on Paper Industry, 1938, p. 9. 
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1925 1 



1931 2 


No. of 

Capacity 

No. of 

Capacity 

Machines. 

in tons. 

Machines. 

in tons. 

Upper India Mill, Lucknow. 

2 

4,000 

2 

3,600 

Titaghur Paper 


• 



Mill, Titaghur 4 ) 

8 

20,000 

8 

20,800 

Karikurna 4 j 




• 

Deccan Paper Mills, Peonaj 

1 

1,700 

2 

4,000 3 

Bengal Paper Mill 




9 

Co., Ranigauj. 

> 

8,400 

4 

10,200 

Indian Paper Pulp 





Co., Naihati 

1 

2,750 

2 

6,000 


16 

36.850 

18 

44,600 


The above table shows that the two mills having only one machine 
added one more during the period and increased the output. Of the 6 plants, 
three had 4 machines each and the other thre^ 2 machines each. The 
average capacity per machine was about 2,500 terns a year. This table also 
shows that the technical optimum is comparatively small, and the size of the 
plant can be increased by duplicating the number of machines. The size of 
an optimum plant is determined by the cost of maefiinery and overhead 
charges on the one hand and the market available on the other. The opti¬ 
mum size for an Indian mill is reported to be “a complete four machine mill 
fitted with plants for undertaking all processes for converting raw material 
into paper.” 4 According to this estimate only 3 mills (alljn Bengal) were of 
the economic size, the three with 2 machines each and the rest which hatf 
only one machine each should be considered uneconomical. But even in 
Great Britain “the usual size of a mill producing similar kinds of paper is 
one varying from two to four machines each, and it cannot be said therefore 
that the 3 mills having 2 machines each are necessarily uneconomic units of 
production.” 5 At the same time it must be remembered that the costs of 
machinery, etc., which form the bulk of the capital expenditure, are much 
higher in India than in England which necessitates larger amount for depre¬ 
ciation though the low labour charges partly compensate this disadvantage. 
Hence the market available for»the product seems to be the more important 
factor. In fact with the extension of local market under the shelter of 
tariff protection, the production of these companies increase^ aijd*the costs of 
manufacture have come down. It will be interesting to note that %ll the three 
big mills are situated in Bengal which has strong localising factors for this 
industry, and as Bengal supplies to all parts of India,, these big mills are 

1. Report of the Tariff Board on Paper Industry, 1925, p. 107- 

2. ,, . ,, 1931, p. 10. 

3. Including one more mill in Bombay, 

4. P. S. Lokanathan, Industrial Organisation in India., p. 122. 

5. Ibid, p. 122. 
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suitable and economical. But the small units in other parts are able to stand 
the competition on account of the freight advantage over long distances 
from Bengal. Of late a tendency for wider dispersal of the industry is 
apparent, and in these conditions, as the area within which the products 
can be sold will be smaller, a plant with 2 machines may be more 
economical, unless some special variety of paper having a large market is 
produced. 

; CEMENT INDUSTRY 

The minimum size of cement factory is one havipg only one kiln, and 
the rtiain factors which influence the size are fl) the market and (2) the 
capital and overhead costs which influence* the extra costs of production on 
each unit, apart from the raw materials and labour. Even in 1931 there 
were only 13 cement companies in India. This industry grew rapidly in the 
post-wai (1914-18) period. The market for this product was very limited and 
in fact in the first decade itself the industry suffered from overproduction. 
This led to the establishment of a marketing organisation to propagate new 
* Rises for it. Even to-day the per capita consumption of cement in India is 
very small when compared to foreign countries. 1 This fact must be 
borne in mind when discussing the optimum unit. The following 
table shows the maxi mu capacity of the different companies in 1925 and 
1931. It is not necessary to consider later years because with the ad¬ 
vent of depression in 1931 there was a setback in the industry and to ward 
off the evils of overproduction the then existing companies were amalgamat¬ 
ed into the Associated Cement Companies Etd. I#ter a rival agency the 
Dalmia Cement Company began to start several companies in different 
parts of the country. Hence at present all the existing companies come 
under one of these two groups, and the question of optimum size of individual 
plants loses mucl? of its importance. 

Capacity 
000 tons. 



1925 z 

1931 5 



Indian Cement Co. 

30 


40 



Katni Cement Co. 

60 


85 



Bnndi Portland Co. 

65 


160 



Dwarka (Okha) Portland Co. 

100 


100 



Sone Valley Co. 

50 


130 



Jubbulpore Portland Co. (united) 

60 


50 



Gwalior „ „ 

40* 


45 



Punjab „ „ 

36 


80 



S. India* „ 

10 


10 



Shahatiad „ „ 

• 


120 



1. Per capita consumption in some countries : 

United States 

558 

lbs. 



Belgium 


300 

tf 



France 


•270 

»• 

(Vide Capital, Industry, Trade, etc., 

United Kingdom 

230 

99 

Supplement, 1931, p. 66.) 


Italy 


150 

99 



India 


4 

99 


2. Tariff teoard Report on Cement Industry, 1925, pp. 50-51. 

3. Capital, Industry and Trade Supplement, 1931, p. 40. 
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It was estimated that a factory with a two-kiln plant capable of produc¬ 
ing 40,000 tons of cement a year would be of an economic size for this 
country. 1 If this estimate was correct all but one of the above mentioned 
companies were really economic. Some of them were of much bigger size 
because they were supplying to far distant markets of the country. But of 
late several new companies have been started in Southern India, the. 
Punjab, etc., and the freight advantage for these mills makes their competit¬ 
ive power stronger. In fact the Associated Cement Company itself parted 
new factories in these areas to combat their rivals who wanted to take 
advantage of this weakSiesst As the industry disperses, a plant of medium 
size may prove more economic^] because the market for the product of 
each mill may be limited, unless the demand for cement increases 
tremendously. • 

COAL INDUSTRY • 

The size of a coal jompany is determined by a diversity of factors, 
namely (l) the geological and geographical causes beyond human control, 
(2) the distribution of the property among the surface owners fronr whom * 
the mining companies lease the rights and the terms of theiT leases, (3) the 
capital of the mining concerns, (4) the quality ?f the coal and (5) the 
market available for it. The size of the representative firm varies con¬ 
siderably in' diffyent important coal mining countries like the United 
Kingdom, Germany, the United States of America and Bcance. The position 
in England with its large number of independent undertakings is in great 
contrast with that in Germany and various measures have been taken 
since 1930 for the amalgamation of undertakings where it was found to be 
iii the national interests. Germany went a step further in bringing the trade 
and industry under the direct control of the Reich Minister of Economy., 
With the greater mechanisation and improved methods of management 
of industry, the units in America are much bigger than those in the 
continent. 

The table in the Appendix gives the distribution of the coal mines in 
India according to output in the years 1900, 1920, 1930 and 1938. As 
Raniganj and Jharia fields are the most important coal mining centres, the 
distribution of companies in these two regions are given separately. 
The number of companies was very small in 1900 and it increased 
rapidly in the following two decades. But later there was a fall in 
the number, reaching the lowest ebb in 1935, while there was some 
revival in subsequent years. The rapid expansion between 1900 # and 1920 
was mainly confined to very small mines raising less than K) thousand tons 
per year; their number increased five fold while that of bigger companies 
raising more than 50 thousand tons per year only doubled. The rate of in¬ 
crease diminished as the size increased. But between t920 and 1930, where¬ 
as there was a fall of more than 50% in the lowest class and a slight fall in 
other classes, there was an increase in the number of companies raising more, 
than 30 thousand tons, the increase being considerably high in companies 
raising more than 50 thousand tons. During the revival the siqpll companies 


l. Indian Tariff Board on Cement Industry, 1925, Evidence Vol., p. 80. 
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regained a part of their lost position. In Jharia, throughout there had been 
a great increase in the number of big mines along with those of small ones. 
But between 1920 and 1930 there was a heavy fall in the number of small 
mines with an output of less than 10 thousand tons per year, while in other 
classes the fall was not so heavy. The number of companies raising 
Jess than 10 thousand ton# was less in 1938 than in 1930. In all other 
centres, small mines predominate, there being only a few verj' big com- 
panies # here and there. In the aggregate we find a laTge increase in the 
number of small mines between 1900 and 1920, the number in the latter year 
being nearly 8 to 9 times that in 1900 in the lowest two classes, whereas the 
higher classes show much smaller indexes. But in subsequent years 
while a good number of small companies suffered losses and closed down, 
a few ofcthem extended their operations and the number of big mines increas¬ 
ed. Between these two yeaTSthe share of small mines Taising less than 10 
thousand tons per annum increased from 46 to 55; and the next class 10-20 
thousand tons from 10 to 14. Other classes showed a decrease, the share 
,of mines raising more than 50 thousand tons recording a fall from 21 to 13, 
ot nearly 40%. Between 1920 and 1930 the lowest class lost from 55 to 42 
or 25% whereas the shares of mines of over 50 thousand tons increased from 

13 to 23. There were only slight changes in share between 1930 and 1938. 

• 

The large increase in the small mines between 1900 and 1920 can be 
explained by two factors. During these years the demand for coal in 
India was rapidly increasing and every year a number of new concerns, 
which were necessarily small in the initial stages, were formed. Even 
small concerns raising coal from the surface could make some profits. 
But in the subsequent decade, demand slackened and hence a very large 
number of these small concerns were either closed down or expanded into 
bigger ones, to ihake them more economical. As ttye depression in coal 
trade deepened, the number of big concerns increased, and that of smaller 
ones decreased thereby showing the greater advantages of larger 
units. But it must be remembered that the age of the mine is a more vital 
factor in determining the costs of production and hence of the profitability 
of a concern. A mine with a low annual output may be a small mine 
working with reasonable efficiency, it may be a new mine not yet produce 
ing at full strength, or it may be an old mine approaching exhaustion. 
The proceeds from a small mine may be high owing to special advantages 
in the quality of coal and proximity to markets. When an attempt was 
made to balance costs against proceeds on’different classes of mines then 
it became .more difficult to generalise, for highly profitable undertakings 
were to be fotm<?in every size group. On the whole, advantage seemed to 
be with larger Undertakings and this conclusion is in accordance with 
expectation. The advantages of larger units lie in their ability to effect 
greater economies in bower, supplies, repair, transport, skilled workers, etc. 

The following table shows the distribution of collieries according to the 
power used and the amount of coal raised in each sub-section in the two 
main coal raising regions, namely Raniganj and Jharia. 
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Raniganj. 

• 

Jharia. 


1919. 

1935. 

# 1919. 

1 

1935. 


No. of 

Coal 

No. of 

Coal 

No. of 

Coal 

j No. of 

Coal 


collieries 

raised. 

■collieries 

raised. 

collier-raised. 

icollier- 

raised. 



000 


000 

ics. 

000 

: ies. 

000 



tons. 


tons. 


tons. 

i 

tomf. 

(a) Hand 

98 

438 


68 

153 

1024 

38 

207 

labour. 








• 

(b) Steam 

160 

6,044 

135 

6,016 

165 

9901 

1 150 

6,919 

power. 








» 

(c) Electri- 

*> 

319 

10 

1,265 

8 

mi 

14 

2,119 

city. 







i 



From this table we notice that both in Raniganj and Jharia the greatest 
fall in the number as well as output was in the collieries working with hand 
labour which must naturally be small. The fall in jfhmber was small but the 
output remained almost stationary in the collieries worked by steam power 
in Raniganj whefeas in both sections there was a fall in Jharia. But 
there was an increasing tendency for electrificatisn in both regions 
though the absolute number of such collieries was very small even in 1935. 
These facts show that it is the small collieries depending on hand labour 
that were the worst sufferers due to higher costs from inefficient methods of 
raising coal. The limitations of the use of electrically driven cutting 
machines must be Recognised before recommending greater use of these* 
methods. Even in 1931 the percentage of British coal cut by machines 
was as low as 38% compared with 78% in America in 1929. It was explained 
that the greater progress in America was due to the suitability of the seams 
for these processes and the inclined seams in Great Britain were not amen¬ 
able to these mechanical methods. It is significant on the other hand that 
tn Ruhr where the conditions of mechanical mines are as unfavourable as 
in Great Britain, the proportion of coal cut by machines should have risen 
from 2% in 1913 to 85% in 1928. 

The causes for the smaller.mines in India may partly be due to the 
large number of land and mineral owners, who do not usually arrange for 
expert advice. Often leases are given without proper regajd tp economical 
sizes and shapes, and without ayy conditions regarding the methods by 
which they have to be worked. Even though the largest consumers of 
coal in India, namely, Railways and Iron and Steel copipanies, either own 
collieries or have contracts with some big concern, a very large part of the 
second clasS coal is raised by uneconomic units. They do not possess any 
considerable advantage in the market because, domestic consumption of 
coal is very little in India, and even the existing resources are concentrated 
in a small region. Hence for export to distant markets (internal or external) 
big units are more economical from the point of view of either management 
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or greater mechanisation. “ It is common knowledge that raising costs 
per ton vary inversely with output, and some of our witnesses assert that 
larger outputs from fewer mines are responsible mainly for the very con¬ 
siderable decrease in costs of production which must have taken place in 
order to enable coal to be sold at all at recent prices .” 1 

' The East India Railway and the Bengal-Nagpur Railway are the 
most important carriers of coal from the fields. As in the case of some 
other iadustries, there is a great seasonal variation in the labour supply for 
coal fields. Workers are available in larger number at cheaper rates afteT 
the hgricultural operations are over, i. e M between February and May. 
Unfortunately this period synchronises with the period of heavy traffic in 
railways due to the transport of agricultural products. The problem of 
adequate supply of wagons to meet such demands had often become diffi¬ 
cult in k>rmer years. 

1. Report of the Coal Mining Committee, 1937, Vol. I, p. 23. 
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SUMMARY 

From the above survey of the distribution of the size in the different 
industries, we have seen that the number of industrial establishments was 
limited in the iron and steel, paper and cement industries. The other 
^four industries present a,reasonable number to form frequency tables of 
’distribution. Cotton and coal industries have the largest number and next 
in order come sugar and jute. In all these four industries we find establish¬ 
ments? of very small as well as very large sizes. It is interesting to note 
that while in all other industries the size of aij average plant is smaller in 
IndJh than in European and othei countries, the size of the jute mills 
is much larger. Even in cotton and ’other industries there are some 
companies which compare favourably with those in foreign countries. 

Apart from the technical optimum, market appears to be the dominant 
factOT in determining the size of a typical plant. In this connection both the 
low purchasing power of the Indian masses and the large distances over 
t which the goods have to be carried must be taken into account. In many 
regions, as both the density of population and their purchasing power are 
small, the amount of goods which a company can economically-distribute 
is limited. This explains the preponderance of small units in all industries 
in different parts of tfie country. At the same time where technical 
considerations require, (as in the iron and steel industry,) or goods find a 
wider market on account of quality or strong localising factors for the 
industry, we find the units in those regions to be much bigger. Thus the 
paper mills of Bengal, some sugar mills in Bihar and the United Provinces, 
some cement companies, etc., are of very large size. Again the age of the 
industry seems to have some influence on the size of the units. The 
.larger size of the*cotton mills in Bombay can partly be explained by the 
fact that they were established for the manufacture and export of yarn to 
foreign countries, and when they lost that trade and had to cater to the 
home market, they had to establish larger weaving sections, to balance 
with the production of yarn. But under the changed conditions, when theTe 
is a tendency for the wider dispersion of the industries, smaller units seem 
to be at a greater advantage than the larger ones. Thus the success of the 
Ahmedabad mills over those in Bombay is paitly explained by this factor. 
The peculiarity pointed out above in the case of the jute industry is due to 
the fact that Indian jute goods have a world wide market and naturally to 
produce large quantities of standardised goods and to reduce the overhead 
charges per unit they have to be of a larger size. Similarly, England 
and Japan who send large quantities of goods to the different paTts 
of the globe have their cotton mills, etc * of very large size. Influence of 
managerial and financial factors are not clearly seen because most of these 
industries are developed by managing agents who have a large number of 
the same as well as other industries under their control. 



Chapter IV 

PROGRESS OF THE INDUSTRIES 

COTTON INDUSTRY 

THIS is the premieT an<3 the # oldest large-scale industry in India£ It 
A owes its origin to the Enterprise of the cotton merchants of 
Bombay who made enormous profits in the trade of raw cotton durjng the 
American Civil War. Though it was at first intended to cater to the de¬ 
mands of the large internal market, its prosperity and development in earlier 
years was to a large extent due to the profitable export trade in coarse yarn 
to China and Japan. By thd beginning of this century the predominant part of 
the industry which was concentrated in Bombay was the spinning section. * 
The history of the progress of the industry during the present century’may 
be divided into two periods; the one ending with the close of the great war 
of 1914-18 and the other from that date to the present. It is proposed 
to study the progress of the industry with reference to the numbeT 
of mills, spindles,*looms and also with regard to the production of yarn and 
piecegoods. For purposes of comparison and convenience of handling, 
all the figures are converted into index numbers with the pTe-war quinquen¬ 
nium as base. This is a very convenient period for taking as base, because 
striking alterations took place in the growth of this industry and trade at 
about this time. 

PROGRESS OF TIIE INDUSTRY DURING THE PRE-WAR PERIOD 

The following table gives the respective index numbers of mills, 
spindles and looms working in the pre-war period:— 

TABLE I 

• ( Base: Average of 5 years 1909-1913 ) 


Year 

Index No. 
of mills 

Index No. 
of spindles 

Index No. 
of looms 

No. of spindles 
per loom 

1900-01 

77 

77 

45 

121 

1901-02 

77 

78 

46 

• . 119 

1902-03 

79 

• 80 

50 

.113 

1903-04 

80 

81 

51 

111 

1904-05 

83 

83 

56 • 

104 

1905-06 

. 84 

85 

59 

100 

1906-07 

87 

85 

65 

92 

1907-08 

95 

90 

75 

86 

1908-09 

97 

96 

84 

• 80 
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Year 

Index No. 
of mills 

Index No. 
of spiudles 

Index No. 
of looms 

No. of spindles 
per loom 

1909-10 

97 

97 

92 

74 

1910-11 

94 

96 

94 

72 

*1911-12 

101 • 

99 

97 

71 

1912-13 

103 

102 

104 

68 

1913-W 

104 

105 

114 

64 

1914-15 

104 

104 

120 

61 

1915M6 

103 

103 

* 122 

59 

1916-17 

103 

104 ** 

127 

58 

1917-1* 

108 

106 

131 

57 

1918-19 

109 

108 

131 

57 


The table below shows that at the beginning of the century the 
■number -of mills and spindles were about 3/4 the pre-war level, where¬ 
as tjie ^timber of looms was only 2/5 of it. The striking feature of the 
whole period is that whereas the indices of mills and spindles were 
keeping almost together, those of 'ooms were increasing at a fairly 
higher rate. ComparingShe two end years of the period we find that where¬ 
as the mills and looms increased by less than 50%, the number of looms 
nearly trebled duripg the interval. This has resulted in'a great fall in the 
number of spindles *per loom—from 121 in the beginning to 57 in the end. 
This fall was rapid in the pre-war period and the war period could not show 
much change due to the difficulties in importing machinery. This change 
in the structure of the industry was brought about by the change in the 
trade conditions. Before 1900, the prosperity of the industry depended 
hpon the large export trade in yarn of coarse varieties with China and Japan. 
With the gradual loss of that trade the mill-owners set up more and more 
looms to manufacture cloth for local markets. 

PRODUCTION OP YARN 

The following table shows the indices of the total production of yarn 
as also of the chief varieties according to counts and also the share of eacl! 
section in the total. 

PRODUCTION OF YARN 
( Base: Average of 5 Years 1909-1913 ) 


Years 1 

• 

• • 

Indices of counts 



Share of counts 


* 1-20' 

21-30 

31-40 

Total 

1-20 

21-30 

31-40 Above 40 

1900 

52 

*36 

53 

55 

79.8 

16.3 

3.1 

0.8 

1901 

93 

46 

62 

89 

84.9 

12.7 

2.2 

0.2 

1902 

100 

59 

67 

89 

82.8 

14.9 

2.2 

0.1 

1903 

100 

59 

88 

90 

82.0 

15.0 

2.8 

0.2 

• r. 

Ollieial year April to 

March. 
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Indices of counts Share of counts 


Years 

1-20 

21-30 

31-40 

r 

Total 

1-20 

21-30 

31-40 Above 40 

1904 

97 

66 

91 

90 

80.2 

16.6 

3.0 

0.2 

1905 

117 

72 

83 

105 

82.0 

15.5 

2.3 

0.2 

1906 

109 

79 

92 

101 

79.4 

17.7 

2.6 

0.3 

1907 

103 

84 

118 

99 

76.8 

19.3 

3.5 

0.4 

1908 

105 

86 

, no 

102 

77.1 

19.0 

3.1 

0.8 

1909 

102 

81 

85 

97 

77.9 

19.0 

2.5 

0.6 

1910 

94 

94 

96 

94 

74.2 

22.5 

3.0 

0.3 

1911 

95 

102 

108 

97 

72.4 

23.9 

3.2 

- 0.4 

1912 

105 

108 

105 

107 

73.5 

23.1 

2.9 

0.4 

1913 

103 

114 

105 

106 

72.1 

24.5 

2.9 

;i 0.4 

1914 

99 

107 

, 100 

107 

72.7 

24.0 

2.9 

0.3 

1915 

111 

116 

100 

112 

73.5 

23.5 

2.6 

0.3 1 

1916 

100 

117 

129 

105 

70.5 

25.2 

3.5 

• 0.7 

1917 

90 

126 

130 

102 

67.5 

27.8 

3.7 

0.9 

1918 

84 

129 

103 

95 

65.3, * 

30.8 

3.1 

0.7 


From the indices of total production we notice that at the beginning of 
the century the production of yarn was only 10% below the base period 
level; the very low figure in 1900-01 being due to the incidence of plague 
in Bombay, which took a large toll of the mill labourers and scared away 
a good many more from the city. Subsequently production reached the 
peak level in 1905-06 mainly due to the Swadeshi movement, and this high 
level continued for nearly 4 years. There was a retrocession in the 
succeeding years caused by several factors, namely, the general wave of 
depression in the world cotton trade, the famine conditions in China, which 
was still the chief market for Indian yarn, and the waning of popular 
enthusiasm foT Swadeshi goods. During 1912-14, however, the fall in the 
price of raw cotton stimulated trade with China as well as in the home 
market. The declaration of war in 1914 brought a great demand for 
home production, which reached the peak level for the whole period in 
1915. But the increase in Japanese competition both in China and India 
brought down production in subsequent years. 

As regards the different counts, we find that in 1900-01 a very large 
paTt of the yarn produced in the country was of coarse varieties, of less 
than 20 counts, followed by counts 21-30. The total produfction of yarn 
above 40 counts was insignificant. But whereas from year td year the 
production of coarse yarn was fluctuating with a decreasing tendency, the 
production of yarn of counts 21-30 was rising rapidly and that of counts 
31-40 was also rising though not so consistently. This resulted in a fall 
in the share of coarse yarn from 80% in 1900-01 to 65% in 1917-18 and a rise 
in the share of counts 21-30 from 16 to 31%. The share of counts 31- 40 
fluctuated about 3% and of counts above 40 had been below !%. Due to 
the high share of coarse yarn in total production, the indices of theiatter 
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were moving in the same direction as those of the former. The gradual 
fall in the share of coarse yarn was brought about by the changed condi¬ 
tions in the trade of yarn. Formerly these varieties found a good market 
in China and Japan, and when that market was lost on account of the 
increase of local production, yie mill-owners turned their attention to the 
bfome market though in competition with foreign imports in piecegoods 
made of yarn of medium counts. 

PRODUCTION OF PIFCKOOODS 

Tiie following table gives the indices of production of the different 
varieties and of the gTand total of piecegocxfs as well as the shares of each 
in the total. Here the total weight of the goods only is taken for obvious 
reasons.* 


* PRODUCTION OF PIECEGOODS 

(Base: Average of 5 years 1909-*1913 ) 

•. • Indices. Shares. 

Year 


1 2 3 *4 5 Other 



Cbad- 

Dho- 

Shirt- 

- T. 

Colo- 

To¬ 


dars. 

ties. 

ing. 

cloth, ured. 

tal. 


1 

2 

3*. 

4 

5 


1900 

43 

33 

47 

42 

27 

38 

1901 

59 

41 

54 

59 

33 

46 

1902 

64 

42 

51 

57 

38 

47 

1903 

65 

4S 

«9 

61 

39 

53 

1904 

66 

53 

70 

67 

43 

61 

1905 

67 

57 

66 

86 

48 

63 

1906 

74 

66 

61 

80 

48 

64 

1907 

69 

87 

73 

87 

52 

73 

1908 

61 

84 

73 

84 

59 

75 

1909 

82 

90 

87 

99 

80 

87 

1910 

88 

93 

101 

99 

87 

94 

1911 

104 

102 

108 

101 

100 

103 

1912 

116 

109 

104 

106 

121 

110 

1913 

109 

107 

100 

95 

116 

105 

1914 

105 

f04 

>14 

99 

103 

103 

1915 

120 

>26 

1-51 

114 

137 

130 

1916 

101 

120 

148 

148 

165 

143 

1917 

82 

127 

150 

*100 

180 

146 

1918 

60 

140 

130 

79 

144 

131 


9.5 

18.6 

31.8 

13.5 

16.3 

10.3 

10.7 

18.8 

29.7 

15.5 

16.4 

8.9 

11.3 

18.9 

27.6 

14^6 

18.6 

9.0 

10.1 

19.3 

23.4. 

13.8 

16.9 

11.5 

9.0 

18.3 

29.2 

13.2 

16.1 

14.2 

8.9 

19.3 

26.6 

16.4 

17.3 

11.6 

9.6 

22 1 

25.5 

15.1 

17.2 

10.5 

7.9 

25.6 

25.4 

13.5 

16.5 

11.1 

6.9 

24.2 

25.3 

13.6 

18.2 

11.8 

7.8 

21 9 

25.7 

13.5 

20.9 

10.6 

7.8 

20.9 

27.1 

12.6 

21.1 

11.5 

8.5 

21.1 

26.8 

11.8 

22.3 

9.5 

8.8 

21.1 

24.1 

11.7 

25.2 

9.1 

8.6 

21.6 

24.3 

10.9 

25.1 

9.5 

8.2 

20.7 

27.3 

11.1 

22.0 

10.7 

7.4' 

1 19.9 

23.4 

10.2 

23.2 

10.9 

5.8 

17.6 

25.9 

12.3 

26.0 

12.4 

4.7 

18.4 

26.0 

8.2 

28.0 

15.6 

3.7 

22.2 

24.6 

7.0 

24.5 

18.0 


It will be noticed that the production of piecegoods in the beginning 
of this century yas only 40% of the pre-war level as compared with 90% in 


f. Official year April to March. 
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yarn. But from year to year the production increased rapidly crossing the 
base level in 1911 and coming to nearly 50% above it in 1917. The subse¬ 
quent year recorded a fall due to the revival of imports after the close of 
the great war of 1914-18. It has already been pointed out that the loss of 
trade in yarn with China impelled the mill-owners to instal looms iu the mills 
and increase production of piecegoods for the # local market. This movement 
received special impetus during the war. In fact during the first 17 years, 
the production of piecegoods increased fourfold. 

Turning our attention to the varieties, we notice that in the beginning, 
shirting and dhoties constitute^ between themselves nearly 50% of the total 
production. Coloured goods came next with a sixth of the total followed by 
the T. cloth which was responsible for an eighth. In 1901 the ijidices of 
production of dhoties, shirting, chaddars and T. cloth were between 40 and 
59 of the base period level, and of coloured goods 33. Up t« 1915 the 
production of all varieties of goods recorded increase from year to year. 
In subsequent years while the production of dhoties, shirting and coloured 
goods continued at a high level production of chaddars and T. cloj,h declin¬ 
ed to much below the pre-war level. It is also to be noted that the competi¬ 
tion of imports in 1918 affected shirtings and coloured goods, which marked 
a decline in production compared with the previous year, whereas dhoties 
marked further^ncrease in production. The fall in the production of chaddars 
and T. cloth and the greater rate of increase of coloured goods and dhoties 
than shirting is reflected in the change in their shires at the end of the 
period compared with the beginning. The share of shirting came down from 
33 to 25, of chaddars from 10 to 4, of T. cloth from 14 to 7 while that of 
dhoties increased from 19 to 22 and of coloured goods from 16 to 25. The 
miscellaneous section also increased its share from 14 to 18. Thus by the 
end of the war coloured goods and shirting were standing’ first with a quarter 
of the total production to the credit of each, followed by dhoties contributing 
more than a fifth. These three are the chief items of production with more 
than 70% to their credit. 


POST-WAR PERIOD 
MILLS, SPINDLES & LOOMS 
(Base: Average of 5 years 1909-1913) 


Year 1 

Index of 
mills 

. Index of 
spindles 

Index of 
looms 

No. of spindles 
per loom 

1919 

105 


134 

57 

1920 

107 

* 111 

139 

55 

1921 

108 

118 

151 

54 

1922 

122 

‘122 

159 

54 

1923 • 

119 

127 

165 

54 

1924 

120 

131 

167 

54 . 

1925 

117 

133 

172 

54 

1926 

120 

137 

174 

53 


1, Official year April to March. 
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Year 

Index of 
mills 

Index of 
spindled 

Index of 
looms 

No. of spindles 
per loom 

1927 

122 

136 

179 

52 

1928 

128 

, 138 

187 

51 

' 1929 

131 

142 

193 

51 

1930 

136 

144 

192 

51 

1931 • 

137 

147 

197 

52 

1932 

135 

144 

195 * 

51 

1933 

139 

143 

.. 199 

50 

1934 

146 

147 

210 

48 

1935 • 

152 

151 

214 

49 

1936 

161 

158 

222 

49 


All the three indices recorded a sudden expansion in 1921 and 1.922 
^s a result of the post-war boom in the industry. The mill-owners 
made..enormous profits during the post-war triennium and when they 
could ohtain machinery after the reconstruction in Europe, they extended 
the plants to increase production. But this prosperity was short-lived and 
the renewal of imports brought stagnation in the industry, which is 
reflected in the indices in the subsequent years. But #he Tariff Board 
enquiry of 1926 brought fresh hopes, and the increased revenue and 
protective duties after 1930 stimulated further increase in the mills as well 
• as spindles and looms. The average number of spindles per loom has 
reached more or less a steady level, the rate of fall being much less than 
in the previous period. 


• POST-WAR PERIOD 
(Base as before) 

Production of yarn. % Shares of 

Year __ _ _ ___ 

(Official) 



1-20 

21-30 

31-40 

Total. 

1-20 

21-30 

31-40 

Above Waste 
40. 

1919 

90 

125 

91 

986 


28.9 

2.7 

0.5 

0.1 

1920 

93 

136 

81 

102 

67.2 

30.2 

2.3 

0.3 

0.5 

1921 

* ?8 . 

139 

90 

108 

67.8 

29.3 

2.4 

0.4 

0.1 

1922 

.100 . 

143 

85 

109 

62.8 

29 6 

2.3 

0.3 

— 

1923 

86 

124 

105 

96 

66.8 

29.4 

3.2 

0.5 

0.1 

1924 

98 

153 

104 

111 

• 65.3 

31.1 

2.7 

0.8 

0.1 

1925 

93 

146 

105 

106 

64.9 

31.2 

2.9 

0.9 

0.1 

1926 

108 

170 

148 

125 

63.9 

30.8 

3.4 

1.4 

0.5 

1927 

104 

180 

181 

125 

61*2 

32.5 

4.2 

1.4 

0.7 

1928 

80 

£ 

146 

201 

100 

58.9 

32.9 

5.8 

1.6 

0.8 

1929 

103 

186 

246 

129 

59.2 

32.6 

5.6 

1.9 

0.7 
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Year 

(Official) 

Production of yarn 

• 

• 



% Shares of 


1-20 

21-30 

31-40 

Total. 

1-20 

i 

21-30 31-40 Above Waste. 
40. 

« 

1930 

107 

178 

325 

134 

59.2 

29.9 

7.0 

3.2 

0.7 

1931 

117 

201 

380 

149 

58.2 

30.4 

7.4 

3.5 ' 

0.5 

1932 

125 

212 

. 413 

157 

59 0 

29 3 

76 

3.6 

05 

1933 

115 

174 

405 

143 

59.4 

27 7 

8.2 

4.1 -* 

0.6 

1934 

120 

193 

511 

156 

57.3 

28.2 

9.6 

4.4 

0 5 

1935 

124 

197 

599 

164 

56.2 

27.2 

10.6 

5-8, 

0.2 

1936 

3 24 

154 

658 

163 

56.1 

25.5 

11.7 

59 

0.8 

1937 

127 

207 

815 

164 

52.4 

26.1 

13.1 

7.3 

1.1 


The above table shows that the total production of yarn was in¬ 
creasing and that this increase showed a sudden jump first in 1926 axh 
later in 1930. But the fortunes of coarse yarn were not even; in fact till 1926 
its production was always below the pre-war level, though it recovered later. 
Counts 21-30 also recorded steady increase in. production but the greatest , 
increase was lifted in counts above 30 after 1926. Consequently the share of 
coarse yarn was coming down, and by the end of the period it was slightly 
over 50%. The share of counts 21-30 recorded upward trend only up to 
1930; since then there had been a falling tendency in this section also. But, 
from 1926 onwards and specially after 1930 the shares of 31-40 and above 40 
counts were increasing at a fairly rapid rate. The phenomena can be 
explained very easily. After the post-war boom, the cotton industry 
suffered a serious set-back and spurred by a great Tleal of agitation, the 
Government appointed a Tariff Board to enquire into the condition of the 
industry, and also first suspended and later cancelled tlie excise duty 
on piecegoods which was in force for over 30 years. Though the 
Government did not give any protection to piecegoods, a small duty was 
imposed on the imports of yarn. The heavy fall in production in 1928 was 
due to the prolonged strike in Bombay, which is the premier producing 
centre in the country. Later the enhancement of revenue duties, the civil 
disobedience movement which stirred national feeling against the purchase 
of foreign goods, and the protection granted to the industry as a result of the 
recommendations of the Indian Tariff Board on Cotton Industry of 1932 help¬ 
ed to stimulate the indigenous industry. But in these lateij years, more 
attention was paid to the production of fine yarn afid fnis resulted in a 
fall in the share of coarse ana the medium counts, though absolutely the 
output of these varieties also was increasing. After the appointment of the 
first Tariff Board on Cotton Industry the production of yarn of counts 31-4CT 
increased three times and the share of counts over 30 increased from 
4 in 1925 to over 20 in 1937-38. . 

The following table give's the indices of production of different varieties 
of piecegoods and the total as also the shares of different varieties in the 
totals. ' • 
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(Base as before) 


Indices. • Shares. 

Year ___ /o 


(Offi¬ 

Chad¬ 

Dho¬ 

Shirt¬ 

T. Colour- 

To¬ 







cial) 

dars. 

ties. 

ing. 

cloth. 

ed. 

tal. 








1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1919 

1*07 

132 

152 

80 

172 

148 

6.9 

19.1 

26.2 

7.1 

26.6 

15.0 

1920 

. 91 

133 

153 

68 

165 

143 

5.3 

20*1 

27.6 

5.8 

26.8 

14.2 

1921 

* 91 

174 

166 

61 

165 

15Z* 

4.9 

23.9 

27.4 

4.8 

24.5 

14.5 

1922 

95 

166 

160 

57 

166 

156 

5.1 

22.7 

26.1 

4.4 

24.4 

i7.3 

1923 

93 

155 

151 

50 

182 

154 

5.0 

21.3 

25.0 

3.9 

26.9 

17.9 

1924 

100 

174 

178 

56 

211 

178 

4.7 

21.0 

25.7 

3.8 

27.4 

17.4 

1925 

105 

199 

181 

55 

196 

177 

4.9 

23.7 

25.8 

3.7 

25.1 

16.8 

19^6 

111 

222 

204 

76 

244 

205 

4.5 

22.9 

25.0 

4.4. 

27.0 

15.2 

tm 

.11? 

234 

213 

79 

249 

216 

5.5 

22.9 

25.0 

4.4 

26.1 

16.1 

1928 

* 95 

208 

163 

63 

172 

170 

4.6 

22.9 

25.0 

4.4 

22.9 

18.2 

1929 

110 

284. 

197 

. 76 

212 

205 

4.2 

28.0 

23.2 

4.2 

22.4 

18.0 

• 1930 

94 

296 

213 

103 

197 

224 

3.6 

27.8 

23.9 

5.5 

19.9 

19.3 

1931 

98 

340 

26'6 

136 

233 

256 

3.2 

28.0 

26.3 

6.3 

20.6 

15.7 

1932 

100 

379 

3$9 

127 

253 

264 

3.2 

30.2 

23.8 

5.7 

21.7 

15.4 

1933 

97 

340 

245 

117 

230 

248 

3.3 

29.0 

25.1 

5.6 

21.3 

15.7 

*1934 

107 

388 

283 

132 

248 

283 

3.1 

29.2 

25.5 

5.6 

21.0 

16 6 

1935 

109 

439 

276 

116 

255 

293 

3.1 

30.8 

24.0 

5.1 

20.1 

16.9 

1936 

123 

412 

295 

135 

258 

301 

3.4 

28.1 

24.9 

5.8 

19.8 

18.0 

1937 

127 

411 

• 342 

153 

284 

332 

3.2 

26.4 

J26.2 

5.5 

19.6 

19.1 


This table shows the same tendencies as the previous one, namely, 
the stimulus to production in 1926 and 1930 for reasons already explained. 
Between the two end years of the period the total production more than 
doubled. But this increase was not uniform as between all varieties. 
The production of T. cloth was below pre-war level till 1930 and later 
increased rapidly. The production of chaddars also was oscillating and show¬ 
ed good improvement only during the last 2 years of the period. Dhoties 
marked the largest increase,followed by shirting and coloured goods in order. 
Compared with the pre-war level the productiorf of dhoties increased fourfold 
and coloured goods nearly thrice; while the total production was 3 1/3 times 
of it. During %he ^period the changes in the rates of increase of production 
brought dows the shares of chaddars, T. clotband coloured goods whereas 
the shares of dhoties and miscellaneous improved. The share of shirtings 
• showed a downward trend till 1930, but later recovered its position. 

We may now examine the position of indigenous production i» the local 
market, i.e., its share in the total available for consumption. As the stocks 
available at the end of the year are not known*, the figures are only approxi¬ 
mate. But still we can study the tTends over a period of time, because 
the share of the stocks in the total is not likely to fluctuate very greatly 
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except during boom or depression periods. One important factor we have to 
note in this industry is, that as it was paying excise duty till 1926, the figures 
of production till that year refer o*nly to those that came out of the mills 
after paying the duty, the stocks in the mills being excluded. After the 
duty was abolished the actual production in each year is known. The Tariff 
Board of 1926 and the subsequent Boards estimated the handloom produp- 
tion from the figures of yarn available for handlooms. The total cloth avail¬ 
able for consumption is comprised of (1) net imports, (2) mill production 
and (3) handlootn production. The exports have been inconsiderable, and 
they are not classified as*mill or handloom products. For reasons indicated 
above we shall consider the trends from the beginning of the centur/ to the 
end of 1925 as one period, and the rest as another. 

FIRST PERIOD 1900-25 

The table in Appendix gives the proportion of the three categories in 
the total available for consumption. Among the mill products a further 
sub-division is made into (l) grey and white piecegoods and (2) coloured 
piecegoods. The figures for years prior to 1905 were not available according 
to these sub-divisions. It may be noted that till 1930 the production of 
white piecegoods was very small,being below 1%^ 

This table shows that as the Indian mill industry progressed it had 
been slowly bu% steadily displacing the position of foreign imports in the 
local markets. Of course, till the great war of 191$-18, as the total con¬ 
sumption of cloth was increasing, the level of imports was maintained, 
though the share was going down. Handloom production was fluctuating ' 
within small margin. During the war the share of imports and handlooms 
came down, the former owing to the difficulties of the belligerent and 
neutral countries to export, and the latter due to the shortage of cotton yarn 
imports. After th*e war handloom production recovered its place, but the 
imports could not regain the former position due to the increased compe¬ 
tition by indigenous mills, which established contacts with markets during 
this period. It will be noticed that this fall is noticed both in grey and 
white piecegoods and coloured goods. It is interesting to note that till 
* the commencement of war the share of imports in coloured piecegoods 
section was higher than that in grey and white goods. The tables were 
turned during the war and afterwards for some time the share of imports 
of coloured goods was smaller than that in grey and white goods, though 
the difference was small. It is a well-known fact that as between these 
sections the share of imports of white goods was highest because they 
consisted of very fine varieties which were not producad t© tfny consider¬ 
able extent in the country. 

SECOND PERIOD 1926-36 

The abolition of excise duty and the increase in import duty tended 
to strengthen the competitive power of the indigenous mill industry and 
the trends noticed in the previous period continued till 1930. In that 

1. G. S. Hardy: Report on the import tariff of cotton piecegoodw and on external 
competition in cotton piecegoods trade, p. 27. ' • 
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year there was a very heavy fall in the share of imports, and their place 
was mainly taken by the mill industry. The imports "instead of recover¬ 
ing their lost position tended to lose the ground further. This fall in the 
share may be explained by four important factors. (1) In the first two years 
the trade was paralysed by the civil disobedience movement started by the 
Indian National Congress in # 1930 and its subsidiary movement, the boycott 
of foreign cloth. The frequent hartals and picketing of shops "selling 
foreign goods in important markets brought that trade to a standstill. 
Though these movements subsided subsequently, the markets once lost 
could not be easily recovered, specially when the # strong appeal for home¬ 
made* goods left its impress on the minds of the people. (2) During the 
depression the country was hit very baSr&, because a large part of the 
people depending on land had reduced incomes, as the fall in the agricultural 
prices was steep. With this reduced purchasing power the people could 
not purchase superior foreign products. (3) In 1930 and 1931 due to 
exigencies of budget, the Government raised the revenue duties on imports 
of piecegoods and later, on the recommendation of the Tariff Board, 
* tmpoped, protective duties also. These were responsible for keeping out 
foreign goods from the home market. The beneficial results of the 
protective duties, can be understood by comparing the imports into Burma 
of cotton piecegoods froA» foreign countries paying duty and from India 
duty-free (as Burma was a part of India then and it was. free from political 
turmoils). 9 

IMPORTS 


Year 

Indian 

Foreign 

Percentage of Indian 

1925-30 

27 

130 

17 , 

1930-31 

• 27 

105 

20 

1931-32 

51 

99 

* 34 

1932-33 

48 

140 

26 

1933-34 

77 

80 

49 

1934-35 

99 

80 

55 

1935-36 

69 

99 

41 

1936-37 

83 

73 

53 


It will be seen that in this period the fall in the imports of grey and 
white goods was much greater than that of the coloured. Of these grey 
goods were the worst sufferers. By 1936 thfe share of imports of grey and 
white good^ came down to barely 15% compared with 75% in the beginning 
and that of calowred goods to 25% compared with 83%. It is well-known 
that most ©f the piecegoods now imported belong to the fine varieties, 
wherein the local mills have to work undeT some disadvantages. The 
industry cannot hope to capture the entire market for the above reasons 
and also due to the fact that it had come to some agreement witlj the United 
Kingdom and Japan, the chief exporters, to import a certain quantity of 
piecegoods in lieu of the exports of raw cotton to those countries. So any 
further expansion in local production must find market in increased con¬ 
sumption or foreign exports. 
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Year . 1 


Share of Indian 

mi]l and foreign Grey and white. Coloured, 

in total. • 


Foreign Indian Handloom Imports Production Imports Production 
_% % % .% % % 


1900 

63 

13 

24 

1901 

65 

14 

21 

1902 

62 

15. 

. 23 

1903 

59 

16 

25 

1904 

59 

15 

23 

1905 

61 

19 

20 

1906 

58 

18 

24 

1907 

56 

18 

26 

1908 

56 

21 

23 

1909 

57 

19 

24 

1910 

54 

25 

21 

1911 

54 

26 

20 

1912 

52 

26 

22 

1913 

57 

24 

19 

1914 

59 

' 23 

18 

1915 

52 

25 

23 

1916 

48 

33 

17 

1917 

49 

41 

10 

1918 

43 

45 

12 

1919 

35 

44 

21 

1920 

38 

59 

23 

1921 

36 

40 

23 

1922 

28 

47 

24 

1923 

36 

39 

24 

1924 

37 

44 

18 

•1925 

37 

41 

21 

1926 • 

34 

39 

26 

1927 

33 

44 

22 

1928 

35 

44 

21 

1929 

39 

40 

21 " 

1930 

32 

43 

23 

1931 

18 

54 

28 

1932 

15 

56 

27 

1933 

20 

54 

26 

1934 

15 

56 

27 

1935 

l r 6 

59 

25 

1936 

12 

63 

25 „ 


75.0 

25.0 

82.7 

17.3 

74.4 

25.6 

81.0 

* 19.0 

68.9 

31.1 

77.3 

22.7 

60.9 

39.1 

70.7 

29.3 

67.4 

32.6 

73.6 

*"26.4 

67.4 

32.6 

70.0 

30.0 

71.6 

28,< 

69.0 

31.0 

72.7 

27.3 

74.0 

26.0 

68.6 

31.8 

66.0 

34.0 

61.6 

38.4 

* 50.9 

49.1 

55.8 

44.2 

50.7 

49.3 

49.7 

50.3 

45.6 

54.4 

44.7 

55.3 

37.8 

62.2 

42.4 

57.6 

20.4 

69.6 

47.1 

52.9 

52.0 

48.0 

42.3 

57.7 

23.7 

76.3 

51.2 

45.8 

35.1 

64.9 

63.9 

36.1 

40.8 

59.2 

50.2 

49.8 

40.9 

59.1 

45.4 

54.6 

40.4 

59.6 

45.6 

54.4 

39.6 

60.4 

46.0 

54.0 

42.5 

57.5 

49.7 

50.3 

51.2 

48.8 

43.6 

56.4 

44.4 

55.6 

24.1 

75.9 

30.6 a 

69.4 

18.6 

81.4 

2^.7 ' 

75.3 

24.1 • 

75.9 

36.3 

63.7 

17.8 

82.2 

. 28.3 

71.7 

17.1 

82.9 

32.3 

67.7 

17.5 

82.5 

30.6 

69.4 

14.7 

85.3 

25.9 

74.1 
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PROGRESS 

OF THE INDUSTRY 

• 

Year. 1 

Number of 
mills. 

Nujnber of spindles 
in 1000’s. 

Number of looms 
in 100's. 

L900 

176 

4,747 

394 

1901 

178 

4,841 

405 

L902 

181 

4,947 

438 

L903 

183 

5,004 

450 

1904 

191 

5,122 

495 

1904 

194 

5,227 

521 

1906 

199 

5&70 

575 

1907 

218 

5,662 

683 

1908 

224 

5,936 

745 

1909 

222 

5,988 

813 

1910 

217 

5,944 

830 

1911 

233 

6,095 

■ 858 

1912. 

236 

6,320 

925 

L913 

240 

6,485 

1,010 

914 

240 • 

6,446 

1,061 

1915 

237 

6,347 

1,076 

1916 

238 

6,466 

1,121 

1917 

*249 

6,563 

1,158 

.918 

250 

6,642 

1,174 

1919 

242 

6,715 

1,183 

1920 

245 

6,846 

1,235 

1921 

249 

7,278 

1,335 

1922 

280 

7,560 

1,405 

.923 

274 

7,851 

1,465 

.924 

275 

8,094 

1,486 

925 

270 

8,201 

1,531 

926 

277 

8,199 

1,546 

927 

281 

8,218 

1,591 

:928 

294 

8,496 

1,667* 

1929 

301 

8,739 

1,716 

.930 

312 

8,89.1 

1,720 

931 

314 

9,078 

1,752 

932 

311 

8,854 

1,733 

.933 

320 

8,§47 

1.773 

934 

338 

9,094 

1,872 

935 

350 

* 9,297 

1,905 

936 

370 

9,731 

-J ,978 


1. Official year April to March. 
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PRODUCTION OF YARN 


(in millions of lbs.) 
* 


Year. 

1 1-20 

21-30 

31-40 

Above 40 Total including 
Waste 

1900 

281.6 

57.6 

11.0 

f 2.7 

353 

1901 

486.5 

72.9 

12.6 

0.9 

573 

1902 

471.1 

86.0 

12.5 

0.7 

576 

1903 

474.5 

86.8 

16.5 

0.9 

579 

1904 

464.0 

95.9 

17.1 

1.2 

578 

1905 

558.4 

105.8 

15.9 

0.9 

681 

1906 

519.0 

106.0 

17.2 

1.4 

654 

1907 

490.1 

123.2 

22.0 

2.7 

638 

1908 

506.4 

125.1 

20.6 

4.7 

657 

1909 

488.7 

119.1 

15.8 

3.6 

627 

1910 

451.0 

137.0 

18.0 

1.8 

608 

1911 

452.5 

149.4 

20.2 

5.2 

625 

1912 

506.4 

158.9 

19.6 

2.9 

689 

1913 

492.7 

167.0 

19.7 

2.7 

683 

1914 

474 3 

156.3 

18.7 

2.2 

652 

1915 

531.5 

169.7 

18.6 

2.0. 

723 

1916 

480.6 

171.5 

24.1 

4.^ 

681 

1917 

446.4 

183.7 

24.4 

5.8 

661 

1918 

401.8 

189.2 

19.2 

4.6 

615 

1919 

431.2 

183.6 

17.0 

3.5 

636 

1920 

443.5 

199.1 

15.1 

2.1 

6b0 

1921 

470.6 ’ 

203.1 

16.9 

2.4 

694 

1922 

478.6 

208.9 

15.9 

2.2 

706 

1923 

411.9 

182.0 

19.6 

3.3 

617 

1924 

469.8 

223.8 

19.4 

5.8 

719 

1925 

444.8 

213.8 

19.7 

5.8 

686 

1926 

515.7 

248.3 

27.6 

11.5 

807 

1927 

494.8 

263.1 

33.8 

11.2 

809 

1928 

382.0 

213.0 

37.5 

10.1 

648 

1929 

493.3 

271.8. 

46.4 

15.3 

834 

1930 

513.7 

259.7 

60.7 

27.3 

867 

1931 

562.1 

294.0 

71.1 

34.0 

P65 

1932 

599.5 

297.5 

77.2 

36.6 

1016 

1933 

547.4 

254.8 

75.8 

37.4 

921 

1934 

573.2 

282.3 

95.5 

43.9 

1001 

1935 

594.1 

287.6 

112.0 

58.5 

1058 

1936 

592.1 

268.8 

123.0 

61.9 

1054 

1937 

607.9 

302.8 - 

152.5 

85.1 

1160 

1 . 

Official year April to March. 
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PRODUCTION OF WOVEN GOQDS 


(In millions'of lbs. ) 

__ • ____ 


Year. 1 

Chaddars Dhoties 

Drills Shirting 
& jean & long 
• cloth 

T. Coloured 
cloth 

Khadi 

Total 

1900 

9.4 

18.4 

1.1 

31.4 

13.3 

16.1 


98.7 

1901 

12.8 


1.2 

35.5 

18.5 

19.6 


119.7 

1902 

13.9 

23.2 

1.4 

33.9 

12.9 

• 22.8 


122.8 

1903 

14.0 

26.7 

1.8 

39.2. 

19.1 

23.3 


138.1 

1904 

14.3 

29.1 

3.0 

46 5 

21.0 

25.5 


158.7 

1905 

14.6 

31.7 

4.2 

43.6 

26.8 

28.5 


163.9 

1906 

16.0 

36.6 

5.2 

42.4 

25.1 

28.6 


165.8 

1907 

14.9 

48.4 

5.9 

48.0 

25.4 

31.2 ' 


189.1 

1908 

13.3 

46.5 

6.5 

48.6 

26.2 

34.9 


192.4 

1909 

17.8 

50.1 

6.1 

57.8 

31.0 

47.6 


228.8 

19K) 

19.1 

51.5 

7.3 

66.6 

40.0 

51.8 

' 

245.8 

1911 

22.5 

56.3 

7.6 

71.6 

31.6 

59.6 


266.6 

1912 

25.2 ■ 

60.8. 

7.9 

68.6 

33.2 

71.8 


285.5 

1913 

23.7 

59.1 

7.5 

66 5 

29.7 

68.8 


274.4 

1914 

22.8 

57.4 

8.5 

75.5 

30.8 

61.1 


277.0 

1915 

26.1 

' 70.0 

12.7 

100.0 

35.8 

81.6 


352.3 

1916 

22.0 

66 6 

15.4 

98.0 

46.4 

98.4 


377.7 

1917 

17.7 

70.1 

21.2 

99.2 

31.2 

106.8 


381.4 

1918 

13 0 

77.8 

15.1 

86.2 

24.6 

85.6 


349 6 

1919 

13.2 

73.4 

21.6 

100.6 

27.4 

102.1 


383.8 

1920 

19.8 * 

73.7 

19.7 

101.1 

21.3 

£>8.4 


367.5 

1921 

19.7 

96.2 

15.4 

110.0 

19.1 

98.4 


402.5 

1922 

20.7 

91.9 

14.4 

105.6 

17.9 

98.6 


405.3 

1923 

20.2 

85.7 

13.9 

100.3 

15.6 

108.3 


401.7 

1924 

21.6 

96.5 

18.5 

118.1 

17.5 

125.6 

29.4 

458.8 

1925 

22.8 

110.1 

18.1 

120.0 

17.4 

116.7 

30.4 

465.0 

1926 

24.1 

123.1 

20.2 

134.8 

23.7 

145.3 

35.8 A 

538.8 

1927 

25.8 

129.7 

22.9 

. 1408 

24.6 

148.3 

41.5 

567.8 

1928 

20.6 

115.3 

19.1 

107.7 

19.7 

102.2 

31.6 

445.7 

1929 

23.8 

157.2 

25.0 

130.3 

• 23.7 

125.9 

43.2 

562.2 

1930 

20.4 

164.3 

21 0 

141.3 

32 3 

117.5 

60.2 

590.4 

1931 

* 24.2* 

188.3 

26.2 

176.3 

42.5 

138.6 

41.6 

672.3 

1932 

. 21.8 

210.2 

28.3 

165.2. 

39.6 

150.7 

39.5 

694.9 

1933 

21.1 

188.1 

26.5 

162.0 

36.7 

137.6 

30.2 

645.9 

1934 

23.2 

f 15.1 

29.5 

187.4 

41.3 

147.5 

35.8 

736.6 

1935 

23.7 

234.2 

32.1 

182.2 

38.8 

152.9 

•37.8 

761.4 

•1936 

26.7 

219.8 

35.8 

194.9 

45.2 

154.7 

39.7 

782.3 

1937 

27.6 

227.9 

39.3 

226.1 • 

48.0 

169.2 

38.6 

864.2 


, 1. Official year April to March. 
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. THE JUTE INDUSTRY 

The jute industry in Itidia is localised in the Bengal Province, which 
is the monopolistic producer of this fibr£ in the whole world. This was 
flourishing as a cottage industry, specially in the eastern districts of lower 
Bengal till the middle of the last century. Exports of raw jute to the United 
Kingdom came to prominence during the Crimef.n War, when the supplies 
of flax from Russia were cut short. The subsequent growth of jute 
manufacturing industry in Dundee increased the exports and prices of raw 
jute, thereby seriously handicapping the Indian handloom industry. The 
machine products of Dundee gradually displaced the Indian jute goods in 
the foreign markets. The disappfarance of the handloom industry in jtite, 
while it still holds some ground in the other textile industries, viz., cotton, 
silk and wool, is due largely to the fact that jute offers very little ‘scope 
for turning out goods of artistic design and the standardised products 
like sack cloth and bags can be manufactured more cheaply by machinery. 
The foundations for the mill industry were laid in 1855 by George 
Aucland, who established the first jute mill on the banks of the River 
Hooghly with machinery brought from Scotland. The excellent facilities 
offered by this region led to a rapid growth of the mills, which incidentally 
hastened the extinction of the handloom industry. t At the same time, it 
could effectively compete with the Dundee products in the European and 
American markets^md by the beginning of the present century outstripped 
the oldeT centre. ( f 

It will be convenient to divide the history of the industry during the 
present century into two periods, the first from 1900 to the end of the 
great war of 1914-18, and second starting with 1919. The tables in the; 
Appendix show the progress of the industry with reference to the number 
of mills, spindles and looms. The quantity of jute consumed by the 
mills belonging to thh Indian Jute Mills Association and the total quantity 
of jute goods exported each year are also given there. For convenience 
they are converted into index numbers, with the pre-war quinquennium 
(1909 to 1913) as base and given in the following table. 

PROGRESS OF THE JUTE INDUSTRY 

• (Indices with 1909-10 to 1913-14 as base) 

. .>■ . . . " 1 . . 

Raw . Exports Exports Ratio of raw 
Year 1 Mills. Spindles. Looms. Jute of bags, of cloth, jute consum- 

consumed. ed to looms. 


1900 

60 

46 

46 

57 

60 

38 

. .1*22 

1901 

60 

48 

48 

61 

• 

68 

43 

\.p 

1902 

63 

51 

51 

65 

66 

51 

1.27 

1903 

63 

54 

55 

69 

61 

57 

1.25 

1904 

63 

59 

60 

73 

59 

59 

1.22 

1905 

63* 

65 

66 

70 

69 

68 

1.06 

1906 

73 

75 

76 

82 

76 

72 

1.08 

1907 

90 

81 

81 

* 87 

86 

81 

1.07 
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Raw Exports Exports Ratio of raw 


Year 

Mills. Spindles. Looms 

. fute of bags, 
consumed. 

of cloth. 

jute consum¬ 
ed to looms. 

1908 

93 

88 

88 

86 

89 

79 

0.98 

1909 

100 

93 

*94 

106 

107 

97 

1.13 

1910 

96 

99 

99 

95 

106 

98 

0.96 

1911* 

98 

98 

98 

89 

86 

90 

0.91 

19tf 

101 

102 

102 

106 

92. 

• 105 

1.04 

1915 

107 

108 

108 

104 

109 

109 

0.96 

1914 

117 

115 

115 

114 

117 

109 

0.99 

1915 

117 

117 

119 

134 

234 

123 

1.13 

1916 

123 

119 

119 

131 

237 

127 

1.10 

1917 

127 

121 

121 

126 

224 

123 

1.04 

1918 

127 

121 

119 

119 

172 

114 

1.00 

1919 

127 

124 

122 

121 

101 

132 

. 0.99 

1920 

128 

126 

124 

130 

158 

139 

1.05 

1921 

135 

131 

128 

101 

114 

116 

0.79 

1922 

143 

' 145 

142 

110 

102 

129 

0.77 

1923 

148 

151 

146 

119 

122 

139. 

0.82 

1924 

150 

1$4 

150 

131 

125 

150 

0.87 

1925 

150 

154 

151 

127 

125 

151 

0.84 

1926 

155 

157 

152 

128 

132 

155 

0.84 

1927 

155 

160 

156 

134 

137 

160 

0.86 

1928 

158 

160 

156 

140 

147 

162 

0.90 

1929 

163 

• 165 

161 

149 

154 

170 

0.92 

1930 

167 

177 

184 

106 

128 

131 

0.58 

1931 

172 

176 

183 

99 

115 

105 

0.54 

1932 

165 

174 

181 

101 

122 

104 

0.55 

1933 

165 

173 

178 

100 

119 

108 

0.55 

1934 

167 

177 

183 

106 

125 

109 

0.58 

1935 

173 

185 

190 

116 

135 

126 

0.61 

1936 

173 

188 

195 

140 

167 

176 

0.?2 

1937 

175 

194 

183 

*155 

181 

169 

0 85 
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PRE-WAR PERIOD 

The table below shows certain interesting features. Whereas the index 
number ftf mills in 1900 was 60 that of spihdles and looms was only 46, show¬ 
ing that as years went on the average size of mills increased. It is 
also interesting t<3 note that unlike cotton, the indices of spindles and 
looms have always kept together showing that the average number of spin- 
• dies per loom has kept constant. This is due to the fact that all the yarn 
was turned into goods, whose quality did not change much during the 
period. At # the beginning of the century there were, on an average, 900 
sptncHes and 400 looms per mill. By the base period these figures went up 
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to oveT 1100 spindles and 500 looms, showing an increase of about 25% in 
the average size of the mills. It is also to be noted that the first rapid rate 
of increase in the number of mills occurred in the quinquennium 1905 to 
1909, and it was followed by a halt for four years, and there was again 
rapid expansion between 1912 and 1916. There was no change in the 
average size of the mills during the war period, t 

PRODUCTION 

Unfortunately the figures of production of jute goods,according to varie¬ 
ties are not available till 1932. But the Indian Jute Mills Association, which 
has a membership of over 95% of tke existing mills in India, publishes the 
total quantity of jute consumed each yeaT, in all the member mills baped on 
the returns supplied by them. Though they do not give us the whole pic¬ 
ture, they give us a fairly reliable index of the trends in production, consi¬ 
dering the fact that the quality of the goods produced did not change materi¬ 
ally during the period. As the industry depends on foreign markets for nearly 
90% of its production, a rough idea of the trends of production of different • 
varieties will be given from the figures of exports of the twfc main 
varieties of jute products, namely, bags and cloth. From the table 
we notice that the production of jute goods was iit'creasing from year to 
year and doubled during the above period. During the war years 
1915-17 the production was at a very high level. This was due to 
the increased demand for these goods from foreign f countries, as will 
be seen from the indices of exports of bags and cloth. It is interesting 
to note that the number of mills more than doubled during the period. 
But the number of spindles and looms increased by nearly 2\ times 
showing that the production per spindle and loom decreased during the 
period 1900 to 1918. A rough idea of the fall can be got by dividing the index * 
of consumption of jute by the index of number of looms. In the first quin- 
qtiennium, it was nearly 1.25, it fell down to about 1.06 in the next quin¬ 
quennium, and was nearly 1.00 in the base period. But even in this period, 
it was high only in the first year and in 3 out of the 5 years it was below 
1.00. The figure was over 1 during the 3 years 1915-17, as is to be 
eupected from the war conditions. Hence comparing the beginning 
and the* base periods, the output per spindle and loom came down by 
nearly 20%. The output increased during the war, but by the final 
year it came back ^o the base level. This fall may also be partly explained 
by the possible increase in the output of fine varieties. It should be noted 
that whereas the consumption of jute doubled, exports of bags ?nd cloth 
trebled during the period. Also till the war period, the progress of exports 
of cloth was greater than that of bugs 1 and it is known that the Quality of 
yarn in cloth is finer than that in the bags. 

\ 

post-war rsnon 

The steady progress in all directions—number of mills, spindles,' 
looms—was kept up till the enU of 1931; and between 1919 and 1930 the 

. ■— - 1 - 

. 1. Grouth of Trade ani Industry in Modem India by Vakil and others, p. 171.' • 
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index cf spindles was throughout slightly greater than that of looms. But 
during the worst period of depression there was a reduction in all direc¬ 
tions. Recovery started from 1934, the number in the final year being 
highest for the whole period. During this period index of looms was 
higher than that of spindles. Comparing the two years 1900 and 1937 we 

• find that the number of mills increased threefold and the number of 
spindles and looms nearly fourfold. Thus the average size increased by 
nearly a third. 

production « • 

• 

The total consumption of raw jute vuts high in the two years after the 
war. This was followed by a heavy fall for three years. But between 1924 
and 1930 the industry was again in a prosperous condition. From 1930 
to 1932*the position came back to the base period level and revival started 
from 1934-35. With the end of the war the exceptional demand for jute 
. bags came down and their exports were at a low level in the four years 

• after the war except in 1921. But from 1923, with the revival of international 
tracl’e, \he demand for jute goods increased and reached the high-water 
mark in 1929. Again during the depression there was recession and 
recovery started from 1934. The war clouds in Europe gave special stimulus 
from 1937. As regards cloth it shows the same tendencies but from 1922 to 
1932 the index of cloth was throughout higher than that if bags. This was 
due to the fact that^some factories on the continent were purchasing the cloth 
to manufacture bags in their own countries. During depression and the reco¬ 
very period the index of cloth was again below that of bags. This can be 
explained by the fact that the demand for cloth increased very rapidly with 
the increase in the world trade and the depression affected it more seriously 

• than the bags. The recovery in jute is partly due to the war conditions, and 
for that purpose bags are more needed than cloth. If*we refer to the ratio 
of the production to looms, we find that in 1921 and 1922 there was a 
heavy fall and there was slight recovery between 1923 and 1930 to 
between 0.8 and 0.9. Again during the depression it fell to about 0.55 
and during recovery came up to nearly 0.7. These heavy fluctuations 
cannot be explained by the changes in the quality of the products. They 
were due to the fact that during the post-war period, production exceeded 
demand, and the mills had to restrict output for varying periods. This 
has been systematically going on since the twenties. But in spite of it some 
mills were started by people outside tl!e Association, and the higher 
prices maintained by the schemes of restriction made this possible. 

Unlike allother large-scale industries in India which depend mainly on 
internal market's, and even here require protection against foreign imports, 
the jute industry has to find its markets in foreign countries. Instead of 
receiving any protection, it has to pay a levy in the form of export duties. 
If in spite of these handicaps the industry is flourishing, it ■» due to the 
'strong localisation factors, abundant raw material near at hand, efficient ma¬ 
nagement and the financial strength of the’concerns. Of late, the industry 
has been suffering from several disabilities. After the great war of 1914-18 
the production of European and American industries increased very much. 
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This can be seen from the consumption of jute in India and export to foreign 
countries. 1 This is facilitated by two factors (1) higher costs of Indian 
manufactures due to restriction schemes and (2) high import duties in 
these countries. At the same time, the demand for jute products has been 
reduced on account of the increased use of substitutes, the construction of 
elevators and bulk-handling of grains, dispensing with the use of packing 
materials, etc. To overcome the evil effects of overproduction, the Associa¬ 
tion mills agreed to voluntary restriction of output. In fact exceptjor a 
brief period between April 1920 and December 1921, the mills were through¬ 
out working on schemes of ‘restricted production. This tended to lessen 
competition in foreign markets and,.consequent loss of trade there, and also 
increased the number and output of noti-Association mills. Another great 
handicap of the Indian jute industry is the lack of variety in the output. 
The mills in India are suffering from the evils of overproduction of particu¬ 
lar varieties of goods manufactured by them. Whereas the jute mills in 
Central Europe, which were started much later than the Indian mills, are 
finding increased uses for jute as a blending material with silk and wool, no 
endeavour was made in India to find new uses for jute except the produc¬ 
tion of packing and hessian cloth. “Indeed the jute mill industry in Bengal 
has come to be condemned by some critics as the sole industry of im¬ 
portance today, which knows its business least.” 2 

^PROGRESS OF JUTE INDUSTRY 


Year 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Quantity of 

Export of 

(Official) 

mills. 

spindles. 

looms. 

jute 

consumed. 

Bags. 

Cloth. 



(000s) 

(00’s) 

(millions of 
maunds.) 

(OOD’s) 

(000’s 

yards) 

1900 

36 

317 

153 

12.08 

203 

365 

1901 

36 

3U 

161 

— 

230 

419 

1902 

38 

352 

172 

13.73 

225 

493 

1,903 

38 

377 

184 

14.46 

208 

551 

1904 , 

38 

409 

200 

15.38 

201 

576 

1905 

39 

453 

220 , 

14.79 

233 

659 

1906 

44 

521 

25 1 

17.16 

258 

696 

1907 

54 

562 

' 272 

18.29 

293 

790 

1908 

56 

607 

295 

17.97 

301 

- 770 

1909 

60 

646 

314 

22.30 

36^ 

940 

1910 

58 

683 

r 332 

19.90 

361 

955 

1911 

59 

678 

329 

18.78 

290 

871 

1912 

61 

709 

340 

22.17 

312 

1,022 

1913 

'64 

744 

361 

21.87 

369 

1,061 

1914 

70 

796 

, 384 

24.03 

398 

1,057 


1. Economic* of Jute, by S. Gupta, p- 93. 

2. Bengal Jute Enquiry Committee Jjteport, 79. 
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Year. 1 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Quantity of ’ 

Export of 


mills. 

spindles. 

looms. 

Jute 

consumed. 

Bags. 

Cloth. 

1915 

70 

812 

399 

28.05 

794 

1,192 

T916 

74 

824 11 

397 

27.60 

805 

1,231 

1917 

76 

834 

406 

26.48 

758 

1,197 

.1918 * 

76 

840 

400 

24.98 

583 

1,103 

1919. 

76 

856 

410 

25,41 , 

343 

1,275 

1920‘» 

77 

870 

416 

27.33 

534 

1,353 

1921 

81 

908. 

430 

'* 21.18 

387 

1,121 

1922 • 

86 

1,003 

475 

23.08 

347 

1,254 

1923 

89 

1,043 

490 

25.02 

414 

1,349 

1924 ‘* 

90 

1,068 

503 

27.59 

425 

1,456 

1925 

90 

1,064 

505 

26.72 

425 

1,461 

.*1926 

. 93 

1,084 

510 

26.87 

449 

1,503 

1927* 

93 

1,106 

522 

28.16 

463 

1,553 

1928 

95 

1,108 

524 

29.40 

498 

1,568 

1929 

98 ' 

1,140 

539 

31.23 

522 

1,651 

1930 

100 

1,225 

618 

22.19 

434 

1,271 

1931 

103 

, 1,221 

614 

20.75 

389 

1,021 

1932 

99 

1,202 

605 

21.23 

415 

1,012 

1933 

99 

1,194 

595 

20.99 

402 

1,053 

1934 

100 

1,222 

614 

22.27 

423 

1,063 

1935 

104 

1,279 

637 

24.37 

459 

1,218 

1936 

104 

1,300 

653 

29.47 

567 

1,708 

1937 

105 

1,338 

667 

32.63 

612 

1,643 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 

The story of the sugar industry in India reads like a romance in the 
industrial history of the country. Though India was the birth-place of 
sugarcane, and small-scale indigenous production of raw sugar was preva¬ 
lent for a long time, like other cottage industries it lost ground to the 
competition of countries which were producing refined sugar under altogether 
different economic conditions. By the commencement of this century, 
imports of white sugar gradually entered into the market and for nearly 
three decades remained an important item of the trade of the country 
and also a source of revenue to the Government. The necessity for 
establishing this 1 industry in this country was, for the first time, felt 
during the great war of 1914-18, when imports fell short and prices went 
up to a great height.* The scope for developing it was investigated by a 
committee under the chairmanship of Mr. J. Mckenna which produced a 
valuable report stressing the importance of the industry in the national 
economy of the country. Unfortunately this report received the same 


ir Year from April to March. 
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fate as that of many other reports, in being shelved without any 
action. But the high revenue duties levied during the post-war period 
afforded shelter to some small concerns producing sugar by indigenous 
process known as ‘khandasaii’ and also encouraged the establishment of a 
few factories of small size, here and there in the interior. But no systematic 
efforts were made b 3 r the Government to stimulate the development of the 
industry, and industrialists could not depend on revenue import duty, how¬ 
ever high it may be, as it was liable to alteration at short notice. This state 
of affairs continued till 1929, when the Sugar Sub-committee of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research interested itself in the matter and made 
representations to the Government about the urgent necessity for 
appointing a Tariff Board to investigate the desirability of converting the 
revenue duties into protective ones. The Tariff Board, which was appointed 
in 1930, submitted its report in 1931 recommending protection for a 
period of 15 years and the Government passed the necessary legislation in 
1932. This resulted in a phenomenal expansion of the industry within a 
short time. 

In the following pages, the progress of the industry during the'boSl-waT 
period only will be traced. The main methods of production are : (l) direct 
from cane, (2) refinement from gur, and (3) kbandasari. As accurate 
statistics are not available for the third, production of sugar by the first 
two methods onf*y is considered here. Though the last method was very 
important in the earlier years, with the development of* factory production 
on a large scale, it receded to the background. It is convenient to study 
the development in two periods : (1) pre-protection period ending with 
1931-32, and (2) post-protection period. The figures of production by each 
method and total are given in the following table. For convenience of 
study we may convert the figures of production into indd T x numbers, with 
the period 1925-26 to 1930-31 as base, because the real development of the 
industry started with the imposition of very heavy revenue duties in 
1930-31. The following table gives the details of the number of factories 
and the amount of production by the two methods as well as the share of 
each in the total. 
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TABLE I 



Cane 


Gur 

Total. 

Index of 





factories. 

refineries. 


produc¬ 

Share 

Ini- 

% of local 






tion. 

of cane ports. 

produc¬ 

•Year. 1 

Produc- 


Product 

Produc 

- Base : 

sugar. 


tion 


No. tion 

No. tion 

No. tion. 

1925-30 

% 


to total. 


000 


000 

000 



000 



tons. 


tons. 

tons. 


• • 

tons. 



23.3 


44.5 

67.8 

.*3 

34 

482 

12 

1920 

24.6 


48.5* 

73.1 

67 

34 

344 

18 

1921 

27.6 


47.8 

75.4 

69 

37 

783 

9 

1922 

23.9 


50.2 

74.1 

68 

32 

504 

13 

1923 

38.3 


56.4 

94.7 

87 

40 

475 

17 

J924 

33.8 


33.6 

67.4 

62 

50 

728 

8 

1925. 

. 53.0 


38.4 

91.4 

84 

58 

803- 

10 

1926 * 

25 62.9 

22 

58.1 

47 121.0 

112 

52 

923 

11 

1927 

26 67.7 

19 

5^.1 

45 119.8 

110 

57 

823 

. 13 

1928 

24 68.1 

14 

31.0 

38 99.1 

91 

69 

937 

10 

1929 

27 89.8 

11 

■21.2 

38 111.0 

102 

81 

• 1011 

10 

1930 

29 119.9 

1(* 

31.8 

39 151.7 

140 

79 

1003 

13 

1931 

32 158.6 

17 

69.5 

49 228.1 

210 

70 

556 

29 


This table shows that at the beginning of the period the quantity of 
production was about 3/4 of the base period, and with the gradual increase of 
tjie revenue dutiy; the local production was stimulated. Till the end of 
1922-23 refining of gur was more important than production direct from cane 
which was contributing only about a third to the total. But from 1924-25, 
it gradually gained ground, and surpassed the former in 1925-26, reaching 
nearly 80 % by the end of the period. The fall in its share noticed in the 
final year was caused by the sudden rise of refineries after the increase of 
revenue duties in that year. During the whole period the total production 
was increasing due to the expansion of factories using cane directly, and* 
the fall in the production in the years 1925, 1926 and 1928 was due to tHe fall 
in the refining factories on account of the high price of gur. But the heavy 
duties of 1930 and 1931 stimulated both types. From the last column of 
the table we find that previous to 1931 indigenous production was about 11% 
of the total'a^sail^ble for consumption, this share varying between 8 and 18. 
In the last year the share of production increased to 29% due to the installa¬ 
tion of a number of factories behind the wall of high revenue duties and 
expectation of protective duties. • 


1. Year flow April t > Mar<;b. 
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- POST-PROTECTION PERIOD 
TABLE II 


Direct from Sugar Share % of 


Yeat - J 

cane. 

Produc- 
No. tion. 

refineries. 
Produe- 
No. tion. 

No. 

Total. 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

ir 

Index 

of direct Im- 
from ports, 
cane. 

produc¬ 
tion 
to total 

1932 

57 

290.2 

27 

80.1 

84 

370.3 

341 

78 

402 

48 

1933 

112 

454.0 

16 

01.1 

12S 

515.0 

475 

88 

264 

6rt 

1934 

130 

578 1 

13 

39.1 

f*>3 

617.2 

569 

94 

223 

73 

1935 

137 

932.1 

13 

50. J 

150 

‘ 82.2 

905 

95 

201 

83 

193< 1 

137 

1120.4 

9 

19.5 

146 

1130.9 

1042 

98 

23 

'98 

1957 

136 

930.7 

10 

10.6 

146 

947.3 

873 

98 

14 

, 98 


The beneficial results of protection are apparent from 1933-34 only, as it 
took some time to set tip new factories. In this year the number of factories’, 
working was double that of the previous year. The production of'Sugar in 
1932-33 was nearly 31 times the base period and increased year bj- year till it 
reached the maximum in 1936-37 when it was about 11 times the base level. 
This rapid rate of increase in production resulted in a heavy fall of imports 
which came dowii to a low level of 14 thousand tons in 1937-38. The share 
of indigenous production increased from 29% in the yfear previous to pro¬ 
tection to 48% in the first year and 98% by 1936-37. The Government were 
concerned at the loss of their import revenue and to compensate this loss 
and check any unhealthy growth of inefficient factories they levied an excise 
duty in March, 1934. Though it checked the establishment of new factories, 
it led to an expansion of the existing ones which attempted to compensate 
the loss from the new duties by spreading the overhead charges over a 
larger volume. The benefits of protection were reaped by cane-sugar factories 
only and gur refineries dwindled both in number and in the amount of 
production, as the wasteful methods of production involved increase in cost. 
The fall in production in 1937-38 was partly due to over-production in the 
'previous yeaT and partly to failure of the crop in the United Provinces in 
that year. Thus during a short period of ten years the industry expanded 
tremendously—much beyond the expectations of the Government and the 
industrialists- 

Efficiency of the iudusiiv :—The efficiency of the industry in reducing 
the costs of manufacture depends to a considerable extent on the duration 
of the cane-crushing season and the percentage recovery ot sugar from 
the cane. 

Duration of the season .— “The duration oi a season is dependent on 
the availabilit 3 ' of raw material and the economic operating purity of the 
cane supplies.” 2 The following table gives the duration ot the season in 
the post-protection period in important regions of India. 3 

1. Vo.-ir from April to March. 

*!. Report of the Indian Turiti Board on Sugar industry, 193X, pj 62. 

3 Ibid., p. 61 
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DURATION OK SEASON 


(number.of days) 


Region. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

Punjab. 

134 

89 

93 

116 

142 

West U. P. 

146 

119 

131 

145 

171 

Central U.F. 

145 

154 

143 

165 

138 

East l>. P. 

173 

144 

13 11 

163 

160 

North Bihai. 

181 

148 

129 

149 

176 

Soutft ,, 

170 

122 

1+2* 

139 

161 

Bengal. 


138 

131 

165 

156 

Madras* 

143 

95 

88* 

125 

123 

Bombay & Baroda. 

206 

121 

217 

192 

186 

Mysore.. 

a • • 

229 

197 

279 

279 


According to the calculations of the Tariff Board the average crush 
•*ng season for the sub-tropical regions was 129,150and 163 days respectively 
in 19JH-35,1935-36 and 1936-37, as against 1+8,161 and 158 for the tropical 
regions, the average lor the whole of India for the trieunium being 150 days. 
It will be noticed' that the»duration of the season in Bombay and Mysore was 
very high. The harvests of 1936-37 were exceptionally long in the United 
Provinces and Bihar mainly due to the low prices of cane, wJiich was suitable 
for crushing in respcM of sucrose content and high purity of juice due to the 
favourable climatic conditions. The season can be prolonged by cultivation oi 
both early and late varieties of cane. But the present early varieties are found 
unsatisfactory, because they deteriorate very rapidly. It was found that the 
later varieties suffered more from diseases, and there was also loss due to 
dryage of the can#. Hence there is urgent need for discovering suitable varie¬ 
ties to overcome the above difficulties. One other disadvantage of prolonging 
the season is that the cultivator cannot grow a second ctop in that year. 
It must also be noted that the duration of season is different from the 
average working days of the factory. The average working days during 
the three years noted above were 108, 128 and 139 respectively foT sub¬ 
tropical and 122, 135 and 132 foi tropical regions. The average for All-India 
in the triennium was 130 days, i.e., the actual working days were les&d>y 20 
in 150 days, i.e., by about 13%. 

RECOVERY OF SUGAR 

The raeover^- oi sugar depends mainly on the quality of the cane and 
it will be heavily* reduced if the crop is attacked by diseases and pests. It 
was found "that the average yield and the siicrose content of cane cultivated 
in factory-owned land or in GovernmenUagricultural farms were higher than 
those grown by ordinary cultivators, due to the greater care taken in manur¬ 
ing, supplying water and prompt measures taken to check ftiseases and 
jtests. 1 The meagre resources of an ordinary cultivator do not permit 
him to invest money on better methods ot cultivation. The following table 

1. Vide Tariff Board Report on Sugar Industry, 193S, p. 67. 
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gives the distribution of factories according to recovery. The figures are 


taken from the supplements to the Indian Trade 

Journal. 



Recovery 

% 1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

Below 8 


38 


18 

14 


24 

8 and below 9 


47 


51 

31 


22 

9 and above 


45 


68 

95 


90 


• * 

130 


137 

140 


i3<r 

• 

For 1936-37 and 1937-38, 

we have 

got a' more 

detailed 

* 

table as given 

below. 1 

# 






• 



1937-38 



1936-37 









| * 

Recovery % United 



United 



Provinces. 

Bihar. All-India. Provinces. Bihar. 

All-India.. 

11.0 & above. 

• • ■ 

• • • 

5 



... 

» *2 

10.5... 10.9 

13 

• ■ • 

13 


* • • 

1 

5 

10.0... 10.4 

8 

6 

16 

• 

*14 

• • • 

16 

9.5... 9.9 

13 

11 

27 


26 

4 

35 

9.0... 9.4 

9 

15 

29 


17 * 

16 

35 

8.5... 8.9 

8 

• • • 

13 


8 

12 

23 

8.0... 8.4 

2 

• • • 

6 


3 

• •• 

8 

7.5... 7.9 

6 

• mm 

7 


... 

• • • 

6 

7.0... 7.4 

4 

1 

9 


• •• 

• •• 

2 

6.0... 6.9 

5 

• • • 

7 


... 

• • • 

5 . 

5.0... 5.9 

■ • • 

• • • 

1 


• • • 

••a 


Total. 

68 

33 

133 


68 

33 

137 


From the first table we notice that the percentage of factories with re¬ 
covery below 8% came down from 29 in 1934-35 to 10 in 1936-37; recovery 8-9% 
from 36 to 22 whereas in the same period the percentage of those with re¬ 
covery above 9% increased from 35 to 68. From the second table we notice 
that in 1936-37 all factories with very high recoveries were outside the United 
Provinces and Bihar and that the range of variation was smallest for Bihar 
and next came the United Provinces. Though the quality of cane in 1937-38 
deteriorated, the average recovery of all factories in Bihaj - at)d ’some in the 
United Provinces improved. B.ut the recovery of factories in ot,her parts of 
India showed great variation from so low a figure as about 5% to the highest 
above 11%. 

The fallowing table gives the maximum, minimum and average reco¬ 
very for the three regions noted above, in the post-prolection period. 


1. Review of the Sugar Industry of India, 1937-38, Supplement to the Indian Trade 
Journal , p. 7. 
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Maximum. Minimum. • Average. 

Year. 1 . 



U.P. 

Bihar. 

India. 

U.P. 

Bihar. 

India. 

U.P. 

Bihar. 

India. 

Java. 

1933 

10.27 

10.00 

10.98 

6.60 

5.50 

4.3S 

9.08 

8.32 

8.80 

12.64 

1934 

10.44 

9.74 

11.10 

5.45 

6.93 

5.00 

8.56 

8.79 

8.66 

12.35 

*1935 

10.60 

10.06 

11.34 

*7.45 

6.60 

6.59 

9.60 

8.93 

9.29 

13.21 

1936 

10.49 

10.55 

11.43 

8.36 

8.52 

6.06 

9.65 

9.20 

9.50 

11.72 




‘ The gradual increase, in all the regions, of the average, minimum and 
maximum recovery can be noticed; and the Increase in the second was 
greater than that in the third. Thus we see*that the improvement in average 
recovery was mainly contributed by the increas&d recovery in a large num¬ 
ber of inefficient mills. But it must be noted that even the maximum recovery 
in Indipjs less than the average recovery in Java. Hence unless efforts are 
made to increase the maximum also to a greater extent, the country will 
not be able to stand foreign competition without tariff protection. The 
•Indian Sugar Mills Association are of opinion that unless intensive research 
is catried out with regard to resistance to insect pests and diseases which 
reduce the sucrose content of the cane by as much as 42%, in some areas, 
no great improvement in * 1)16 recovery rate can be expected. 1 2 

In addition to the prolongation of the season and improvement in re¬ 
covery, efforts shopld be continued to increase the average yield per acre. 
Though great strides were made in this direction, and the percentage area 
under improved varieties of cane is high, and also exceptional yields are 
got in particular places like Deccan Canal region in Bombay, 3 the average 
yield per acre is still smaller than in other sugarcane-growing countries. 
Another handicap to the industry is the general absence of control of 
factories over the supply of raw material, except in some regions. This had 
often proved to be a handicap in some places where differences arose 
between the growers and factories. The wide areas under the control of 
factories are pointed out to be partly responsible for the efficiency of the 
industry in Java and Cuba. 

BY-PRODUCTS , 

The economic disposal of by-products, molasses and bagasse, is«one of 
the most urgent problems facing the*industry at present. The large increase 
in the production of molasses brought down the prices to very low levels; 
and the present surplus of this commodity is* estimated at 200 to 250 thou¬ 
sands of tcyns per annum. It is therefore imperative that some profitable use 
should be fou1nd%othat this asset of great value may not be wasted. Various 
investigations have been carried on to find uses for it as fertiliser, road sur¬ 
facing material, cattle feed, etc. But its pjost important use is in the manufac¬ 
ture of power alcohol*, because molasses is the cheapest and best raw mate¬ 
rial. But this subsidiary industry cannot be developed without the sympathy 
and active help of the Government, by way of issuing licenses for its manu- 

1. Year from April to March. 

2. Vide 'mdian Tariff Board Report on Sugar Industry, 1938, pp. 67-68. 

T ‘ 3/ In an experimental plot 100 tons of cane per acre was obtained. Ibid., p. 67. 
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factnre and making it obligatory on the fuel oil sellers to mix it in a fixed 
proportion with petrol. Even though it may result in a loss of revenue to 
the Government, the great importance of this industry, which has been 
successfully adopted in many Western countries, should be noted by them. 
The Indian Tariff Board on Sugar Industry. 1938, strongly recommended 
this course. 1 

At present the bagasse—the fibrous residue after cane is crushed—is 
used as fuel in the factories. But if some other profitable use qan be 
found for it, the factories, especially those near coal mines and ports, maj 
use coal or oil as fuel economically. The bagasse is used in foreign courtries 
chiefly in the manufacture of paper boards, packing paper, etc. Other 
possible uses are in the manufacture of cellulose, artificial silk, and also glass. 
But more researches have to be carried out before these can be brought on a 
commercial scale. Unless some return is got foT these by-products the price 
of sugar cannot be brought down. ' ‘ 

THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 

There is ample evidence to show that iron smelting was at o«e time a 
widespread industry in India; and the metallurgical skill of the earlier gene¬ 
rations was world-famous. Some attempts were made during the 19th cen¬ 
tury to introduce the modern processes for the manufacture of pig-iron and 
steel in India. The premier worker in this field was Mr. J. M. Heath of the 
Madras Civil Service who became a martyr in the causeof this industry. He 
started his work in the North Arcot district in Madras in 1830 and, in spite 
of various concessions and financial help,failed. The Porto NovoP. &S. Com¬ 
pany which took over this business in 1833 and the East India Co., started 
in 1853, had the same fate. Futile attempts were made in Chota Nagpur and 
some other places also. Barakar Iron Works, now knot®.n as the Bengal 
Hon and Steel Works, founded in 1825, passed through various vicissitudes 
before it was taken over by the present management and led to success. 
Even this company had been producing only pig-iron, and its attempts to 
produce steel in 1903 ended in heavy losses. The modern era of steel indus¬ 
try in India began with the valiant efforts oi late Mr. J. N. Tata (Sir) who 
in the face of immense difficulties, at first in prospecting the ore and later 
in raising the required capital, laid the foundations of this key industry. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works named after the illustrious founder are situated 
at Sakehi(now known as Tatanagar or Jamshedpur) in the Singhbhum district 
of BihaT Province. The construction of works was started in 1908, the first 
blast furnace was blown in December, 1911, and the manufacture of steel 
started in 1912. At first considerable difficulties were expemnced’in connec¬ 
tion with the manufacture of steel; but these were overcome and the great 
war of 1914-18 came as a boon to check the competition of imports as also 
to provide a wide market for its products. Immediately, after the war, seve¬ 
ral companies were floated, but the two that have continued to work are the 
Indian Iron and Steel Company and the Mysore Iron Works, the former 
manufacturing pig-iron only and the latter both iron and steel. But the capa¬ 
city of Mysore Works is very small and it passed through anxious time 

1. Vide Indian Tariff Board Report on Sugar Industry, 1938. pp. 111-12. 
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till it was completely renovated and is now yielding some return. Till the 
recent war the Tatas was the only major steel manufacturing concern, the capa¬ 
city of Mysore Works and the few tfe-rolling mills started in the United 
Provinces and Madras being very small. But recently the Bengal Ironworks 
and the Indian Iron and Steel Works were amalgamated with a view to 
manufacturing steel. Thus the history of the steel industry in India up to 
now is the history of the Ta\as. In the following pages the progress of the 
iron and steel industry will be traced, in the two periods, pre-war (1900-13) and 
.war and post-waT (1914-38). In the former period pig-iron only was manu¬ 
factured ; the total production of finished steel by Tatas till the end of 
1913'was only about 40 thousand tons. 


PRE-WA^l 


Year. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 


Pig-iron Production. 
(000 tons) 

35 

35 

35 

35 
41 
45 
47 
39 

38 

39 

36 
49 
.59 
59 


During this period the Bengal Iron and Steel Works was the only 
concern manufacturing pig-iron. The Tatas came in by the end of 1911 
and in the first two years produced 232 thousands of tons of pig-iron. The 
above figures relate to the former company only. During the first decade 
production was about 40,000 tons. But in the last three years of the.neriod 
it increased rapidly by nearly 50%. . 


POST-WAR (INCLUDING WAR) , 

The following table gives the indices of production of pig-iron—total as 
well as Taia$ separately—with the average for the 4 years 1919 to 1922 as 
base. It also gives the indices of exports of pig-iron. The share of the 
production of the Tatas and of exports in the total production are also given. 
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. Base 4 yrs. 1919 to 1922 



Indices of 

Share of 

Indices 

Shares of 

Indices 

Year. 

pig-iron pro- 

Tatas in 

of 

exports in pro- 

of 


duction. 
Tatas. Total. 

total. 

Exports. 

duction. 

steel. 

1914 

67 

71 

68.9 

92 

22.9 

56 

1915 

64 

7 \ 

64.1 

117 

31.6 

63 

1916 

63 

74 

’ 62.5 

193 

46.0 

77. 

1917 

70 

75 

67.8" 

116 

27.3 

94 

1918 

82 

75 

80.2 

8 

1.8 

107 

1919 

96 

96 

73.2 

66 

12.2 

111. 

1920 

92 

95 

71.4 

76 

14.3 

- C4 

1921 

117 

112 

76.6 

89 

14.1 

104 

1922 

95 

97 

71.3 

169 

30.8 

92 

1923 

163 

179 

66.4 

311 

30.8 

125- 

1924 

224 

265 

61.9 

464 

30.4 

204 

1925 

234 

268 

64.0 

688 

45.b 

264 

1926 

253 

280 

66.2 

540 

34.9 

298 

1927 

259 ' 

347 

54.7 

658 

33.7 

355 

1928 

212 

320 

48.6 

733 

42.6 

228 

1929 

300 

423 

51.9 

938 

39.5 

340 

1930 

289 

357 

59.2 

860 

42.8 

359 

1931 

332 

322 

75.6 

546 

30.1 

372 

1932 

290 

278 

76.7 

425 

27.2*. _ 

353 

1933 

329 

322 

75.1 

637 

27.9 

439 

1934 

366 

401 

66.8 

682 

30.1 

499 

1935 

373 

441 

61.9 

809 

32.6 

534 

1936 

356 

468 

55.7 

1038 

39.3 

551 

1937 

367 

493 

54.6 

1022 

36.8 

545 


The above table shows that the total production of pig-iron during the 
war was about 3/4 of the base period level; but in the post-war period, it 
increased very rapidly reaching the high-water mark in 1929 when it was 
more than 4 times the base period level. During the depression of 1930, 
there was a setback reaching the bottom in 1932; but since then .there had 
been a revival, the figure of 1937 being the record for the urtiol% period with 
production nearly five times that of the base period and seven times of 1914. 
Though the production of the Tatas also was following the same course, its 
fluctuations were less violent. This was due to the fact that whereas a very 
large part of'Tatas pig-iron was used in its steel furnaces the other com¬ 
panies were manufacturing for export. The result of this is seen in the 
share of the Tatas in the total pioduction which would be found to be very 
high when foreign demand was low and vice versa. At tfye beginning 
the Tatas were producing about 2/3 of the total and in the twenties when 
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exports were high the share came down to* between 5Cl and 60%. The very 
low figure of 49% in 1928 was due to the prolonged strikes in the Tatas in 
that year. During the depression when exports were very low, the Tatas 
share again went up, and there was a fall with the revival of exports. 
From the column of the index number of exports.it will be noticed that 
.they increased very rapidjy in the twenties of this century, reaching the 
maximum in 1929 and then came down during the depression. But from 
1935 there had been an upward swing and the level at the end of the 
•period was about 10 times that of the base period. 

STEEL 

Tyrning our attention to steel we find that this industry had been 
showing steady progress without any setback even during depression. The 
fall qp^iced in 1928 was, as has already been pointed out, due tolthe pro¬ 
longed strikes. The level of production at the end of the period was 
.over 5 times that of the base period. It will be interesting to study the 
‘•trends of production of the different varieties of steel manufacture. The 
follo^irffe table gives the details of production of the Tatas who are the 
premier producers in the country. 


TABLE II 

(’000 tons) 



1926 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

Rails 

144 

174 

89 

136 

112 

47 

38 

35 

79 

65 

86 

77 

94 

Fish-plates 

4 

7 

4 

4 

6 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4' 

4 

6tructures 

36 

52 

39 

63 

83 

103 

100 

132 

136 

155 

134 

127 

147 

Bars 

91 

72 

49 

80 

77 

93 

93 

107 

125 

131 

132 

195 

197 

Plates 

20 

26 

21 

32 

35 

23 

29 

49 

34 

46 

50 

65 

65 

Black sheets 

6 

19 

11 

21 

23 

24 

13 

25 

21 

40 

29 

27 

26 

Galvanized sheets 12 

9 

11 

18 

27 

29 

47 

59 

72 

75 

92 

81 

95 

Sleepers 


4 

1 

8 

n 

• • - 

8 

4 

14 

lb 

15 

9 

16 

Tin Bars 

51 

65 

52 

48 

57 

65 

53 

62 

71 

69 

72 

80 

5? 

Miscellaneous 


1 



12 

64 

59 

7b 

72 

77 

79 

2T59 234 

Total. 

364 429 

277 

412 

434 

45Q 442 

551 

627 

677 692 

874 935 


From, the above table we notice that in earlier years the Tatas were 
inannfacturiflg fliainly rails and fish-plates for supplying to the railways, and 
the share 5f other sections was very little. But as years went on there was 
greater diversification in production, gmd the manufacture of structural 
sections, plates, Mack and galvanised sheets came to prominence. 
The heavy fall in the production of rails and fish-plates during the de¬ 
pression was mainly due to the fall in demand from railways and even the 
level of manufacture in 1938 was much below the pre-depression letel. 
The company was supplying a good deal of material for constructional 
purposes. 



IDS A STATISTICAL STUDY 

So far Tatas have been the chief producers of steel in India, the 
capacity of the Mysore factory, which passed through several vicissitudes, 
being small. Though there are some *e-rolling mills at Calcutta, Benares, 
Ghaziabad, Cawnpore, Lahore and Negapatam, they are all very small, 
inexperienced and for the most part ill-equipped. They re-roll scrap 
material and manufacture bars, plates, etc., which are not of very high 
quality. They are able to stand in the markei in spite of very high costs 
of production, because their overhead charges are small. As has been 
pointed out by the Indian Tariff Board on Steel Industry, 1934, it must be 
recognised “that the grDwth of a re-rolling section of the industry, capable of 
dealing with small orders, even 9 f steel products which may compete with 
the output of the main steel producing works, will be a natural and desir¬ 
able outcome of the present tendency.” 1 These small units can strengthen 
themselves only by better organization, by specialisation and by capturing 
markets in areas favoured by freight charges. - * 

The demand for steel and its products had been growing from the begin¬ 
ning of this century, and there is a wide category of steel goods, which are, 
not covered by tariff protection. There are reasonable prospects- for the 
extension and the use of steel in India, viz., in industries like railway engine 
building, sliip-building, motor and aeroplane manufrcturing, etc. The Indian 
Tariff Board on Steel Industry, 1934, expressed the view that there was 
room for another steel works and that the success of the Tata Company 
should be sufficient to encourage the establishment of another. The same 
Board pointed out that it was greatly to be desired that steel production 
should not remain the monopoly of a single enterprise. 2 After the report, the 
Bengal Iron and Steel Works and Indian Iron and Steel Works were amalga¬ 
mated forming a new company for the production of steel, which came into 
operation in 1940. There were protracted negotiations betw*'"" *he Tatas and 
this company to come to some agreement as regards the margin of interest 
and production, but they failed. Whether the production of these two big 
concerns will be complementary or competitive, is not known at present. 
The present war created a great demand for all the products. But 
whether new channels can be found in future for the increased output, or 
whether there will be a post-war depression in the industry, as happened 
after the previous war, depends on the policy of the Government and the 
industrialists. 

We may now examine the progress made hv the industry in capturing 
the local market. The following table gives the share of dispatches of 
different varieties of steel products from the Tata Iron and Stee 1 Company 
in the total of imports and the Company’s dispatches in th£ de’eade 1923-24 
to 1932-33. 


1. Vide Indian Hoard Krport on Steel Industry. p. H. 

L. ibid., p. Is. 
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% Share iu total 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1#26 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Rails and Fish 

-24 

-25 

-26 

-27 

-28 

-29 

-30 

-31 

-32 

-33 

plates. 

Structural 

48 A 

87.3 

•73.8 

88.1 

55.7 

n-t.2 

81.9 

92.9 

94.P 

98.5 

Actions. 

15.5 

22.7 

25.2 

28.8 

18.9 

15.8 

27.0 

38.3 

59.7 

79.6 

Bars. 

10.0 

20.5 

34.0 

33.6 

33.8 

31,7 

.41.8 

59.9 

74.2 

82.2 

Plates. 

3.8 

23.4 

38.2 

46.3 

37.9 

30.0 

47.1 

61.6 

75.2 

84.6 

Black sheets. 
Galvanised 

... 

4.4, 

22.5 

28.9 

31*7 

29.2 

44.0 

52.5 

61.4 

48.4 

sheets. 

• • • 

0.9 

4.0 

4.5 

2.7 

2.9 

5.8 

12.0 

27.2 

37.2 

Tin B«.i$. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


-- 

—-- 


- 

- -- 

_ -- - 

. . —— — 

. . - —- 

—- 

Total. 

17.9 

28.8 

31.8 

37.9 

31.2 

25.5 

38.6 

53.4 

64.8 

72.9 


This table shows the tremendous progress made by the industry 
during *he decade. From barely 18% in 1923-24 the share of the Tatas in 
the total protected steel (imports and production) available for consumption 
shot up to nearly 73% in 1932-33, and the progress was greatest during the 
world depression period starting with 1930-31. Except in black and galvaniz¬ 
ed sheets, in all other protected varieties the country became nearly self- 
sufficient. But still there were some varieties for which protection was not 
granted due to the failure to complv with the conditions for protection laid 
down by the Fiscal Commission. 

From the data available in Government publications it is not possible 
to make a siaiilat estimate for the succeeding years. But a good idea of the 
trends can be got from the following tables giving (1) the dispatches from 
the Tatas, (2) the imports of steel and iron and steel products and (3) the 
total imports of protected steel and iron and steel products and manufac¬ 
tures of saleable steel in India. 1 

TABLE I 

TATAS .'DISPATCHES OF STEEL (000 tons.)' 



1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37 

Rails and fish plates. 

40 

76 

82 

88 

Bars and light structures. 

155 

1 175 

185 

182 

Heavy structures. 

88 

88 

97 

82 

Plates. ' ’ 

48 

39 

46 

49 

Black Sheets. 

17 

21 

29 

28 

Galvanized Sheets. 

60 

73 

77 

90 

Tin bars. 

61 

75 

71 

70 

Sleeper Bars and sleepers. 
Blooms, Billets and 

5 


19 * 

23 

Sheet Bars. 

65 

44 

45 

60 

, Total. 

539 

613 

651 

672 


1. Vifjp Indian Tanli Board Report on the Steel Industry, Evidence, Vol. I, p. 57. 
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r TABLE II 

IMPORTS OF DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF STEEL 


1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Steel angle and Tee. 

11.8 

11.4 

13.8 

19.4 

14.9 

Bars and beams. 

69.2 

66.1 

62.6 

54.5 

27.5 

Girders and bridges. 

15.7 

19.2 

22.3 

28.7 

' 24.9 

Bolts and nuts. 

6.5 

7.6 

10.2 

12.6 

9.4 

Fencing materials. 

V 

24.3 

5.7 

7.3 

8.8 

7.8 

Hoops and strips. , 

28.1 

* 34.5 

46.9 

41.2 

Nails. 

10.5 

10.6 

12.2 

15.9 

< 12.3 

Galvanized sheets & plates. 

72.7 

60.8 

58.8 

73.2 

64.6 

Sheets & plates not 





? ♦ 

galvanized 

22.1 

23.7 

31.4 

37.4 

26.5 

Tinned sheets and plates. 

7.0 

7.4 

5.6 

6.5 

1.4 

Rails, chains & fish-plates. 

1.7 

3.0 

5.3 

7.9 

r- «*10.0 

Tubes and pipes. 

23.5 

29.0 

34.9 

62.1 

40.4 

Wire nails. 

13.2 

11.9 

15.7 

15.3 

8.0 

Wire rope. 

2.0 

2.3 

3.2 

3.0 

3.4 

Calt Pipes. 

2.1 

3.4 

1.6 

1.4 

14 

Sleepers. 

2.4 

2.9 

4.3 

4.5 

4.6 

Total imports. 

324 

223 

364 

446 

360 


TABLE III 






1933-34 

1934-35 

J6 

1936-3: 

Imports of protected steel. 


195 

187 

219 

286 

Production. 


531 

604 

646 

667 

Percentage of production to total 

73 

76 

75 

70 

From table I we find 

that 

the Tatas 

were either maintaining or 

increasing production of those categories in 

which they were 

holding a 


predominant position in previous years and increased the production of 
black and galvanized sheets by nearly-58%. From table II we find that 
the imports of those sections in which Tatas were strong had not increased, 
and while they increased production of sheets, the imports did not 
show any improvement. It shows that in those sections also Tatas’ share 
must have increased during the period. Finally from table*ill we find 
that the share of the Tatas in the total is maintained at nearly >5% except 
in the final year. The imports in ^his table include some iron goods also 
coming in the section Iron and Steel products. If those are excluded, we 
find that the share of the Tatas in the protected sections of steel should 
have increased over the previous period. 

• l 

We find from table II that the most important items of imports were 
. sheets and plates, tubes, pipes, hoofs and strings, bars, etc., end structural 
materials, for some of which protection was not given. Later the Tatas 
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made'arrangements to manufacture these varieties alsb. The present war 
has created a boom in the industry, and the addition of the new plant for 
manufacturing steel makes the position of the industry in the market 
stronger and also creates the necessity to find additional use for the steel 
products. 

* PRODUCTION OF *PIG-IRON AND STEED IN INDIA 


(000 tons.) 


• 

Y ear*. 1 

Production of Pig-iron. 

Exports. 

. %.of 
exports to 

Production of 
Finished 


Tatas. 

Others. 

Total. 

• 

• 

• 

production. 

— -•-— 

steel. 

1914 

• 162 

73 

235 

53.7 

22.9 

67 

1915 

155 

87 

243 

68.5 

31.6 

76 

1916 

•% 153 

92 

245 

112.8 

46.0 

93 

1917 

168 

so 

248 

67.6 

27.3 

114 

,4918 

198 

49 

247 

4.5 

1.8 

130 

1919*. 

• 232 

85 

317 

38.7 

12.2 

134 

1920 

222 

89 

311 

44.4 

14.3 

113 

1921 

282 

• 86 • 

368 

57.9 

14.1 

125 

1922 

228 

92 . 

320 

98.6 

30.8 

112 

1923 

392 

98 

490 

181.5 

30.8 

151 

1924 

540 

1$3 

673 

271.1 

30.4 

248 

1925 

563 

317 

880 

407.s 

45.6 

320 

1926 

609 

311 

920 

315.2 

34.9 

360 

1927 

624 

516 

1140 

384.0 

33.7 

429 

1928 

^Lm 

541 

1052 

428.6 

42.6 

276 

f92 c » 

723 

660 

1392 

548.9 

39.5 

412 

1930 

696 

479 

1175 

502.6 

42.8 

434 

1931 

.800 

258 

1056 

319.0 

30.1 

450 

1932 

700 

213 

913 

248.4 

>7 o 

427 

1933 

79-| 

262 

1058 

372.0 

27.9 

531 

1934 

882 

43 S 

1320 

398.1 

30.1 

604 

1935 

898 

554 

1452 

472.6 

32.6 

644 

1936 

858 

682 

1540 

006.0 

39.3 

667 

1937 

885 

736 

1621 

597.3 . 

36.8 

660 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 

India wasffaChous for the manufacture of fine paper by hand, and before 
its displacement bj' the machine-made paper of Western countries hand¬ 
made paper was freely used in tlie county for writing purposes. Even now 
we find vestiges of this industry in remote corners of the country not reach¬ 
ed by the machine civilisation. But like other cottage indtf&tries, viz., 
cotton and jute, textiles, sugar, metallurgy, etc., it gave way before the 
onslaught of the machine products, and the Country gradually became hn 
importer of paper. 

*1. Year from April to March. 
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The modern paper manufacturing industry of India was started in 1870, 
with the establishment of the Bally Mills on the Hoogly, and its neighbour¬ 
hood still retains the premier place in this industry in the country. Though 
three mills, viz., Bally, Titaghur and Imperial Paper Mills, were started in 
this region in the two decades starting with 1870, the first and the last were 
liquidated early in the present century, the machinery of both being 
bought by the Titaghur company. From 1905 till 1918 Titaghur was the 
only company on the Hoogly manufacturing paper in the two mills. In 
the post-war period the Indian Paper Pulp Company started a mill at 
Naihati to take advantage of the bamboo forests nearby. As regards the 
up-country mills, the Bengal Pap^r Mill at Raniganj (1889), the Upper India 
Paper Mill at Lucknow (1879) and the Deccan Paper Mill at Poona (1885) 
are the most important. The Gwalior mill, started in 1881, was closed 
down for a long time due to losses and was eventually taken over by the 
Bengal Paper Mill. There were three otheT small mills, two in Bombay 
and one in Travancore State. During the post-war period two other mills, 
one in Madras at Rajahmundry, and one in the Punjab, were started. Thus 
by the time of enquiry of the Tariff Board on Paper Industry in 1925,' there 
were nine mills, six of which (four in Bengal, one in the United Provinces and 
one in Bombay) had a large manufacturing capacity, while the two other 
mills in Bombay and one in Travancore were unimportant. The same mills 
continued to work till 1931 also and the two new concerns in Rajahmundry^ 
and the Punjab failed to work for various reasons. In W35 a new mill named 
the Gujerat Paper Mills, Ltd., was started near Ahmedabad. Thus in 1937- 
38, ten mills were actually working. We find that in the course of nearly 
70 years, the number of factories did not increase considerably; but from 
the chapter on the size of industry we note that the number of machines in 
some of the factories and hence their manufacturing capacLj eased to a 
great extent. 

The following tables give the number of mills, and the quantity of 
paper manufactured in the different years of the present century. 

TABLE I — PRE-WAR 


Yjiar 1 

No. of Mills 

Production 
(000’s of tons) 

Index of 
production 

1900 

8 

20.5 

77 

1901 

9 

20.9 

79 

1902 

8 

20.8 

79 

1903 

9 

19.5 

- . 74 

1904 

8 

20.1 

'76 

1905 

r* 

/ 

19.7 

74 

1906 

8 

21.2 

- 80 

1907 *« 

8 

24.7 

93 

1908 

0 

25.4 

96 

1909 

9 

25.4 

96 

1910 

9 

26.4 

100 


-f »- 


1. Year from 1st April to March. 
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Year 

No. of Mills 

Production 
000’s of tons 

Index of production 

1911 

9 

26.5 

100 

1912 

9 

26.9 

102 

1913 

9 

27.1 

102 

* 1914 

11 4 

28.7 

108 

1915 

11 

30.4 

115 

191& 

10 

31.9 

121 

1917 

10 

31.9 

121 

19T8 

9 

31.4 * 

119 


The above table shows <hat till the beginning* of the first world war there 
were 9 *paper mills in India, one or two of which were sometimes closed. 
Subsequently two more were added and by the end the number again 
decreasSSd by two. Thus throughout the whole of pre-war and war periods 
there was not much addition to the number of mills. The production at the 
• beginning of the century was about 4/5 of the base level (1909-10 to 1913-14) 
and the index fluctuated between 74 and 80 in the first seven years. But 
with the impulse of Swadeshi movement in 1906 the production increased 
from year to year, the greatest increase being in the first year. By 1912 it 
came to some steady level but got a fresh impulse during the great war of 
1914-18. By the end of the war the production was 20% OA*er the base level 
and 50% over that of the beginning of the century. The great increase 
during the war is explained by the fall in imports. 

TABLE II—POST-WAR 


Year 1 _ 

No. of Mills. 

Production. 
000 tons. 

Index of production. 

1919 

9 

30.9 

117 


1920 

8 

29.4 

111 


1921 

8 

28.7 

108 


1922 

8 

23.9 

90 


1923 

8 

26.0 

98 


1924 

8 

25.7 

97 

• 

1925 

9 

28.6 

108 


1926 

9 

- 32.1 

121 


1927 

9 

33.9 

128 


1928 

9 

38.1' 

144 


1929 

10 

40.8 

154 


1930 • • 

11 

39.8 

150 


1931 

10 

40.7 

154 


1932 

10 

.40.6 

153 


1933 

. 10 

43.4 

164 


1934 

10 

44.5 

168 


.1935 

11 

47.6 

180 


1936 

11 

48.3 

181 

• 

1937 

12 

57.1 

215 



I* (Official year April to March. 
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It will be noted that the slight setback in production noticed during the 
closing year of the" war was accentuated in the succeeding years by the 
revival of competition from imports, and in 1922 the production was actually 
10% below the pre-war level. Though there was slight improvement in the 
succeeding two years, still production was below the war period. This was 
followed by an agitation for protection. The Tariff Board appointed in 192^ 
submitted their report in 1925 and the necessary legislation on the recom¬ 
mendations immediately followed. But this protection was given only to 
certain classes of paper. Anyhow there was immediate stimulus and the 
index of production reechejL the high figure of 154 in 1929. With the advent 
of the great economic depression there was naturally stagnation. But the 
Tariff Board appointed in \931 recommended further extension of the period 
of protection and this gave a fresh stimulus so that by the end of the. period 
the index of production shot up to the high figure of 215. It has already 
been pointed out that the protection was not given for all kinds of* paper. 
The progress made by the protected part of the industry can be better appreci¬ 
ated from the following table. 

TABLE III (000 of tons) 


Year 1 

Imports of pro¬ 
tected paper* 

Production. 

% share of production 
out of the total. 

1924 

20 

23 

54 

1925 

17 

25 

59 

1926 

17 

28 

62 

1927 

18 

30 

63 

1928 

19 

34 


1929 

20 

33 

63 

1930 

14 

35 

71 

1931 

12 

36 

75 

1932 

11 

35 

76 

1933 

13 

38 

75 

. 1934 

11 

40 

78 

1935 

12 

43 

78 

1936 

12 

43 

78 


The above table shows that during the period imports declined whereas 
internal production increased rapidly so that the share of the indigenous pro¬ 
duction rose from 54% to 78% in the course of 12 years* ‘While tfie imports 
of protected paper declined, the total imports more than doubled. This 
shows that the protection granted in 1925 was really effective in saving the 
industry from foreign imports of those classes of paper. It must be admitted 
that in the earlier years a good part of this progress was made not by using 
the indigenous materials for the pulp, but by importing pulp from abroad and 
manufacturing it into paper. This is shown in the following table. 

1. Official year April to March. 
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% share of imported pulp in 1 
total manufacture. 

. 1924-25. 1930-31. 


Titaghur Paper Mills Co. 

37 

44 

Bengal Paper Co. 

27 

52 

India Paper Pulp Co. 

21 

63 

Upper India Paper Mills C 04 

... 

11 


From this table we find that all the three major companies were using 
a ver^large share of imported pulp and the Bengal Paper Co. and the India 
Paper Pulp Co. greatly increased their share be^weyi 1924 and 1931. To 
correct this tendency and encourage the use of indigenous materials for 
the manufacture of pulp a^o, in 1932 a chity w^s levied on the imports of 
pulp inio India. 

SHARE OF INDIGENOUS PUI.P AFTER PROTECTION OF 1932 2 


Yeai^* 

• 

Indigenous. 

(000 tons.) 

Foreign. 

Percentage of 
foreign in total. 

1931-32 

18 

20 

•53 

1932*-33? 

18 

21 

55 

1933-34 

22 

20 

48 

1934-35 

23 

20 

46 

1935-36 

30 

17 

: 35 

1936-37 

35 

11 

24 


This table shows that the protection given had the desired effect and 
in subsequent years the mills turned to the manufacture of pulp and were 
using less of imported pulp. The share of foreign pulp came down from 
53% in 1931-32 to 24% in 1936-37. 

. The* wtt'vaPg table gives the imports of paper into India under differ- 


ent categories. 


Average 

(000 tons.) 





1925- 

1930 

1930- 

1931 

1931- 

1932 

1932- 

1933 

1933- 

1934 

1934- 

1935 

1935- 

1936 

1936- 

1937 

1937- 

1938 

Packing 

11 

12 

10 

16 

13 

16 

20 

18 

26 

Newsprint 

Other printing 

19 

22 

20 

23 

25 

27 

51 

50 

« 61* 

13 

13 

11 

11 

13 

10 

• a • 

< 

a • a 

■a 

a • • 

Writing & enve- 




_ 






lopes 

10 

8 

8 

7 s 

\ 8 

7 

7 

8 

9 

Old newspapers 

36 

41 

42 

47 

47 

58 

58 

55 

49 

Other kinds 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

Paper manu-* * 










factures 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Paste-board, card- 




• 






board, etc. 

16 

15 

14 

21 

16 

21 

25 

24 

32 

Grand total 
including others. 

109 

115 

110 

132 

• 128 

147 

- 

167 160 

182 


1. Vide Report of the Tariff Board on Paper Industry, 1931, p. 15. 
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It will be noticed that the niain items of imports come under the head 
old newspapers, newsprint, paste-board, etc., and packing paper in order 
of magnitude. All these are items which do not come under protection. 
In fact, old newspapers, which is the biggest item having a share of nearly 
40% of the total imports, have nothing to do with the manufacture, because 
these are bought here mainly for wrapping purposes. As regards news¬ 
print, this is a special variety of cheap paper, n?-ade out of mechanical pulp', 
required for the printing of daily and other newspapers. The manufac¬ 
ture of this kind of paper in India is not possible under the existing , 
circumstances unless the yiills are given tariff protection or subsidy to 
cover the losses which are bound to arise in the earlier years. Increase in 
tariff rates may lead to a jrise in'- the price of pewspapers which will be 
strongly opposed. In fact in 1937-38 the Government had to reduce the 
high revenue duty on newsprint which was increased during the last 
depression. So if the Government want to encourage the production of this 
class of manufacture also, they must grant suitable subsidies as were 
given to the steel industry between 1923-26. 

With the establishment of new mills there is a likelihood of production 
exceeding the demand. The Tariff Board of 1938 estimated that by 194041 
the “ production of protected classes erf paper may exceed the demand 
by some seven thousand tons, but the total production will fall short of the 
total demand by twelve thousand tons taking protected and unprotected 
classes together”. 1 Hence there arose the need to produce some unprotect¬ 
ed classes of paper also, and the manufacturers claimed for the extension 
of protection to cartridge paper, poster paper, blotting paper and kTaft- 
paper. But the Taiiff Board remarked " On the evidence before us we 
did not feel justified in commending the extension of protection to any 
new class of paper.” 2 But they felt that the manr^actjjr.;^ of kraft 
packing paper was promising; and as the only mill which was established 
by that time to manufacture this class of paper and other classes had not 
had sufficient experience, they recommended that the question of protection 
to this class of paper might be investigated by a Special Board, towards the 
end of 1939. But with the outbreak of war the competition of imports had 
become insignificant and the industry had attained a fair level of prosperity. 
However, when external competition is revived by imports, things will be¬ 
come worse, unless the mills consolidate their position in the new classes of 
manufacture. The prosperity of tbr'industry depends upon its ability to get 
a strong foot-hold in their mamilacture. 

THE CEMENT INDUSTRY 

u 1 

Portland cement was first manufactured in Madras in 190 € 4; but the 
real foundations for this industry in this country were laid only just before 
the great war of 1914-18, with the'establishment of the thiee companies, 
the Indian £ement Company at Portland, the Katni Cement and Industrial 
Company at Katni and the Bundi Portland Cement Co., Etd., in Rajputana. 
The industry proved very valuable to the Government dining the great 

1. Vide Report of the Tariff Board on Paper Industry, 1938, p. 44. 

2. Ibid., p. 59. • , 
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war of 1914-18 when they took control of the production of these three 
concerns to meet the extraordinary demands during the period. The 
prosperity of these companies, which extended their original plant, 
encouraged the floatation of seven more companies during the post-war 
boom period 1919-22. But this sudden expansion and the resumption of 
.imports after the war, produced a glut in the market, which resulted in a 
fall in prices below manufacturing costs and the industrialists applied for 
protection for the industry. But the Tariff Board did not recommend 
protection as it was suffering from internal competition. The progress of 
the industry in the quarter century from 19 V4 to 1937 is given in the 
following table. m . 

— ——— —— 


■Year. 


Production, 
(ttiousand tons) 


Imports. 
(’000 tons) 


1914 

1 

151 

1915 

18 

126 

191.6 

39 

81 

1917 

74 

70 

1918 

84 

20 

1919 

87 

83 

1920 

91 

119 

1921 

133 

107 

1922 

151 

110 

1923 

244 

98 

1924 

264 

88 


361 

68 

192^ 

388 

55 

1927 

478 

69 

1928 

558 

75 

1929 

561 

75 

1930 

564 

68 

1930-31 

570 

64 

1931-32 

583 

59 

1932-33 

586 

61 

1933-34 

642 

49 

1934-35 

748 

49 

1935-36 

886 

43 

1936-37 * 

997 

48 

1957-38 

1170 

25 


This table shows the tremendous progress made by the industry. 
Starting with about a thousand tons, it expanded from year to year without 
break till the end. One of the main recommendations of the Tariff Board 
was the necessity of co-operation among the manufacturing concern^ to 
popularise tjje use of cement. Accordingly fhe Indian Cement Marketing 
Assioci&tion was formed in 1926 by the joint efforts of the companies and one 
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year later, the Concrete Association of India was formed to investigate and 
popularise new uses for cement. The, next progressive step was taken in 
1930 by the formation of the Cement Marketing Company of India Ltd., to 
take over the control of sales and distribution of the different concerns. At 
first all but two joined the Association and noticing the benefits, the other 
two also catne into the fold. The results of mutual co-operation, organised 
methods of selling and distribution, widespread propaganda and education, 
backed by the existing tariff were reflected in the tremendous growth of 
consumption of the commodity till the great depression of 1930 brought 
a check upon its progress. It will be noticed that, as in papeT, increas¬ 
ed production was brought ab<\nt mainly in the expansion of existing 
concerns rather than by an increase in the nunfber of factories# Still the 
industrialists were alive to the mal-distribution of factories with reSpect to 
some important markets, and to correct this, they began to start new 
factories in such areas. Thus in 1932 a factory was established i?i Coim¬ 
batore to cater to the South Indian market and another in Attock in 1934 
to supply to the Punjab. 

Though the quota system of the Cement Marketing Company worked 
well for sometime, some defects in the way of economic distribution 
were noticed after a few years. In workiug out the allocation to total 
sales, it often became necessary to transport cement from distant factories 
to areas which would have been more economically served by another 
factory. Hence to bring about greater economies in production and distribu¬ 
tion, the then existing companies were amalgamated in 1936 into the 
Associated Cement Co., Ltd., whose main objects were (1) To utilise to 
the fullest advantage the output of all factories in their most economic 
markets. (2) Regulation of production throughout the country in direct 
relation to demand for the purpose of effecting economie^h^&'dVking and 
distribution costs. (3) The improvement of the industry by the development 
of production in suitable localities, and (4) Control of production in unsuit¬ 
able areas, lack of control in this respect being one of the most serious 
defects in the past. 

• This move and the lifting of depression brought about a further 
increase in total production. At the same time a rival group under the 
Dalmia Managing Agency was formed to establish some more factories. 
While apprehension was felt ab»*ri the desirability of this venture, the 
managing agents of the new cciicern claimed that the costs of production 
could be brought down still further thus stimulating consumption. It 
resulted in a rate-war in certain areas, wheTe rival factories werp established. 
The problem before the industry was to find the market for the large 
increase in output. The war to some extent solved the problem, by the 
extra demand made for the proddct. 

i 

• # THE COAL INDUSTRY 

Though some attempts ^ere made for the exploitation of coal for 
commercial purposes in the last quarter of the eighteenth and the first half 
of the nineteenth centuries, the development was slow owipg to lack of 
transport facilities. The demand also was limited because coal tfas little 
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used in India for domestic consumption, and the railways which are still the 
chief consumers were not yet well developed. Coal was never extensively 
used in cottage industries, and large-Scale industries were not yet establish¬ 
ed. The opening of the East Indian Railway, as far as Rauiganj in 1855, 
opened a new chapter in the history of the coal industry. This was 
fallowed by a rapid increase in demand for railway and industrial purposes 
and the first survey of the^coal resources of the country was made and 
published by Thomas Oldham in 1867. The examination of the Jharia coal¬ 
-field bf- Mr. T. H. Ward of the East Indian Railway in 1870 added a fresh 
chapter to the history of the industry and production increased by leaps 
and bounds from decade to decade. . 

The following table feives the indices of fotal production of the two 
important fields Raniganj and Jharia, with the pre-war quinquennium as 
base. The shares of these two regions in the total are also given. 

. PRODUCTION 1900-18 

» * 

• • Indices of production. Percentage share of Total 

Produc- Consump- 


Year. 

Rani¬ 

ganj. 

Jharia. 

•Total. 

Rani¬ 

ganj. 

Jharia. 

Others. 

tion. tion. 

(millions of tons) 

• 

1900 

56 

24 

45 

42 

28 

30 

*6.1 

5.7 

1901 

62 

28 

49 

42 

29 

29 

6.6 

6.3 

1902 

67 

35 

55 

41 

33 

26 

7.4 

7.2 

1903 

67 

36 

55 

41 

34 

25 

7.4 

7.1 

1904 

73 

42 

61 

41 

35 

24 

8.2 

7.9 

1905 


45 

62 

39 

37 

24 

8.4 

7.8 

1906 

80 

60 

72 

37 

42 

21 

9.8 

9.0 

1907 

87 

76 

83 

36 

47 

17 

11.1 

10.8 

1908 

92 

94 

95 

33 

51 

16 

12.8 

12.5 

1909 

88 

85 

88 

34 

49 

17 

11.9 

11.8 

1910 

92 

85 

89 

35 

48 

17 

12.0 

11.4 

1911 

94 

93 

94 

34 

50 

16 

12.7 

12.2, # 

1912 

108 

112 

109 

34 

52 

14 

14.7 

14.%' 

1913 

117 

126 

120 

33'*' 

-ss 

14 

16.2 

16.1 

1914 

108 

134 

122 

30 

14 

16.5 

16.3 

1915 

120 

133 

127 

32 

53 

15 

17.1 

16.5 

1916 

vn . 

,131 

128 

32 

52 

16 

17.3 

16.4 

1917 

1 IB 

.143 

135 

30 

54 

16 

18.2 

17.9 

1918 

140 

160 

153 

31 

. 52 

17 

20.7 

20.7 


The above table shows that the quantity of coal produced* in India in 
1900 was less than half that of the pre-war quinquennium, and in a decade 
the production doubled. The index surpassed the base period level, in 
1912, increased rapidly during the war, reaching the high figure of 153 
n the last yeaft: of war compared with 45 in the beginning. But this expansion 
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was more rapid in the Jharia coalfields than in Raniganj. In the formeT the 
index of production was 25 in the beginning, it exceeded the base period level 
in 1912 and reached the high figure of 160 in 1918, while for the Raniganj fields 
the production in 1900 was 56% of the pre-war level, exceeded the base 
period level in 1912 and was 140 in 1918. This shows that during the above 
period production in Jharia fields increased at a much more rapid rate than in 
the Raniganj fields. This is reflected in the percentage share of these two 
areas in the total, which shows that whereas Raniganj’s share gradually 
decreased from 42 in the beginning to about 30 in the end, the Share of, 
Jharia fields increased, frqni 26 in the beginning to 52 in the end. It is 
interesting to note that the share of the remaining fields decreased from 30 
in the beginning to 14 in 1912, ke*pt constant foi^3 years and then increased 
to 17 in 1918. This shows that till the war period, the other fields were not 
working as well as Raniganj and Jharia, and with the stimulus of war they 
increased their production rapidly. The last two columns show that India 
had been a net exporter of coal though the quantity exported was very small 
compared to production. Some port cities like Bombay found it cheaper to.^» 
import coal from Africa and European countries than paying heav^ railway 
freight from Bihar and Bengal. On the other hand India could export coal 
cheaply to Ceylon and Federated Malay States. • 

PRODUCTION 1919-1938 


Indices of production. % share of • Total 

Produc- Consump- 


Year. 

Rani- 

Jharia. 


Rani- 

Jharia. 

Others. 

tion. 

tion. 

ganj. 

Total. 

ganj. 



(millions 

of tons) 

1919 

149 

177 

167 

27 

52 

21 

22j5_.. e 

,22.2 

1920 

109 

136 

133 

28 

52 

20 

iEu“' 

16.8 “ 

1921 

114 

147 

143 

27 

52 

21 

19.3 

20.1 

1922 

114 

145 

141 

27 

52 

21 

19.0 

2 U.1 

1923 

122 

151 

146 

28 

53 

19 

19.7 

20.1 

1924 

132 

158 

157 

29 

51 

20 

21.2 

21.4 

\925 

126 

156 

155 

27 

51 

22 

20.9 

21.1 

192$ 

134 

151 

155 

29 

49 

22 

21.0 

20.5 

1927* 

142 

154 

163 

29 

48 

23 

22.1 

21.7 

1928 

142 

156 

167 


47 

24 

22.5 

22.1 

1929 

150 

158 

173 

29 

46 

25 

23.4 

22.9 

1930 

158 

157 

176 

30 

45 

25 

23.8 

23.5 

1931 

143 

128 

161 

30 

45 

25 

21.7 , * 

21.4 

1932 

141 

125 

149 

32 

42 

26 

26.2 , 

19.7 

1933 

137 

119 

147 

32 

41 

27 

19.8 

19.4 

1934 

149 

132 

163 

31* 

41 

28 

22.1 

21.8 

1935 

161, 

135 

170 

32 

40 

28 

23.0 

22.9 

1936 

166 

129 

167 

32 

39 

29 

22 .6* 

22 .0* 

1937 

158 

140 

185 

. 29 

38 

33 

25.0* 

24.1* ’ 

1938 

190 

163 

210 

31 

39 

30 

28.3* 

27.0* 


• • 


* Excluding Burma. 
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Production reached a record level for \he first quajter of the century 
in the first year after war. But there was a sudden drop in 1920 and the 
industry continued to be in a depressed condition in the first quinquennium 
of the twenties. This was due to the cumulative effect of several factors, 
namely, shortage of railway wagons, inadequacy of labour, prolonged strikes, 
fall in exports and increase in imports. The rapid expansion in the demand 
for coal after the war resulted in a heavy strain on the railways in 1919 and 
1920. Hence in 1920 the Government of India prohibited the export of 
• coal tcf foreign countries except under license, and diverted the inland coal 
traffif from railways to coastwise steamers. At first*permission for export 
of coal was given to Ceylon, Aden and Singapore, but later several restrict¬ 
ions were placed on these exports also oif account of the poor raisings of 
coal in 1920. This resulted in the diversion of those markets from India to 
South Africa. On account of the superiority in quality and cheapness in 
price, tire coal from Africa established its position in those markets, and 
though the restrictions on coal were gradually lifted between 1922 and 1923, 
jthe ftade conld not recover the lost ground. Bombay being the biggest 
Industrial centre was the chief internal market, and here partly the com¬ 
petition of imports and chiefly the competition of electricity and oil in rail¬ 
ways and industrial establishments reduced the demand for coal. However 
the steps taken on the recommendation of the Indian Coal Committee of 1925 
and of the Tariff Board on Coal Industry in 1926 helped to (Jheck the imports 
and brought a slight recovery in exports. The great depression of 1930 
again had its repercussion on this industry, and recovery started from 1934 
the last two years being the most prosperous. The continuous increase in 
the share of Jharia fields stopped with 1914 and for the next decadeits share 
was almost constant. But from 1924 this came down gradually while that of 
RaniganjfN^.T^jjp simultaneously. From 1930 the indices of Raniganj fields 
e'xceeded thoseo! Jharia fields, i.e., the rate of increase of production compar¬ 
ed with that of the base period was greater in the former than in the latter. 
Another point to be noted is that the share of other fields declined rapidly 
from 30 in the beginning to 14 in the pre-war triennium. During the war 
this share commenced to increase, and this process was accelerated in the 
post-war period so that by the end of the period the share of the other coal 
fields (except Raniganj and Jharia) came back to 30. But whereas Ranutanj 
was individually the biggest in 1900 Jharia came to occupy that positron, 
the difference between the two being"t55sly8 points. The following table 
shows that in recent years both the major fluids have been producing more 
and more of superior coal, and the share of Raniganj had always been 
greater thafli that,of Jharia. 1 But this will result in the rapid exhaustion of 
the limited, resources of good coal and the consequences will be serious 
unless some effective steps are taken. 


1* Vide Report of the Coal Mining Committee, 1937, Vol. J, pp, 33-34. 
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PERCENTAGE OF SUPERIOR COAL TO THE TOTAL COAL 
RAISED IN JHARIA AND RANIGANJ. 1 

Year. 

Jharia. 

Raniganj. 

1920 

72 

75 

1921 

64 

75 

1922 

59 

74 

1923 

63 

76 

1924 

67 

78 

1925 

71 

80 

1926 

72 

83 

1927 

73 

87 

1928 

74 

90 

1929 

76 

91 

1930 

77 

92 

1931 

78 

92 

1932 

78 

93 

1933 

78 

93 

- 1934 

77 

94 

1935 

77 

95 

1936 

76 

. 94 


Thanks to the efforts of the Indian Soft Coke Cess Committee, the 
demand for the domestic consumption of the second class coal also has been 
gradually increasing. From the last two columns, p. 120, we find that from 
1921 to 1925 India became a net importer of coal though the pet£f ptage was 
very small. In all the other years it was a net exporter a5 oeiore. * 

It will be interesting to find out changes if any in the uses of coal in the 
period under consideration. The Indian Coal Statistics gives the estimates 
of consumption of the different agencies. The following table gives these 
details and the percentage share of each in the total in certain years. 

’ ^ USE OF COAL IN DIFFERENT WAYS IN THE WAR 

(thousand tons) 

__ , _ 



1907 

pa.r 

1917 

per 

1927 

per 

1938 

per 



cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 

Railways. 

3,774 

32.4 

5,620 

31.5 

7,258 

33.5 

‘ 8^283 

30.3 

Admiralty & R. I. 


• • • 

1,429 

8.0 

27 

0.1 

‘ 2 7 

0.1 

Bunker. 

1,100 

10.3 

'1,514 

8.5 

1,317 

6.1 

884 

3.3 

Cotton mills. 

794 

7.4 

927 

5.2 

830' 

2,8 

1,979 

7.3 

Jute. 

667 

6.2 

1,026 

5.7 

935 

4.3 

773 

2.9 

Iron and steel indus¬ 


• 







try. 

131 

1.2 

807 

4.5 

5,260 

24.2 

5,905 

21.8 




1. Vide Report of the Coal Mining Committee, 1937, pp. 33*34. 
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1907 

per 

cent. 

1917 

• 

per 

cent. 

1927 

pfer 

cent. 

1938 

per 

cent. 

Port trusts. 

91 

0.8 

201 

1.1 

205 

0.9 

115 

0.4 

Inland steamers. 

450 

4.2 

508 

2.8 

636 

2.9 

508 

1.9 

Bticks, kilns, etc. 

a 

... 

u.9 

358 

2.0 

565 

2.6 

1,047 

3.8 

Tea gardens. 

96 

248 

1.4 

223 

1.0 

186 

0.7 

Paper Mills. 

a 

• •• 

170 

1.0 

156 

0.7 

233 

0.9 

Collieries. 

1,100 

10.3 

2,186 

12.2 

2,208. 

10.2 

1,445 

5.3 

Others. 

2,824 

26.3 

2,855 

16.1 

# • . 

2,C85 

9.7 

5,762 

21.3 

T otal ... 

11,027 

• 

• • • 

17,849 


21*105 

• • • 

27,147 

• •• 


This table reveals certain interesting features. Between 1907 and 1938 
the consumption of coal more than doubled. Throughout the period Rail- 
wayswremained the chief consumers and the share was always slightly 
above 30%. Share of Admiralty and Royal Indian Marine was high during 
the gfeaPwar of 1914-18, but it dwindled into insignificance later. The 
shares of Bunker coal and Inland Steamers also were gradually coming 
down (except for a spurtTn the former in 1917 and 1927), the former being 
obviously due to war. Fxcept in the above two years the quantity consumed 
was remaining steady or showing downward trend in Bunfc&r coal, whereas 
in the inland steamers the quantity increased during the interval. The 
quantities purchased by Port Trusts and tea gardens were increasing 
and the shares fluctuated about 1%. But in the final year there was a fall in 
both. The share of cotton mills showed a falling tendency till 1927, but in 
1938 ther e w as a sudden jump when it nearly recovered its former position. 
I« jute ffi^^jwiaatity increased and share decreased till the great war of 
1914-18 anti later there was a fall in both. The quantity consumed 
in collieries increased till 1922 and since then there was a falling 
tendency which was greatest between 1927 and 1938. The home and other 
industrial consumption showed wide fluctuations, but iron and steel alone 
showed tremendous expansion both in quantity and share. This more 
than made up for the loss in several directions. The future trends point to 
the continuation of the tendency for oil and electricity to displace «bal, 
except in railways and certain industries in which it is a necessary ingredi¬ 
ent, e.g., iron and steel, cement, etc. 

Efficiency '.—The following table shows the output of coal per head in 
different y«ar^ and in different countries of the world. 


Country. * 

Year. 

Above & 
below. 

Below 

only. 

Year. 

India. 

Above. 

Below 

U. S. A. 

t^36 

761 

927 

1926 

113.. 

166 

Great Britain. 

1930 

287 

369 

1930 

129 

188 

Germany. 

1937 

383 

548 

1934 

130 

181 

9 

France. 

1938 

193 

282 




India. . # 

1938 

125 

205 
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This shows that the output per head had been increasing, but still it is 
very small compared- with foreign countries. It is partly due to the 
fact that on account of cheap labour and predominance of small units, 
mechanisation is on a smaller scale in India than in other countries. But 
the following table 1 shows that great progress has been made in Raniganj 
and Jharia even in this direction after the war 
■* 


Number of collieries 1919 1935 

raising coal by 


(a) hand labour, 

251 

43% 

76 

(b) Steam power only or 


55% 


mainly steam power, 

325 

285 

(c) Electric power only or 


2 % 


mainly electric power. 

11 

24 


20 % 

74% 

6 % 


The number of collieries came down from 587 to 385; of these tlje 
fall was heavy in those working on hand labour and next came steam 
power. There was an increase in the number using electric power though 
their share was very small. Nearly three-fourths of the collieries were 
using steam power. 


1. Report of the Indian Coal Committee, 1937, p. 242. 
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THE importance of a series of index numbers of industrial production 
in the regulation of the economic activity of a country, cannot be over¬ 
emphasized. (1) An index of production is obviofisly* essential if we are 
ever going to attempt consciously to influence or to moderate trade 
fluctuations by monetary eft other policy. (2)* Again, an index of pro¬ 
duction is really needed if we are to have a proper and appropriate wage 
adjustment in the country .”1 Hence the construction of such a series is 
one of tin?first steps in the diagnosis of the economic situation of a country. 

It is a»matter of common experience that during certain periods of time the 
fJsoductive capacities of different industries are fully utilised and in other 
periods thfcy are partly idle. Again the amplitudes of these fluctuations 
are different for different industries. Hence industrial productive activity 
is some abstract quantify which may be taken as the greatest common 

* measure of the individual activities ot the different indr^stries, and the 
problem is to devise some method of measuring this quantity. The con¬ 
struction of this indeaff encounters on the one hand the difficulties common 
to the construction of all index numbers and on the other some difficulties 
peculiar to it. Among the former we may consider the lack of uniformity 
and continuity of data, the relative merits of different kinds of averages, 
the difficu lties in choosing a proper system of weights, etc. Among the 
latter we l»iace the difficulty of aggregating several things some of 
which are measured in tons, others in yards and some others in gallons, etc. 

In order to construct a series of index numbers of the volume of in- 

* dustrial production, it is in the first place necessary to select the representa¬ 
tive industries and also for each industry to select “ one or more exactly 
definable products, which on the one hand give definite indications of the 
activity of the industry, and on the other are suitable for combination* 
in a general index of production. 2 ” Having chosen the representative 
industries and the units of measuremeirc^ai^each industry, we have to choose 
a base period for working out the relatives the different industries and 
then compound the individual indices according to the relative importance 
of these separate industries. The productive contribution of an industry 
is the value of *the work of adaptation on the value of the materials of 
various kin*ds used in carrying on the industry. Hence the different 
industries have to be given weights in proportion to the net output of the 

* industry, namely^Tf? excess of the value of the products over the value of 
the materials used in their manufacture. The latter can be obtained by 

1 Indices of Industrial Productive Activity, J.fl.S.S , 1927, p. 225. • 

2. A. L. Bowley and D- H Robertson. A Scheme for an Economic Census of 
India, p. $2. • 
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taking a census of production. A fairly reliable index of the ebb and flow 
of the industrial'activity in the aggregate can be obtained by thus com¬ 
pounding the series relating to the leading industries. 

In India, so far no census of production has been taken and the 
Government have not yet carried out the recommendations of Dr. Bowley 
and Prof. Robertson for taking an Economic Censtls of India. Con¬ 
sequently one must fall back upon some indirect methods of assigning the 
weights. One method that readily suggests itself is on the basis of the 
number of people employed. This is obviously inefficient because the nef 
output of different industries is not directly proportional to the number 
of people employed. l’he capital invested is also not quite appropriate 
on similar grounds. Hence must try to seek some internal evidence 
of the relative importance of the different industries and in this the method 
given by Dr. Rhodes for constructing an Index of Business Activity comes 
in very handy. 1 A brief account of the method may be given he^e 

We assume that each series is composed of a common factor and the 
resultant effect of a number of other factors. To put it in algebraic ndtatiOr. 
if Xt represents a member of the series at time t, I t the vabje pf ttfe 
common factor, and X 2 tthe resultant effect of other factors, 

X t = Txlt + X 1 

Similarly Yt = r v I t + Y t l , etc. 

Here It is the bonimon element, and as it is transformed into different 
standards and units and relative bases, the factors r x , r y etc., are introduced 
in the expression. Suppose we measure the deviations of these indices 
from their respective arithmetic means. Then, if x t , i r x t 2 , etc. 
are the respective deviations 

x t = r v it+xt 1 (1) 

Similarly y t = r y it+yt 1 t (2) 

squaring (l) and summing for V from 1 to n we get 
Sx 2 = r* Si t 2 + Sx t j 2 + 2 r x Si t x 2 

if we can assume that i t and xj are independent variables 
Sx 2 t = r 2 Si* + Sx t i 2 

Now multiplying (1) and (2) and summing over the whole period we obtain 
in a similar manner 

Sx t yt = r x r y Sl[ S 

put R x = r x VSi 2 ; R y = r y VSi 2 ;R x R y = Sx t yt 

f C I * 

Similarly for different pairs of products we get similar expressions and the 
number of these pairs is n 2 wher$ n is the total number of individual series. 
From these equations we have to determine the vabig of the unknown 
quantities,Rx, Ry, etc. This can be done by putting 

log R x + log Ry = log Sxy 

1. Dr, E. C, Rhodes, The Construction of an Index of Business Activity, J.R.S.S., 
Vol. 100, pp. 121-24, 
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and finding the values of Rx, etc., by the* method of least squares. Also 
Sx 2 = Rx 2 + S (x* 2 ) and from the values of Sx 2 and the estimated value of 
Rx 2 , Sx l2 can be determined. Thus" Sx 2 has been split up into two com¬ 
ponents one due to the common jactor and the second to the other factor. 

If we assume that the residues xt are normally distributed about zero 
with standard deviation <rx then the chance of getting a residual between 

i 

-$ xt 


the limits xt and xt + dxt is 


ax 


^ 2irax 


dxt. 'The combined chance of 


1 i — • 

Tesiduals xt. yt.. etc., h proportional to 


-i ( xi* 

« I V O-x 2 




XL 

(Ty 2 


+ 


) 


the exponent may be written 
• | (xt - Tx it) 2 


( yt — Ty it )2 


ax ay 

The most likely value t>f it can be found by making this probability a 

* 

r„ 


maximum. This gives txs 
r. 


h = 




+ y t 


<r-n 


2 

ax 


+ 


y_ 

2 

cr y 


Now <r 2 may bt approximately taken equal to ——. Substituting for r* and 


(rx etc., we obtain 
it 

^Sit 


Rx 

Xt S(x l2 ) + yt 


n 

Ry 


S(y 1 ) 


R| 


+ 


Ry 


Sx' 2 Sy* 3 

Thus we may use for weights figures proportional to etc. With these 

Sx 1 

we can obtain a series of figures proportional to the i’s approximately. We 
may now calculate S i 2 , S ix, S iy, etc., using this new series. But 
it xt = rxifc + it xt and summing gives S ix=rx Si 2 + Rx "''Si 2 neglecting 
S, (it xt) Le. asstyw'ng that it and xt are independent. Thus we get the new 

S ix *• 

estimates of Rx and Rx = ~?=z, etc., using the new calculations. These 

■vsi* « 

new estimates of the R’s will give better values for S(x 1 *), S(y l2 ), etc. 
Hen^e we get a better system of weights and better values of i’s. Also 
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the correlation between the aggregate series and the individual series can 
be found from the formula 

n* = ' Six 

^Si* VSx 2 

This method of determining the weights^ is superior to the method of 
net output from a census of production in one important respect- During a 
trade cycle the relative importance of the different industries changes to 
a considerable extent. .During periods of greatest activity industries 
producing capital goods like tools, machinery, etc., prosper very much, 
and in periods of reaction or expression they, suffer worst. The fluctua¬ 
tions are not so great in consumers’ goods industries. Accordingly the 
weights of the different industries depend to some extent on the time of 
census, i.e., whether it is taken during a peak year or a depression year. 
The above method does not suffer from this drawback because it is calculated 
from the data over a series of years. It must be remembered that just as 
census of production should be taken periodically to furnish information by 
means of which provisional results, based on the proportionate importance 
of industries shown by previous enquiries, may be corrected or adjusted, the 
method of ascertaining weights also should be repeated periodically. The 
interval between successive enquiries should depend upon the rate of 
development of the industry, being short if the rate is fast and long if it 
is slow. 


INDUSTRIES TO BE INCLUDED, SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND 
FREQUENCY COLLECTION OF THE DATA 

Though an annual index of industrial production may be sufficient 
for several purposes, to be of greater use in gauging the* situation and 
adjusting production to changing circumstances, it is useful to 
have a monthly index. This has important bearing on the particular 
industries to be included because it is not for all industries that 
these details of monthly production are available in India. (In the series 
of industrial production we shall include coal mining also.) This study 
Lannot be extended over a long period of time because for the major 
industries of India, except cotton and coal, monthly figures were not 
published before 1934 when “Monthly Statistics of the Production of 
Certain Selected Industries in India” was started. The fust volume 
contains figures commencing with the official year 1932-33. The industries 
included in this publication are (l) jute, (2) iron and steel, (3) sugar, 
(4) cement, (5) paper, (6) sulphuric acid, (7) sulphate o 1 ammonia, and 
(8) matches. Monthly figures of mineral production (coal, kerosene and 
petroleum) are available in the “ Monthly Survey of Business Conditions ”. 
Figures of cotton manufactures are available in the “Macthly Statistics of 
Cotton SpiifQing and Weaving in Indian Mills”. These are all the items that 
are available for inclusion in the index. Of these the following are chosen 
as* they are the most important items: (1) cotton manufactures, (2) jute, 
(3) pig-iron, (4) cement and (5) coal. Sugar is not suitable because it is 
mainly seasonal. The different series have to be corrected for «ea,*onal 
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variations. In the following calculation^, the index numbers with the 
average of 1935 as base and corrected for seasonal variations and published 
in the Capital from time to time are taken for analysis. The period extends 
from April 1932 to March 1938. 

WEIGHTS ON THE BASIS OF DR. RHODES’ METHOD 

Suppose we represent tl!e indices of cotton by U, jute by V, pig-iron 
.by W,•cement by X and coal by Y. In the notation given above, the 
following table gives the values of the different product sums and squares. 



u 

V 

W 

X 

Y 

II 

• 

• 

7,405 

• 

9,486 

10,959 

15.079 

6,061 

V 


«1,845 

17,089 

25,887 

8,143 

w 



29,673 

29,733 

10,529 

X 




42,600 

13,147 

Y 





7,401 


By the method described above the following values of R’s and 
residuals are obtained. 


R u 

*= .7^,860 

S 

U *s - 

1,186 

Ry 

= 12.0824 

S 

V *2 “ 

17,248 

Rw 

= 144.646 

-S 

w 1 * = 

8,751 

R* 

- 197.44^ " 

S 

X*2 “ 

3,617 

Ry 

= 70.650 

S 

Y \s - 

2,410 


The following table gives the product sums SUV together with the 
products of $’s in pairs, and the difference between them as percentages 
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of the products of the 
• 

11 

R’s. 

V w 

r 

X y 


r 5% 0.232 

r 1% 0.302 

coefficient of 
correlation 

v product 9,486 

Ru Rv 9,287 

Difference % 2 



f 

Tfuv 0.04 

«\ 

w 10,959* 

11,117 

Difference % -1 

17,089 
17,477 t 
.2 


« 

Tuw *0.05 

Tux 0.04 

Yuy 0.29 

x 15,079 

25,887 

29,733. 


Tvw -0.03 

15,175 

23,858 

28,559 


Yvx . i ).02 

Difference % -1 

9 

4 


Yvy -0.06 

• 

* 

y 6,061 

8,143 

10,529 

13,147 

Ywx r 0.21 

5,572 

8,536 

10,219 

13,949 

Ywy 0.07 

Difference % P 

■- f_ 

-5 

3 

-6 

Yxy -0.27 


We find that the differences between products are negligible. 


All the coefficients of correlation are insignificant at 1% level and 
only two are significant at 5% level. If we use these values of R’s and 
S U *2 etc., and calculate the weights we get the following results. 

u v w x y 

0.0665 0.0070 0.0165 0.0546 0.0293 

% to total 38 4 9 31 18 


Using these weights we can calculate i’s for each mouth and combine them 
with the U’s etc. We get the following results. 


1 

S i ^ 

= 15,522 



S i U 

= 9,938 



S i V 

= 16,359 



S i W 

= 17,496 



S i k 

= 23,071 



S i Y 

= 8,857 

♦ * 

( 

( 

From these we 

can calculate the 

new values of R’s 

and sums of the squares 

of residuals 


• 


Ru 

79.769 

S U *2 

=~ «. 1,042 

Ifv 

131.312 

S V X 2 

= 14,602 

R w 

140.4*7 

S W J 2 

= 12,430 

Rx 

185.194 

S X J 2 

= 8,303 

Ry 

71.093 

S y *2 

2s347 . 
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The following table gives the product sums SUV and those calculated from 
residuals and the difference between them as percentage^* of the product 
of R’s. • 


u v w x coefficient of 

correlation 


v • 1 9,486 

2 10,475 

Differenae 
% . -9 

• - t ■ * 

« 


* . • 

YUV 

YUW 

YUX 

-0.254 

-0.07 

0.108 

w 1 10,959 

2 ^11,203 

Difference 

... 

17,089 

18,441 

-7 

• 

• 

• 

YUY 

YVW 

YVX 

0.537 

-0.10 

0.14 

x 1 . 15,079 

25,887 

29,733 


YVY 

-0.20 

*. 2 14,773 

24,318 

26,008 


YWX • 

0.367 

..Difference • 




YWY 

0.10 

% 2 , 

. * 

14 




V -1 6,061 

8,143 

10,529 

13,147 

Y£Y 

-0.04 

2 5,671 

9,335 

9,984 

13,186 

• 


Difference 

• 





% -14 

-13 

5 

— 




1 SUV 2 R u R v 

From the above table we notice that the correlation between residuals 
u ahd y and tint between w and x are highly significant. Apart from these 
the other values seem to be reasonable for our assumption. We may com¬ 
pare the residuals obtained from the 1st and 2nd methods. 

PRODUCT SUM OF RESIDUALS 





u V 

w 

X 


v 1 

2 



199 

-989 



4 

w 1 

2 



r 

-158 -388 

-244 -1352 




x 1 

2 


✓ 

- 96 S031 

306 1569 

1174 

3725 

•• 


y~T 

2 



489 -393 * 

-839 -1192 

310 

545 

-802 
- 19 

4 
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Sums of Squares of Residuals 

n v w x y 

1st method 1186 *17248 8751 3617 2410 

2ud method 1042 14602 12430 8303 2347 

We find a lot of difference between the product sums and squares of 
the residuals of the two methods. If we calculate the weights on the new 
basis we arrive at the following results. * 

u v w x • y . 

% 0.0766 0.0090 0.0113 0.0223 0.0303 

51 6 8 15 * ' 20 

• 

The differences in the residuals brought great changes in the weights. 
The weight of cotton manufactures increased from 38% to 51% and that of 
cement fell from 31% to 15%. There are, only minor changes in the others. 
The coefficient of correlation between the individual series aucL4he com¬ 
pounded series according to the two systems of weights are given below. 

COEFFICIENTS OF CORREEATION 



1st 

2nd 

and n 

0.927 

0.946 

» »v 

0.736 

0.691 

„ v 

0.816 

0.853 

» x 

0.897 

* 0.944 

.. y 

0.827 

0.847 


We notice that except in the case of jute there is an increase in corre¬ 
lation between i and the different series in the 2nd system of weights. This 
is specially significant in the case of cement because its weight has come 
down considerably. This shows that the new sj'stem of weights fs reason¬ 
able, and all the series except jute show a very high correlation, the order 
being cotton manufactures, cement, pig-iron, coal, and jute. Si2 has come 
down from 15,522 to 11,363 showing that the fluctuations of the 2nd 
index are less violent than the first. 

We may compare this system of weights with those given in Capital. 



XL 

V 

w 

X 

y 

Ours 

51 

6 

8 

15 

20 

Capital 

26 . 

17 

23 

14 

20 

Ratio 

0.5 

2.8 

2.9 

0.9 

1.0 


We find that the weights of cement and coal in the lwo # systems are 
almost equal, Capital's index for cotton is half of outs, and its weights foT 
jute and pig-iron are nearly 3 times those of ours. This shows that when 
compared with ours, they have under-estimated the weight of cotton manu¬ 
factures and over-estimated those of jute and pig-iron. ^Eet us examiue 
their basis foT assigning weights which was explained in the issue of Capital 
qf 17-3-1938. “The meagreTiasis, in the form of net output value of 
industries for the allotment of weights to different industries on prescribed 
lines is not possible in India owing to the absence of any census o # f pro- 
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duction. In the circumstances we have based our systetji of weighting on 
considerations of gross output value as estimated from the returns of pro¬ 
duction and price, the volume of prodifction, the size of the industry (as 
indicated by the amount of capital invested in it).” We notice from the 
above that great reliance has been put on the gross output and the capital 
of # the industry. If there are no rapid changes in the structure and organisa¬ 
tion of an industry, the grosg output of the industry bears to the net out¬ 
put a relation which changes only very slowly with time. But this relation¬ 
ship wilf be different for different industries. Thus in the cement industry 
, the n^csatput may be more than 80% of the gross, output, whereas in the 
textile industry it may not be more than 5(^or 60%. Hence if we assign 
weights according to the gro^s output it mdy distQrl them. But changes in 
gross output measure changes in the productivity of particular industries 
with considerable precision subject to the reservations noted above. Similar 
difficulties arise in the case of capital also with the added problem of distin¬ 
guishing between fixed and working capital. But for want of any other 
i«fornf!ation, the gross output figures may serve as a rough guide.- Another 
defect pf these weights is the different intensities of fluctuations during the 
'’periods of boom and depression. The period under consideration comprises 
of the depression -period 1^32-34, later recovery period and final boom 
fc-p^jiod of 1937. Further while the other four industries are dependent on the 
home market, the fortunes of jute industry depend to a con^derable extent 
on the state of world p-adc and the consequent foreign demand for it. That 
is why it does not move quite parallel with other industries, and is not a - 
good indicator of the industrial trend in the country which to a very large 
extent depends on internal market conditions. This explains the low 
weight attached to the jute industry, though it is the second biggest 
industry in India from all considerations, namely, capital, number of people 
employed and value of output, bet us compare the indices of production 
obtained by these two systems of weights. We will find that up to 1935 
the graph of the indices based on the weights adopted by the Capital 
was below that of outs and afterwards above. (Vide p. 137. The former 
period was the depression period and the latter the revival and boom 
periods. During the depression jute production was very low, and in 
the later period it recovered very fast. Thus the greater fluctuations' 
in the indices of production according to the weights given in Aie 
Capital were mainly contributed by jute. It is true that other commodities 
like pig-iron and cement also showed wide fluctuations but that of jute 
masked them to a greater extent. But the long-term movement is shown 
equally welt ill both. In this connection we may recall “the well-known 
principle th^t very great precision in weighting is not essential to secure a 
general index number of satisfactory exactitude from a number of partial 
( indices which are themselves reliable in character.” 1 

WRIGHTS ON BASIS OF OUTPUT 

" Though no census of production is taken«in India, a rough estimate of 
the value of net output can be obtained in the case of the protected indtffe- 


i. fndioes'qf Intlastrial Productive Activity , J.R.S.S. 1927. 
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tries on the basis gf the reports'of the Tariff Boards. In assessing the extent 
of protection necessary, the Board has to estimate the fair selling price of 
the commodity and the difference between the cost of imported goods ex-duty 
and the fair selling price is the amount of protection recommended. The 
fair selling price is determined by adding to the works-cost of the material, 
normal profits, over-head, depreciation, etc. “ It was explained that tfce 
term works-cost was meant to exclude the #cost of raw cotton and also 
such charges as depreciation, commission of managing agents and interest 
on working capital. Income and super taxes were also to be excludecL. ” 1 In* 
the census of production of 1930 in England, gross output represented 
the value of the goods in the form in which they were sold and the 
net output was the figure which resulted from deducting the aggregate 
“ cost of materials used,” from the gross output and eliminating tleprecia- 
tion. “Thus this figure represents the value added to materials by 
the industrial processes and after allowances for a sum sufficient to 
cover the depreciation of plant and machinery constitutes the fund from 
which wages, salaries, rent, royalties, rates and taxes, advertisement and 
selling expenses and all other similar charges have to be provide^ as well 
as profits.” 2 Hence if we add to the works-cost of the Tariff Board, their 
estimated over-head charges and normal profits we get a figure which roughly 
gives an idea .of the net output. This at once shows us a way of getting 
out of the difficulty. 

But this method suffers from two important shortcomings. The first is 
that the net output is not the aggregate of all the individual establishments 
of the industry, but those which would be got from “ typical mills.” For 
each industry, the Board fixes up a particular mill of optimum size and they 
estimate the average cost of a unit of the product of the typical mill. Hence 
the net output got by valuing the total output at this price will not be the 
actual net output. “ In selecting the mills whose costs may be regarded as 
representative we laid down as an essential condition that the mills should 
be of reasonable capacity, output and equipment, and further that the mills 
selected if situated at the same centre should as far as possible represent 
different gToups or managing agents.” 3 When we know that the mills are of 
^varying sizes with different efficiencies it is not easy to forecast the relation 
between the net output of these different units and the representative units. 
Of course in the case of steel industry, since so far the primary Tata’s is the 
concern, it did not matter. But for any industry like cotton with a very 
large number of units the method does not seem to be feasible. In the case 
of cement the number of units is very small and separate estimates of 
each are available. But they were made long before the period under consi¬ 
deration and will not be useful for the present purpose. There is an addi¬ 
tional difficulty in the case of cotton industry. Protection is mainly required 
for the higher qualities of cloth and the net output for those varieties is 
high. BuUtheir share in the total production is not considerable. If we 
estimate the net output on the basis of these figures we will get ,an 

• 1. Report of the Indian Tariff Board on Cotton Industry, 1932. 

2. Final Report on the Fourth Census of Production, 1930, Part 1. 

3. Report of the Indian Tariff Board on Cotton Industry, 1932. 
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inflated value of net output. But even ttiese rough estimates are not 
available for jute because it is not a protected industry. From these 
considerations, and in view of the fact*that it is not possible to estimate the 
net output of the two great textile industries within reasonable limits, it is 
better to assign weights according to the gross output. The advantage is 
tljat these two industries form such a high proportion of the total (the pro¬ 
portion of the gross to net ^putputs is not very different as between the 
two) that there will be no serious error in this method and we can calcu- 
*lata4he*indices by this method as well. 

We^fe^p find the unweighted geometric means Of the index relatives 
also to give an idea of the general trend of production. 

• • 

THE PRECISION OF THU DIFFERENT SETS OF INDEX NUMBERS 

* Now we can compare these four sets of index numbers—got by 
system#*of weights according to (1) Dr. Rhodes’ method, (2) Capital 
(3) output, and (4) unweighted geometric mean—and judge their relative 
, efficiencies by some measure of precision. For this purpose the * following 
^method due to Dr. Rhodes is followed. 1 The series of index numbers 
according to the four methods are given in the Appendix. 

The four index numbers noted above attempt to measure the same 
"Quantity, namely, the industrial activity. Let Xt be the ijidex according 
to the 1st method, Yt according to the 2nd, Zt according tfl the third and 
Ut according to the fourth method respectively and let the real value of the 
index be I. Then X t = r x , It + At where r x gives the linear relation 
between X t and I t , and At represents the residual factor due to the 
errors of computation of the index. Similar relations can be given for the 
other index numbers (Y t Z t and U t ). If we measure the deviations from 
the arithmetic means 

xt = r x it + a t 
y t = r v it + b t etc. 

We can suppose that the error terms S a t it and S a t b» etc., are zero, 
Then, S xt y t = r x ryS if; S x t z t = r x r z Si*, 

if we put r x V S i t 2 = R x etc., we get . 

R x X R y = Sxy ; R T X R, = Syz 

Ri x R, = Sxz ; R T X R u = Syu 

R x X R u = Sxu j Rz x R u = Szu 

Taking logarithms and adding three by three * 

3 log R x + log Ry + log Rz + log Ru = log Sxy + log Sxz + log Sxu I 
log R x ^+ 3 IGg.Ry + log Rz + log R u = log Sxy + log Syz + log Syu II 
and 2 other similar equations. 

Adding the four equations and dividing by 6 we get 
log R x x lpg R y x log Rz x log R u = i (log Sxy + log Sxz + log 
Sxu + log Syz + log Syu + log Szu). 

From the above five equations the values of Rx, R y , R, and R u can be 
calculated. * 


!• Ef C. Rhodes : The Precision of Index Numbers, J.R.S.S., Vol. 99, pp. 142-46. 
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Now S xt 2 = Rx 2 + Sa t 2 , etd. 

Sa t * = Sx x 2 = R x 2 with similar expressions for bt 2 , c t 2 and d t s, 
We take the value of R>. etc., obtained* by the method as approximate, and 
obtain more accurate values of the quantities by the following method : 

Rx 1 = R x + Px, Ry 1 = R y + Py etc. 

Substituting these values in the equations we £et 

Px R v + Py R* = Sxy— R N R y neglecting Px Py being too small. Thus 
we get six equations and from these six the values of the four quacks* 
Px, Py, Pz and Pu can be.estimated by the method.of least squar?5:’'* This 
gives more accurate results. .From the data worked out abo*re’ we get the 
following result. . * • 

Difference 


Sxy 

Sxz 

Sxu 

Syz 

Syu 

Szu 


12800 

11464 

13257 

12657 

15400 

13307 


Rx x R y = 12844 
R x X R 2 = 11230 
Ri X Ru — 13403 
R y x R z = 12796 
R y x R u = 15179 
Rz X R u = 13354 


2 _ 


- 44 

234 

- 146 

- 139 
221 

-» 47 
0.2917 ; S a 
3,6806 ; Sb 
2.8333 ; S L * : 

- 17022; R 2 - 15839; d 2 - 1183;S 2 = 16.4306 ;S d 


, x 

►2 


Sxt? = 11363 ; R 2 - 11342 ; af = 21 
Syti 

Su,f 


02 =. 
'2 __ 


14811 ; R 2 = 14546 ; bf - 265; vS 2 = 
11461 ; R 2 = 11257 ; c‘f - 204; S 2 


0.540 
1.918 
1.683 
4.053 


From the above results we find that the indices obtained by Dr. Rhodes’ 
method are most precise, and the unweighted G. M. least precise. Grogs 
production weights come second in order followed bj T the weights given in 
the Capital. It should be noted that the standard error of the indices of the 
Capital , is nearly four times that of those obtained according to Dr. Rhodes’ 
method. The differences in the dispersions of the different series of indices 
can be explained as follows: During the depression period the values of 
the 4th method are the lowest followed by the Capital's, and Rhodes’ and 
&ross output in order. This is due to the iact that in the first (i.e. 4th 
method) no weights are given and the greater fall in the production of jute, 
pig-iron and cement pulls down the index; the Capital's index gives a com¬ 
paratively greater weightage t,o those three commodities and hence they also 
show a greater fall. But the last two indices (Dr. Rhodes’ method and the 
gross output) give greater weight to cotton which has not fluctuated to such 
great extent as the others, and hence the indices are not so low. In the 
revival and boom periods we notice the complementary effect, the order of 
the values following in the reverse direction, unweighted G. M. highest, 
followed by the Capital's , Dr. Rhodes’ and gross production. This is due to 
the fact tfTat those industries which suffered worst during depression 
recovered rapidly during the revival and boom periods. Thus the indices 
obtained by Dr. Rhodes’ method come in between the two sets and give the 
greatest precision as noted above. > 
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9 

Dr. Rhodes’ 

Capital. 

Net 

Simple 



method. 

• 

output 

G. M. 

April 1932. 

- 10.9 

- 15.0 

- 10.3 

- 18.4 

May 

)> 

- 15.9 

- 18.4 

- 15.9 

- 21.4 

June 

n 

- 12.1 

- 15.6 

- 10.5 

- 20.6 

July 

n 

- 18.6 

- 25.7 

- 18.2 

- 33.2 

August 

i i 

- 11.0 

- 19.3 

- 11.5 

- 23.6 

September 

n 

- 9.8 

- 16.1 

- 10.4 

- 1?./-’ 

October 

u 

- 15.6 

- 22.0 

- 16.5 

, 26.2 

November 

i> 

- 10.8 

- 16.1 

- 9.9 

21.1 

December 


- 1:1.6 

- 17.6 

- 12.7 

21.6 

January 

1933. 

- 12.6 

- 14.7 

• 

- 11.4 

17.8 

February 


- 17.3 

- 19.0 

- 14.8 

*32.2 

March 

'1 

- 12.8 

- 15.5 

- 9.8 

18.9 

April 

11 

- 21.9 

- 21.3 

- 19.9 

24.5 

May 

yy 

- 15.4 

- 16.3 

- 13.4 

_ 18.7 

June 

yy 

- 16.4 

- 17.5 

- 13.1 

- 21.5 

July 

jf 

- 18.3 

- 19.3 

- 17.7 

- 23.5 

August 

V 

- 11.9 

- 12.3 

- 12.0 

- 14.8 

September 

• 

n 

* 15.0 

- 16.5 

- 16.5 

- 19.1 

October 

n 

- 16.8 

- 15.9 

- 15.1 

- 19.0 

November 

n 

- 12.4 

- 12.6 

- 12.2 

- 15.1 

December 

ii 

- 14.1 

- 14.2 

- 15.6 

- 17.2 

January ] 

1934. 

- 12.7 

- 12.2 

- 14.6 

- 13.7 

February 

V 

- 11.9 

- 11.3 

- 11.7 

- 13.7 

March 

ii 

- 9.5 

- 10.9 

- 10.3 

- 13.6 

April 

>i 

- 10.7 

- 10.7 

- 11.6 

- 12.9 

May 

it 

- 11.8 

- 9.8 

- llri — 

- 10.3 

June 

n 

- S-2 

- 6.1 

- 9.7 

- 9.6 

July 

*1 

- 3.6 

- 4.7 

- 6.9 

- 6.9 

August 

11 

- 2.0 

- 3.5 

- 3.7 

- 6.3 

^September 

ii 

- 0.9 

- 2.6 

- 4.1 

- 5.8 

October 

ii 

5.5 

4.1 

1.6 

1.1 

November 

11 

1.6 

0.9 

- 0.4 

- 2.3 

December 

11 

2.5' 

0.7 

- 0.1 

- 2.8 

January 1935. 

0.4 

- 20 

- 0.8 

r- ;j,/ 

February 

ii 

1.2 

- 2.4 

- 1.5 

- 2.2 

March 

» 

0.3 

- 0.0 

- 1.4 

- 2.8 

April 

ii 

- 1.1* 

0.1 

0.7 

- 1.4 

May 

ij 

1.1 

- 0.9 

0.1 

• 3.8 

June ** 

n 

0.5 

- 0.5 

- 2.8 

- 2.2L. 

July 

51 

1.8 

3.7 

0.3 . 

- 1.6 

lALgust 

99 

- 0.2 

0.6 

- 1.7 

- 2.1 

September 

99 

2.8 

. 4.8 

- 0.1 

• 3.? 
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Dr. Rhodes’ 

Capital. 

Net 

Simple 


method. , 


output 

G. M. 

October 1935. 

3.1 

5.6 

2.0 

6.2 

November „ 

7.3 

7.7 

2.6 

5.0 

December „ 

* 5.3 

7.1 

2.1 

5.1 

January 1936. 

12 

5.7 

1.3 

2.6 

February ,, 

h 

9.3 

3.8 

7.3 

Qlgjch 

p 

5.0 

2.9 

2.8 

'Apfi^ 

fa 

11.4 

10.9 

10.0 

May „ 

*f?.3 

•fl).3 

8.4 

8.1 

June ,, 

10.4 

12.4 

12.0 

10.7 

Eily 

6.7 . 

8.8 

10.7 

7.7 

August ^ 

3.6 

7.5 

6.5 

6.1 

^September ,, 
October „ 

4.1 

11.1 

11.1 

6.2 

4.0 

7.6 

8.1 

6.5 

•November ,, 

6.3 

4.1 

5.2 

3.9 

December „ 

,4.9 

8.9 

10.9 

7.7 

January 1937 

9.9 

11.5 

13.5 

10.2 

February „ 

9.1 

11.6 

12.5 

9.6 

March ,, 

12.2 

17.9 

14.f 

15.2 

April „ 

14.0 

15.2 

10.7 

13.>*' 

May „ 

14.7 

16.4 

13.7 

14.8 

June ,, 

16.9 

18.9 

20.3 

17.9 

July » 

14.8 

15.9 

" 17.0 

11.6 

August 

14.2 

15.9 

16.8 

15.5 

September ,, 

25.1 

20.9 

25.9 

26.2 

October ,, 

22.5 

23.7 

18.9 

22.2 


15.7 

20.3 

18.7 

19.5 

December ,, 

23.9 

25.4 

24.0 

24.9 

Januaiy 193?. 

27.9 

27.6 

23.9 

33.1 

February 

20.2 

21.7 

19.1 

20.5 

March ,, 

25.8 

2S.6 

29.5 

21.1 


INDUSTRIAL FLUCTUATIONS 

previous chapter, some methods of measuring industrial pro- 
:tiveacti^itj» have been examined iu detail. But the discussion therein 
tred c*n the monthly indices of a short period of six years only. Though 
h indices are useful for short-term stiuliai^n Annual Index is neces- 
y for studying the trends of the contTibutionoT industry to the National 
period of time, and also to include some impwtaut indus- 
«sr wiTItCfiare mainly seasonal. The method of construction of this index 
ows closeiy^on the lines of the monthly index, the figureRof^jgjifilil 
ductjftf taking the place of the moufdrly figures. Extending tne analogy 
the» ins*. as we have to co rreof the monthly figures for seasonal 
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variations, we have to correct the annual figures for the secular trend. 
This is necessary Because, when explaining the fluctuations from the 
monetary or other factors, we must take* into account the normal change in 
the amount of production of a commodity over a period of time, due to the 
changes in the population, standard of living, industrial and fiscal policy 
of the Government, etc. The secular trend is ordinarily represented by an 
algebraic expression say a parabola of the 2nd oj higher order, which gives 
a good fit to the data. The ratio of the observed to the expected values 
expressed as a percentage gives the volume^of production in any* yeat\, 
corrected for the secular trend. If the rate of change is great it V be 
useful to find the logarithmic trend, i.e., to fit a » ur^e to the Iqg.'.'.ifhms of 
the data. Further these logarithmic curves show* ‘he relative rate of change 
in production whereas the other gives only absolute rate of change* The 
weighted average of these individual values for the different indust^ ;• 
gives the adjusted index of industrial activity. But here t^ u.uo^vppro- 
priate weights are those based on net production. 

When fitting a curve, for eliminating the secular tfeud, care must be 
taken to see that the progress during the whole pericvi is more or l^ss.uni¬ 
form, because at certain periods of time there will be discontinuity in the 
economic system, and the rates of changes alter*vefy much for the better 
or worse. In such cases, it is better to split the whole period into the. 
component parts.! For example, the pace of industrial production in India 
increased more rapidly in the post-war period (1919-38) than in the previous 
■period (1900-19). Hence in analysing the fluctuations for the different 
industries, one curve is fitted foi the former and another for the latter 
period. This sub-division is useful in another respect. Before 1919, 
cotton, jute, coal and paper weie the only important large-scale industries; 
cement and iron and steel came to prominence only during and after the. 
great war of 1914-18, and sugar after 1931. Also Government launched 
on the policy of discriminating protection only after 1923 when the first 
Tariff Board was appointed. All these different facto:s feu**-,,. :• '-...He vaic 
of development of industries during the twenties and thirties of this 
century. Thus the splitting of the whole period is useful for this 
purpose also. 

TRENDS OF PRODUCTION 

« 

In the accompanying table expressions for the trends of production 
of different industries during the pre-war and post-war periods are given. 
Both ordinary and logarithmic curves are fitted to measure the ah* fan. 
well as relative rate of change of production. (The actuals •anti expected 
values of production of each industry in different years and the values of 
former as a percentage of tjtr • 1 r-'„'..-7,Tire given at the end of the chapter.) 


GENERAL TREND 

C uyiut i (piecegoods millions of >*ls.) 

Pre-war Y = 974,31 + 6C 1543^1 + 0.784^2 

. Post-war Y - 2413.167 + 125.. + 5.257& 
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Jute (Raw jute 000 maunds) 

Pre-war Y = 19.637 + 0.867$i — 0.002$/ 

Post-war Y — 25.189 —* 0.075$i 0.017$2 

Coal (millions of tons) 

Pre-war Y = 

Post-war Y = 

Pap&r (000 tons) 

^■^re-war Y = 

Poster Y ' 

Steel (000 tons) 

Post-war Y = 

■u. _ 

^Cemefit Ct/Otl t&^) 
i Post-war Y 
Pre-war $i 
* Post-war $i 

Cotton 

Pre-war log H = 2.9660 4- 0.0309§i — U.UUU7i;a 
Post-war log Y = 3.3658 4- 0.0224$i — 0.0005$ 

Jute 

Pre-war log Y = 1.2785 + 0.0198$i — 0.0004$a 
Post-war log Y = 1.3976 — 0.0015$i — 0.0003$s 

Coal 

Pre-war = 1.0645 + 0.0287$! — 0.0005$* 

TosSraTiog Y = 1.3266 4- 0.0053$i — 0.0142$2 

Paper 

Pi e-war log Y = 1.3938 + 00.129$i + 0.0002$* 

Post-war log Y - 1.5425 4- 0.01e>5$i + 0.0007$s 

Steel 

Post-war log Y = 2.4914 4- 0.0485$i—; 0.0017$2 

Postwar Tog Y = 2.5770 + 0.0585$i — 0.037$s 

Sugar - - - ,i 

Postwar log Y = 2.2256 + 0.0710$i 4- 0.(M$* 

$i and $2 same as before. 

From tJ**^fbove equations we find tliat all the indnstrie^hasgJiJen 
ecordin^ncreased output from y^**to year, the only exception being 
uteji^uj^post-war period. In oaU#n and paper industries, the absolute 


•12.374 4- 0.775$i + 0.021$s 
2V.272 + 0.155$— 0.009$. 

!.fl21 4- 0.746$i 4- 0.02?.$ 2 
£.706 4- 1 .355$l 4- 0.063$a 


JP5.493 4- 35.70$i4- 0.586$ 

• 

471.556 4* 49.228$i + 0.633$* 

(x— 1909); $2 = ($i 2 - 30) 

k (x — middle of 1926 & 1927) $ 2 = $i J — 26.9 

• 

LOGARITHMIC TREND 
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rate of increase in the post-war period was nearly double that of the pre-war 
period ; in coal industry this absolute Tate slowed down to a fifth of the 
pre-war level and in jute there was a reversal though it was very small. The 
two new industries, steel and cement showed rapid rates of increase in the 
post-war period. If we turn our attention to the relative rates of increase, 
we find that in post-war period, cement and steel showed the highest rates 
6% and 5% nearly, followed by cotton and paper, the former with slightly 
above and the latter below 2% ; the rate of increase in coal was less lhan 1% ; 
and in jute the rate of decrease was very small jJ, In the pre-war period the ( 
rate of increase of cotton was highest with slTjhtly more than 
came next with a little billow 3% ; and they ;re /ollowed by J; Ve yfrith 
slightly less than 2% and paper With a little abi, ; 1%. Thus^ compared 
with the post-war period, the*pace slowed down id cotton and coal and was 
reversed in jute, while paper showed a greater rate of increase than in tb“ 
previous period. These different facts can yery easily be exp’"";"’ 
and cement being new industries, recorded greater rate; of increase lb" 
former with the help of tariff protection. For the same r f f-ison paper which 
received protection from 1926 showed greater rate of ' icrease in the post¬ 
war period. As regards cotton, the weaving sectior^ 'came to pronfinehce 
only in the early years of this century and he no? t£ie rate of production 
increased rapidly. But later, it slowed down and the stimulus by protec¬ 
tive tariffs came o,nly after 1930 ; but by that time the magnitude of produc¬ 
tion was very high and hence the rate of increase was not very great. Coal 
jm.dr-trv came to prominence by increased uses for industrial ant! transport 
purposesin the first tw r o decades of the centuTy. But later the development 
of electricity' gave a check to its expansion. Jute also expanded very rapidly 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century and till the end of the great 
war of 1914-18. But later it reached the saturation level and in fact 
agreements between producers for restriction of output were entered into. 
FLUCTUATIONS OF PRODUCTION 

The following tables show the fluctuations of proctTiiV^-. ■; -dliiL.Vnf 
industries, during the prc-w T ar and post-war periods. For convenience, 
they are expressed in terms of the standard deviation of each as unit, and 
represented in the accompanying graphs. From the value of standard 
deviations of fluctuations, we find that they were very small in the pre-war 
pep'Cft all being more than 4 and less than 6.5 but during the post-war 
period they were much high, the greatest being for steel and the least for 
cotton. The change in standard deviation was least in cotton and highest 
in jute and paper. In coal the change was only slight. 

PRB-WAR f 

Cotton :—The epoch started willj production slightly below the normal 
followed by' a prosperous jliir 1 .’' In the subsequent four years the produc¬ 
tion, was almost normal, being slightly below it in 1902, and in 

19"ft. From 1906 to 1908 production was below normal; and this perl- C-'m, 
fo|*urfed by four prosperous yeafs. But the pre-war year and.ihe first year 
ofw?i'i"W i rc lean years followed aymn by three prosperous yt.' r s. The 
closing of war was again marked by decline. 
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Jute\ — In the first seven years excei^l905, the production was just 
normal or slightly above it. In 1908 it was again slightly below normal 
followed by a very prosperous year. . From 1910 to 1914 it was just normal 
or below it. Again the war period was prosperous and was followed by 
recession in 1918. 

Coal : — The first six years were lean years except 1902 when it was 
Slightly above normal. f*rom 1906 to 1909, the industry was in a prosper¬ 
ous condition; followed by t&o lean years. Again the production was above 
normal for four years followed by two years below normal. 

:— The first thr<3[ years were prosperousjbllowed by four lean 
year§. .^om 1907 to * 91 ® the production was* again above normal and 
in the succeeding four yNfil it was at a l<wf ebb. 1917 was again normal 
and wa$ followed by a prosperous year. 

Aggregating the four industries, we find on the whole that there was no 
business activity. The composite index, giving weights 
'siiher adbordiugnUhe Capital or unweighted arithmetic mean, shows fluctua- 
tiomk from year t\year. But the magnitude of these fluctuations was 

small being alr^ws less than 7% and in many instances less than 2%. 
.The'standard deviati^L of these fluctuations was 3.5 for the first and 2.8 
for the second case. ^ • 

POST-WAR 

^ Cotton :— Here again, we notice year to year fluctuatifcns without any 
definite trends; but the magnitude of these fluctuations became higher, 
the worst being in the year 1928, when oil account of the great geuSrai 
strike in Bombay, the industry in that centre was paralysed for a greater 
past of the year. Though tariff piotection was given in 1932, the total 
production being much greater compared with that of the classes of goods 
requiring protection, it did not have any influence on the fluctuations of 
fotal production. 

Jute :— From 1920 to 1926 it was depressed except in the year 1924. 

■ -g w tbp wqftas 1920 and since then the trend had been upward 

crossing 100 in 1927 and reaching the peak in 1930. Again there was a 
setback reaching the nadir in 1933. From 1933 production again revived. 

Steel :— From 1919 there was a falling tendency reaching the minimum 
in 1922 ; afterwards, there was a rising tendency reaching the maximum ij\ 
1927. From 1928 to 1934 production was always below normal. Afterwfc 
it was slightly above normal. 

Paper :— From 1920 there was a falling tendency reaching the mini¬ 
m um i n 1922 Afterwards there was a rising tendency reaching the nor- 
“JfSffTu ^|?€6 §nd maximum in 1929. Subsequently there was a fall and 
production was below normal from 1932. 

Cement :— From 1920 to 1924 pro duct ion was below normal. In the 
subsequent four years, it was above noriu&i, c^ain for five years, it was 


below ua^jvsl due mainly to depression and since 1935 it againjvant up. 

* * kej£ was a sharp fall in production from 1919 to 1920, ajul 

tfiild fluctiiatiojj^Till 1923 after which there ^vas a rising trend. There wmj 
again a fa|p*!g tendency from 1930 jg^d the years 1932 and 
below i^fc'jn^l. There was revival la^rT 
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If we aggregate these different fluctuations by the simple arithmetic 
mean, and the weighted arithmetic mean, weights being given according to 
Capital or Dr. Rhodes’ method, we fivd that this period exhibits certain 
interesting trends. The war boom continued in 1919 also, but with the 
rapid competition of imports, the industrial activity was in a depressed 
condition from 1920 to 1924. From 1925, there, was revival due partlj r 
to the tariff protection for different industries, and this continued till thfc 
great depression of 1930 except for 1928, whin due to strikes in the two 
major industries of cotton and steel the production was below normal. Thy^ 
nadir of the depression was 1933, and in the ■ mbseqnent year, ther«v-"..as a 
sudden jump to normal and later to above n<f?Vial f;vel. Thus ^.Tring this 
short period of 18 years there rtere two depressions and two revivals. 

* f 

Though sugar industry is the third biggest at present, from the*point of, 
view of either capital, number of people ernployed or value of product' 
it is not included in the above discussions, because it gr/^v~*“■Spip>y only 
during the last five years of the period, and a trend curve fitted to tue 
whole period does not reflect the true state of affairs. ^ ‘lact, fitting with tfhe. 
ordinary and logarithmic curves, it was found that ^ former gave a,„ T '.o 
bad fit in the pre-protection period, and the latter, though not very unsatis¬ 
factory, showed bad fit towards the end of the period under consideration. 
The relative rate of increase was, by this method, found to be about 7%. 

FLUCTUATIONS ABOUT THE GENERAL TREND IN 
TERMS OF STANDARD DEVIATION 


Year. 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Coal. 

Paper. 

1900 

-0.16 

0.16 

- 1.06 

1.14 

1901 

1.89 

0.00 

-0.71 

1.14 

1902 

-0.32 

0.16 

0.18 

0.46 

1903 

0.00 

0.00 

- 1.06 

1.38 

1904 

0.79 

0.16 

-0.18 

T T5^ 

1905 

0.00 

-1.27 

- 1.06 

2.29 

1906 

-1.10 

0.16 

0.35 

1.38 

1907 

-0.32 

0.32 

1.42 

0.92 


-1.42 

-0.63 

2.84 

0.92 

f909 

0.16 

2.22 

0.18 

0.23 

1910 

0.32 

-0.48 

-0.71 

0.92 

1911 

0.79 

-1.90 

-0.89 

0.46 

1912 

0.95 

0.00 

0.53 

0,00 

1913 

-0.79 

■0.79 

1.24 

’- 0.46. 

1914 

-1.90 

0.00 . 

0.35 

0.00 

1915 

3.79 

2.06 

0.00 

-0.46 

1946 

1.42 

1.11 

-0.89 


I?lJ7 

3.95 

0,00 

-0.89 

o.otr* 


1.42 

-1.43 

0.18 

V,15 

- - 

— 

- — 

__ 


S. D. 

6.35 

6 - 30 V 

5.65 
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FLUCTUATIONS ABOUT THE LOGARITHMIC TREND IN 
TERMS OF STANDARD DEVIATION 


Year. 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Coal. 


Paper. 

1900 

. 

0.70 

0.08 

0.22 


1.13 

1901 


0.93 

0.02 

0.08 


1.10 

1902 


0.29 

0.20 

0.70 


0.51 



0.14 

0.10 

-0.90 


-1.39 

190t** 


1.13 

0.20 

-0.4$ 


-1.24 

1905 


0.13 

-1.23 

-1.44 


-2.16 

1906 


1.06 

0.25 

0.J0 


-1.28 

J907 


0.18 

0.47 

1.17 


1.07 



1.11 

-0.57 

2.77 


0.99 

-4$09 


0.1U 

2.25 

-0.19 


0.42 

191(J\ 


0.4F 

0.40 

-1.27 


1.08 



0.81 

-1.88 

-1.38 


0.52 



0.95 

0.02 

0.28 


0.13 

1913 


0.89 

0.83 

1.09 


-0.45 

1914 


2.16 

0.05 

0.05 


0.05 

T$15 


0.87 

2.06 

-0.02 


.0.54 

1916 


1.60 

1.20 

-0.79 


*0.79 

1917 


1.13 * 

— 

0.74 


-0.08 

1918 

- 

1.44 

1.32 

0.59 


-1.27 

s. d! 


5.61 

6.33 

5.07 


4.49 

• 

FLUCTUATIONS ABOUT 

THE GENERAL TREND IN 



jFH&ms 

OF standard deviation 


Year. . 

.Cotton. 

Jute. 

Steel. 

Coal. Cement 

Paper. 

1919 

0.46 

-0.38 

0.96 

2.30 

1.96 

1.7 

1920 

-0.46 

0.30 

-0.36 

-1.54 

-1.04 

0.9 

1921 

0.46 

-1.36 

-1.14 

-0.61 

- 0.98 

0.4 

1922 

-0.15 

-0.68 

-2.29 

-1.07 

-1.53 

-1.9 

1923 

-0.92 

-0.15 

-1.33 

-0.61- 

-0.31 

-1.3 

1925 -0.3. 

0.76 

0.53 

0.24 

1.14 

0.15 

-0.15 

-0.68 

0.61 

-1.8 

-1.0 

1926 

1.2. 

0.60 

1.45 

-0.15 

1.23 

0.0 

1927 

1.01 

1.06 

1.39 


1.66 

0.2 

"HJ28 

-2Q- 

1.44 

-1.51 

0.61 

1.35 

1.2 

if 

• - 

F 4 

0.18 

1.23 

0.25 

1.6 

1930 

-0.31 

0.76 

-0.06 

1.38 

-0.25 

0.6 

1931 

\x 

1.21 

0.30 

^.15 

-0.92 

o.;- 

1932 


1.06 

-0.85 

-1.23 

-0.86 

-0.4 


10 
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Year. 

Cotton. 

■ Jute.' 

iBteel. 

Coal. 

Cement. 

Paper 

1933 

-0.92 

-1.14 

• 

-1.54 

-0.80 

0.0 

1934 

0.46 

-0.83 

0.36 

-0.00 

-0.12 

-0.2 

1935 

0.31 

-0.23 

0.42 

-0.61 

0.31 

0.0 

1936 

-0.62 

1.29 

0.12 

-0.31 

-0.61 

-0.4 

S. D. 

6.49 

13.22 

16.62 

16.2$ 

6.51 

8.33 

_ ■ _ 

FLUCTUATIONS ABOUT THE 

LOC^krnHMIC TRENlVtS* 



TERMS OF 

• 

STANDARD D£ 
_ 

RATION. 


Year. 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Steel. 

Coal. 

Cement. 

Paper. . 

1919 

0.64 

0.11 

1.27 

— 


~~I*55 

1920 

-0.44 

0.47 

0.13 

0.33 

->ol 

0.72. 

1921 

0.39 

- 1.28 

1.17 

0.57 

>0.24 

0.30 

1922 

-0.26 

-0.72 

-1.49 

-0.54 

• -0.93 

- V.84‘ 

1923 

-1.04 

-0.15 

0.90 

-0.66 

0.52 

-1.21 

1924 

0.50 

0.64 

0.67 

-0.63 

-0.09 

-1.57 

1925 

-0.32 ; 

0.36 

1.50 

-0.81 

1.18 

-0.75 

1926 

1.22 

0.43 

1.72 

-1.13 

1.54 

0.19 

—T9‘27 

1.11 

0.85 

1.85 

- 0.60 

1.71 

0.43 

1928 

-2.77 

1.25 

-1.42 

-0.51 

0.53 

1.40 

1929 

-0.14 

1.85 

0.12 

0.05 

-0.11 

1.76 

1930 

-0.12 

-0.90 

-0.15 

0.34 

-0.72 

0.87 

1931 

1.41 

-1.29 

-0.43 

-1.09 

-1.41 

0.55 

1932 

1.37 

-1.11 

-0.94 

2.00 

- L31 

-0.20 

1933 

- 0.73 

-1.11 

-0.15 

2.02 

-M3 

0.06 

1934 

0.44 

-0.61 

0.15 

0.15 

- o.i 2" w “" 


1935 

0.18 

0.17 

0.28 

1.42 

0.71 

-0.28 

1936 

-0.42 

1.97 

0.20 

1.79 

1.63 

-0.77 


6.57 

12.76 

17.01 

14.70 

10.36 

8.71 


ANNUAL INDEX NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Year. 

• 

Simple A. M. 

Capital. 

Year. 

Dr. Rhodes’ method. 

* Capita 

1900 

99.8 

100.6 

1919 

111.4 

111.0 

1901 

103.3 

10&# - 

1920 

94.6 

95.2 

1902 

.100.5 

100.2 

1921 

95.9 

92.7 

1^903 

57.0 

97.6 

1622 

89,4 

-ft*'- ■ 

£404 

X9u!T* 

99.5 

100.1 

1923 

92. P 

92.5 ’ 

94.0 

94.6 

1924 

99.4 

100.7 

1906 

97.5 

96.3 

1925 

101.7 

H03.9 
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Year. 

Simple A. M. 

Capital 

Year. br. 

Rhodes’ piethod. 

Capital. 

1907 

103.0 

101.4 

1926 

109.3 

109.5 

L908 

101.8 

98.8 

1927 

111.1 

112.1 

1909 

104.3 

104.1 

1928 

96.0 

99.6 

1£10 

99.8 

ioe.6 

1929 

103.8 

107.8 

1911 

103.5 

98.9 • 

1930 

99.4 

99.3 

1912 

102.3 

101.3 * 

1931 

99,9 

96.5 

rsw 

98.8 

97.3 

1932 

98.1 

93.8 

1914 

97.5 


1933 

92.7 

92.0 

1915 

104. Q 

io£Jp' 

1934, 

100.6 

99.3 

1916 

101.8 

105.4 

1935 

102.7 

102.5 

;qi7 

100.3 

101.1 

1936 

101.0 

103.7 

1918 

97.0 

93.3 





D 


JV 


3.5 


2.8 




Chapter VI 

LABOUR 


AN account of the geographical distribution of industrial labour in India , 
as also the distribution according to th|* industries has been 
an earlier chapter. It is"proposed to consider lj£re the growth of* trade 
unionism among labourers ancl *he incidence of industrial disputes in the 
country. In addition, information regarding * standard of living of the 
workers is also given. 

1. TRADE UNIONISM 

Though sporadic attempts were made in India sin^ the eighties jJf the 
19th century, for the organisation of labour, they didy?ot survive long and* 
trade unionism did not take firm root in the country till after tlie ol<J3ih£ 
years of the great war of 1914-18. In the two qt <nree years following the 
close of the war a large number of these organisations were started and 
though most of .them had a high infantile mortality, the course of the mov** 
mentin generafrgained strength and vitality in course of time. The agitation 
UiL statutory recognition of trade unions arose out of a legal action against 
Mr. 13. G. Wadia, the President of the Madras Labour Union of the 
Buckingham Mills. The subsequent growth and strength of the movement 
were derived by strong economic and political factors. The rising Posts 
of living in the quinquennium starting with 1917 and the huge profits made 
by the industrialists during the same period prompted the labourers .to 
demand higher wages, bonuses, etc., and this led to severe friction between 
capital and labour. Naturally the labour leaders found it necessary to 
organise the workers in strong unions in order to ma££“* their demands 
effective. The establishment of an International Labour Office and India’s 
close association with it gave inspiration and hope for this movement. In 
earlier years the illiteracy of labourers, their migratory character (with the 
Agricultural bias) and contact with villages were chiefly responsible for the 
lack of class consciousness in the workers. To add to this were the well- 
known religious, sectarian and other differences among the workers. 
Moreover, there was lack of leadership and newspapers for ventilating their 
grievances. But with the gradual development of industries a defmjla«class 
of workers depending mainly on organised industries grew •up"Especially 
in big cities like Bombay, Ahtnedabad, Calcutta, Madras, Camvpore, etc., 
and the recruitment of educated,people for the higher classes of salaried 
posts brought consciousness and leadership also. In addition, the increased 
politicabcgtnsciousness in the country after 1920, when the jjrSfGft^ofitjrfl 
Indian National Congress began to take greater interest intlle prottifcmi 
labour population mrfde the political leaders take rt-svreasing interest 
our classes. Following the trend in other countries 13t^h the public 
* and newspapers have been devo flng; g reater attention to tk<* lafipur prob- 
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lems, and this gave an impetus for the laWurers to organise themselves 
and put forth their demands. * 

The first Indian Trade Unions Act was passed in 1926 and came into 
force from 1927, and under it statistics of trade union membership are 
compiled according to the different provinces and industries. Unfortunately 
these returns are not cdmpulsory and so a number of registered tTade 
unions even do not send their reports. Hence the statistics of different 
years ^ire not strictly comparable. But as will be shown underneath the pro¬ 
portion of those sending to the total number is fairly high ; and as only 
a few of the smaller oftgaiysatious do not send*, aA idea of the general 
trend of membership can be obtained from the published figures. But no 
information fs available regarding the unregistered unions. 


- ^ The following table gives the distribution of trade unions in Bombay 
the premier centre for the 'movement according to membership on 
op^cifieft dates. 1 


* 

June'1926 

March 1930 

June 1936 

June 1939 

'* • • 

No. of 


No. of 

Per- 

No. of 

Per- 

No. of 

Per- 

Size 

mem- 

centag 

me m- 

centage mem- 

centage 

mem- 

centage 


bers. 

of total bers. 

of total bers. 

of total 

bers. 

of total. 

Under 50 

151 

0.3 

113 

0.1 

343 

o.4 : 

685 

0.5 

50 - 100 

460 

. 0.9 

265 

0.2 

793 

0.8 

1878 

1.3 

100 - 200 

1012 

1.9 

2610 

2.1 

3509 

3.6 

4613 

3.5 

200 - 300 

2435 

4.6 

3637 

3.0 

4116 

4.2 

4557 

3.2 

3C0 - 500 

2327 

4.4 

5760 

4.7 

4598 

4.7 

9293 

6.5 

500 - 1000 

1742 

3.3 

13803 

11.4 

7458 

7.8 

14377 

10.0 

J.000 - 2000 

7582 

14.2 

8964 

7.4 

5400 

5.6 

11657 

8.1 

2000 - 5000 

16197 

30.4 

7125 

5.9 

18278 

18.9 

27390 

19.1 

5000 & over. 21260 

40.0 

79109 

65.2 

52217 

54.0 

68995 

48.1 

Total. 

53166 


121386 


96712 


143445 



The total membership more than doubled between June 1926 and March 
1930, but later there was a fall and again an increase. Between June 1926 
and March 1930 the group 5000 and above increased at the expense (jf its 
neighbour 2000 to 5000. But in subsequent years the largest group record¬ 
ed a fall both absolutely and relatively and group 2000 to 5000 recovered 
in numbers though not much in percentage.* The fact that throughout the 
.period :b£>ut 10 per cent, of the members were in unions with a membership 
of over 2000? shows that the trade unions were maintaining their normal 
growth which was a satisfactory feature. 

The table in the Appendix gives the TnuexAumber of workers in different 
>iudustrie& i~««British India from 1927-28 with 1930-31 as base and, the per¬ 
centage "share of^he different industries in the total for foufyeaTS at an 
interval of three ^ears from one another. Kroin Table 1 we notice that the 

1. study of trade itnionutm. in India > y K. B, Madhava and T. Krisnriamnrthy, 

Sanlthya.fto^. JT, Part 2, p, 214, 
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depression affected the membership of almost all the industries, and of late 
there has been a greater increase in the membership in the miscellaneous 
group, textiles and printing industries.'Workers in municipalities and docks 
also show a high rate of increase. Engineering industry shows wide fluc¬ 
tuations and seamen show very little change. The great increase in the 
miscellaneous group can be explained by the large'increase of a number of 
new industries which are classed under this group. Railways which have 
been the backbone of trade union movement did not show great change per¬ 
haps due to the fact that they have been well organised even by 1927-38 au^, 
had not much scope foT expansion. The tremendous increase noted In the 
final year may partly be explained by the emergency of popular ministries in 
the provinces, to whom labopreTs,ki future, have look to for more and more 

aid. These differential rates of increase resulted in a fall in the shat*e of the 
membership of railways by about 60% in the beginning to about 40% an4 of - 
seamen from 19% to 12%, while the miscellaneous group increagod froni 
only 1% to nearly 20%. Even now railways contribute tly, largest quota to 
the trade union membership and textiles come next, though in the industrial , 
employment the latter takes the premier place. 

Table II in the Appendix gives the chauges^ir^fne total number as well" 
as the percentage of the workers in each province to the total membership. 
As is to be expected Bengal and Bombay which are the premier centres of- 
industries take the first two places. But the Punjab which occupies a low 
place in the large-scale industries occupies the third placQ here perhaps due to 
the'strong railway union, and Madras occupies the next place. Though the 
United Provinces come next to Madras, the union membership is smaller 
than is warranted by the number of industrial workers and the political 
consciousness of that province. One interesting point to be noted is that 
while Bombay lost its share from 52.9% in 1927-28 to 19.5% in 1937-38 losing 
even absolutely in the depression, Bengal and the Punjab gained both 
absolutely and relatively, the former showing a tremendous increase from 
2% in 1927-28 to 37% in 1937-38 and taking the first pl&ce, -and the latter 
from 5.8% to 14.5%. The United Provinces and Madras also recorded slight 
increases. The differential growth in the different provinces may be partly 
explained by the greater interest taken by the leaders in these provinces for 
organising labour and partly by the increased impetus given to the labourers 
in the industries in the miscellaneous group to organise themselves. 

But it must be recognised that even in 1937-38 the percentage of the 
trade union membership to the total industrial population in large-scale 
factories and mills is barely 20 and if workers should get their due. share 
they must organise themselves further on sound lines. • * ’ * 

TABLE I-A INDEX NUMBERS OF TRADE UNION 
MEMBERS INIMPORTANT INDUSTRIES 



1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 

1932 1933 1934 1995 1936 

193/ 

Industry. 

28 

29 

30 31 

32 

33 

34 

*5 

36 37 

J8* 

W,Pai]yyjjpc 

45 

80 

lib 100 

100 

96 

77 

122 

Sv? 93 

124 

2 . Tramways 

80 

12 

190 ?@0 

114 

85 

93 

164 

60 135 

113 

’3. Textiles 

100 

86 

84 100 

137 

112 

108 

124 

13$ ^151 

363 
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1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 



Industry. 28 

29 30 

31. 

32 

33 34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

4. 

Engineering — 

1920 55 

100 

74 

— — 

125 

326 

100 

432 

5. 

Printing 6 

10 134 

100 

57 

117 126 

223 

217 

215 

259 

6. 

Municipalities 60 

716 79 

100 

91 

124 163 

228 

312 

314 

378 

7. 

Seamen 42 

60 81 

100 

118 

114 99 

120 

58 

53 

100 

8. 

Doaks — 

81 113 

100 

103 

127 137 

141 

167 

217 

284 


Miscellaneous 9 
* _ 

93 108 

V 

100 

123 

* 

209 208 

•_ JL_ 

204 

306 

448 

629 


Total. 46 

■_ 

7?3 111 

* 

100 

108 

• 

• 108 95 

130 

122 

117 

178 


'TABLE I-B PERCENTAGE 

OF MEMBERSHIP 

IN EACH 




INDUSTRY TO THE TOTAL 






Industry. 

• 

1927-28 

1930-31 

1933-34 

1936-37 

. 1937-38 

•2, 

^Railways 

56.9 


58.3 

47.4 


46.0 


40.5 

•2. 

Traifiways 

1.7 


1.0 

1.0 


1.1 


0.6 

3. 

Textiles 

> 19.0 


8.7 

10.0 


11.1 


17.8 

4. 

Engineering 

■ ■ • 


0.4 

... 


0.3 


0.9 

5. 

Printing 

0.2 


1.2 

1.5 


: 2.1 


1.7 

1. 

Municipalities • 

1.9 

1 

1.4 

2.4 


4.4 


3.0 

7. 

Seamen 

19.4 


21.0 

22.0 


9.4 


1*1.8 

8. 

Docks 

. . . 


2.5 

3.6 


4.6 


4.1 

9. 

Miscellaneous 

1.0 


5.5 

12.2 


21.0 


19.6 

• 

TABLE II-A INDEX NUMBERS OF TRADE UNION 



MEMBERS IN DIFFERENT PROVINCES 




19271928 1929 1930* 

1931 

1932 1933 1934 

1935 1936 1937 


Province 28 

29 30 

31 

32 

33 34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

1. 

Bombay 70 

71 126 

100 

91 

85 70 

■ • • 

69 

70 

101 

2. 

Bengal 4 

08 100 

100 

148 

130 143 

■ • • 

146 

156 

262 

3. 

Madras 26 

45 123 

loo 

115 

130 59 

. - . 

50 

52 

•134 

4. 

C. P. 49 

58 81 

100 

158 

169 207 

a • • 

250 

142 

206 

5. 

Punjab 58 

146 265 

100 

218 

220 222 

a • 

645 

471 

566 


Tola? • # 40 

83 111 

100 

108 

108 95 

130 

122 

117 

178 


TABLE I I-B PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP 

IN EACH 



PROVINCE TO THE TOTAL 






• 

•a* 

Province. 

1927-28 

1930-31 

1933-34 

1936-37 -*4937-38 

1 . 

Bombay 

52.9 

34.3 

• 25.2 

20.5 

19,5 

_ iS 

2 . 

Bengal 

2.0 

25.2 • 

38.1 

33.5 

37Tl 

3. 

Madrt$» * 

9.5 

16.8 

L0.4 

7.4 

12.7 
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Province. 

1927-28 

1930-31 

1933-34 

1936-37 

1937-38 

4. 

C. P. 

2.1 

2.0 

4.3 

2^4 

2.3 

5. 

Punjab 

5.8 

4.5 

10.6 

18.2 

14.5 

6. 

U. P. 

3.1 


3.8 

3.9 

6.0 

7. 

Bihar & Orissa 

25.0 

. . . 

1.9 ♦ 

6.5 

1.5 


2. INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN. INDIA : 1921-39 

The power of the strike as an economic weapon came to be recdgnised 
by Indian workers onAy during the years immediately after the gre&J war 
of 1914-18. Though strikes hqd occurred sporadically on the railways and 
other branches of industry,before?this period, tijey were unorganised due 
to lack of public support and union among the workers. The chief 
causes for this apathy were attributed to the migratory character, illiteracy 
and heterogeneous nature of the labour population drawn from ,differen1 
rural parts and different communities, with less scope for social attachments 
The end of the great war brought together several new factors tfrhicb 
stimulated the organisation of workers. Social workers and politiciqueMti 
the country conversant with the labour movement/m thedifferent*couutries 
of Europe, began to take interest in improving the^iot of the workers of this 
country. The organisation of the International Labour Office gave some 
stimulus to thisl.new movement. The work of the organisation of trade 
unions began to gather momentum from year to year ; and educative 
propaganda was carried on among the workers in the different industrial 
centres. The nationalist press evinced greater interest by prominent^ 
publishing the news and supporting the cause of the workers. Apart to>w 
these external influences, the huge profits made by the industrialists during 
the post-war boom period, and the rising cost of living brought about by a 
sharp Tise in commodity prices during that period, associated with the 
scarchy of labour arising from the expansion of industry and the higt 
mortality in the influenza epidemic—all prompted the "Workers to demand 
an increase in theiT wages. In the earlj^ years, i.e., 1919 to 1920, most of 
the strikes resulted in success for the workers, as the industrialists were 
making huge profits and were prepared to give a small part to the 
workers, to avoid any interruption in production. But these successes ir 
their wake raised false hopes, among the workers, of the strike as ar 
unfailing panacea for their demands ; and during the period of retrocessior 
of the trade cycle, the successful strikes went down to very low proportions 
to the disappointment of the workers and their leaders. 

It is proposed to make a statistical analysis of the industrial disputes 
in British India in the period 1921-39, for which data are available froir 
the publications of the Government of India. This analysis refers to (1) tlic 
general character of the 1 strikes, namely, their number, extent and duratior 
with an »*y;estigatiou of the seasonal variation if auj% (2) the causes an/ 
(3) the results of these strikes. 

J8N.ERAE CHARACTER OF THE*STRIKES 

The period 1921-39 can b^ sub-divided into three shorter periods 
(i) comprising the years 1921-28 when great unrest preva&ed among 
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industrial labourers, and the Government took very little interest in these 
matters ; (ii) 1929-36, when the Royal Commission on Labour investigated 
the labour problems and action was taken on their report by the Govern¬ 
ments of different provinces and by the Central Government; and (iii) 1937- 
39, when Labour came under the control of the popular ministers in the 
provinces. The following table gives the total number of disputes accord¬ 
ing to the industries affected as well as the different important provinces, 
in the above three periods. 

• * TABLE I-A 

Dumber of disputes 

• Industrie* . 


. Industries. 

1921-28. 

• 

1929-36. 

1937-39. 

Total. 

Cottoi? and Woollen 

730 

561 

386 

1,677 

Ju4e 

203 

95 

169 

467 

Engineering Workshops 
■ Railways (including \ 

85 

35 

80 

200 

workshops) * 

74 

34 

6 

114 

Mines 

31 

11 

20 

62 

Others 

475 

423 

523b 

1,421 

Tofal 

1,598 

1,159 

1,184 

3,941 . 


TABLE 

I - B 



NUMBER OF DISPUTES 



• 

Regions 



Provinces. 

1921-28. 

• 

1929-36. 

1937-39. 

Total. 

Bengal 

547 

253 

480 

1,280 

Bombay 

751 

522 

288 

1,561 

Madras 

94 

113 

146 

353 

U. P. 

54 

41 

63 

158 

C. P. 

28 

42 

40 

110 

Others 

124 

188 

167 

479 

All India 

1,598 

1,159* 

1,184 

3,941 


From Table J-A we find that the number of disputes in 1929-36 was 
considerably less than that in 1921-28, and this was reflected in all sections 
except the group Others, where the red'ueiionVas.very small. In compar¬ 
ing the first bwo periods with the tlmd we have to remember thattjje length 
of the last was onl^ three years compared with eight years in tk£other two. 
We find that during this period, the number of disputes in all sections ex¬ 
cept cotton and wool showed very great increase, and even in the latter trfe 
average number per year increased compared with the former periods. This 
led to alall in the proportion of disputes in cotton and wool from about a 
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half of the total in the first two periods to about a third in the final; and the 
proportion of the miscellaneous group increased from about a third in the 
beginning to about half in the last period. 

Turning our attention to the different regions, we find from Table I-B 
that while Bombay occupied the first place and Bengal the second in the 
first two periods, the tables were turned in the 'final. The other thrge 
major provinces also recorded an increasing tendency in the numbeT of 
disputes. Thus while Bombay, which was formerly considered to be the 
chief centre of these disputes, was becoming comparatively more‘pacific,« 
the labourers in the crthej centres were turning oiV. to be more aggressive. 
The share of Bombay, in the number of disputes, oame down from about a 
half in the first two periods to about a quarter ip the final. The number of 
strikes in the last three years was almost equal to those of the eight years, 
1929-36 which was less than that in the fi^st period of eight years. .The 
high share of the textile industries in the number of strike^ *>can be 
explained by the fact that these were the oldest industries of the 
country; a very large number of workers were employed in them aifd the 
organisation of trade unions was stronger among those workers. A^»new 
industries began to develop and take root in the colintry, similar‘problems 
of friction between workers and employers began* to arise in them also. 
Bombay and Bengal, being the oldest and most important centres of large- 
scale industry, Jiaturally figured prominently in the disputes also. 

The following table gives the total number of disputes, men involved and 
working days lost in all industries in the whole of fndia from 1921 to 1939. 


TABLE II 


Year. 

Number of 
disputes 

No. of men 
involved 
(in 000) 

Number of days 
lost 
(in 000) 

1921 

396 

600 

6,984 

1922 

278 

435 

3,973 

1923 

213 

301 

5,052 

1924 

133 

312 

8,731 

1925 

134 

270 

2,578 

19# 

138 

187 

1,097 

1927 

129 

132 

2,020 

1928 

203 

507 

1,647 

1929 

141 

531 

2,166 

1930 

14 s - 

190 

2*262 

1931 

16£ 

203 

2,408 

1932 

nr 

128 

1T922 

1933 

14f 

165 

2,169 

1934 

159 

221 

4,776 

1935 

145 

114 

973 

1936 

157 

169 

2,358 

mi. 

379 

648 

8,982 

1938 

399 

401 

9,199 

1939 

406 

409 

4,993 
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From the above table we find that from 1921 to 1927 the number of 
trikes showed a decreasing tendency. But in 1928 a Mg wave of indus¬ 
trial unrest swept throughout the country, which again came down in 
ubsequenl years. The number of disputes in this year was higher than in 
924-27. The lowest number on record was in 1932 ; since then there 
/as an alarming growth, of disputes, particularly from 19.37-39. The 
umber of men involved also showed a similar tendency except in the years 
924, 1925 and 1929, when this was very high though the number of 
jspnteSi was comparatively small. This was due to an increase in the 
nmbeA of people involved in major strikes in those ygars. On the whole 
he average number of people per strike was higher in the twenties than in 
he thirties. This was mainlv due to s >me disputes of unusual intensity and 
uratiomin the bigger industries like textiles, railways and iron and steel, 
n the thirties, as already pointed out, the mergence of unrest in the small 
niscell^neous industrial group brought down this average. As regards 
he number of days lost, we find that 1928 was by far the worst year, with 
925 »and 1929 following far behind. In other years the trend was the same 
s that of the number of people involved. 

The difference betwe^n v the character of strikes in the twenties and that 
n the thirties can be explained by economic and administrative considera- 
ions. The strikes in twenties were chiefly due to the demand by labourers 
or a share in the prosperity of the earlier years, and resistancelto the reduction 
>f wages during the retrocession of the boom. Politicians and extremist 
abour leaders took active pait in the organisation of these disputes, feut 
he Government did not possess any administrative machinery to settle 
he?>e disputes, and kept aloof from the struggles except when these dis¬ 
putes became violent and it became necessary to preserve law and order. 
Jut the appointment of the Royal Commission on Labour in 1929 and the 
mblication of its report in 1931 stimulated legislative and administrative 
LCtivity on the part of the Central and Provincial Governments. In this 
espect the Government of Bombay, the nerve centre for the activities of 
extreme labour leaders, took the lead in passiug the necessary legislation 
md organising its Labour Department. The complete failure of the general 
strikes of 1928-29 unnerved the labourers and the prosecution of the 
extreme labour leaders in the subsequent years brought a lull in this activity. 
The fall in the general level of prices and in the demand for labour dufiiig 
he depression period, starting with 1930, deterred the labourers from 
.aking risks in stiikes. But the revival of .prosperity in the economic 
conditions since the second half ol this decade and the advent of popular 
uinistries* in* tl]£ provinces in 1937 brought fresh hopes to the workers. 
This was lollowed by the formulation of demands for the restoration of the 
cut in wages during the depression perjpd and for the redTess of other 
grievances, and by resort to strikes if they were not met. 

We may iiow examine whether these'strikes show any seasonai'fariatio'u. 
A.5 the number of days lost is of very gjeat economic importance, the 
number of days lost in each month of the 19 years are tabulated, converted 
nto indices with the monthly average of ^?20 as base. For each month the 
mean-median (the arithmetic mean of the central 3 years when the 19 years 
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are arranged according to ascending order of the indices) is taken as the 
average for the period. Now these figures have to be corrected for the 
general trend. For this purpose a p'arabola of the second order by Prof. 
Fisher’s method of orthogonal polynomials, is fitted to the animal figures of 
days lost, which are again converted into indices with 1920 as base. The 
equation is 

Y = 93.658— 2.485t —0.221 (t 2 —30). t = x-1930 

showing that the average number of days lost in the whole period is less 
than those in the base year, and the annual reduction is about 24. From' a 
comparison of the observed and expected values, given in Table III, we 
find that the actual number of.days lost was greater than was expected in 
the years 1924, 1925, 1928, 1929, 1937, 1938, aifd 1939. 

TABLE III 



Indices of actual 

Indices of expected 

Year. 

number of days lost. 

days lost. 

1921 

100.00 

104.756 

1922 

56.88 

, 106.027 

1923 

72.33 

106.856 

1924 t 

125.01 

107.243 

1925 

180.09 

107.188 

1926 

15.71 

106.691 

1927 

28.92 

105.752 

1928 

453.11 

104.371 

1929 

174.18 

102.548 

1930 

32.38 

100.283 

1931 

34.48 

97.576 

1932 

27.52 

94.427 

1933 

31.05 

90.836 

1934 

68.37 

86.803 

1935 

13.94 

82.328 

1936 

33.76 

77.411 

1937 

128.60 

72.053 

1938 

131.70 

66.251 

1939 

71.48 

60.008 

The table IV 

gives the average value for 

each month for the period 


These monthly figures are corrected for the trend and then adjusted to make 
the total for 12 months 1200. , * 


TABLE IV 



Mean 

Corrected 

Adjusted 

Variation 

Prof. 

Month. 

Median 

(for trend) 
index 

Index 
(for 12,00) 

(from 100) 

Madhava’s 
estimate* 
(for disputes) 

Jan. 

33.40 

33.40 

78.32 

-21.68 

25 

Feb. 

47.21 

47.42 

111.20 

11.20 

-7 
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Mean 

Corrected 

• 

Adjusted 

Variatio/i 

Prof. 

Month. 

Median 

(for treud) 
index 

Index 
(for 12,00) 

(from 100) 

Madbava’s 
estimate* 
(for disputes) 

Mar. 

61.09 

*6-1.51 

144.24 

44.24 

8 

Apr. 

55.05 

55.68 . 

130.57 

30.57 

24 

May. m 

52.82 

53.66 

125.83 

25.83 

11 

‘Jim. m 

41.25 

42.30 

99.19 

-0.81 

-19 

Jul. • 

33.86 

*35.12 

82.36 

-17.b4 

-7 

Aug. 

, 32.17 

53.64 

78.89 • 

-21.11 

-10 

Sep. 

# 36.09 

37/7 

88.57 

• -11.43 

-31 

•Oct. 

41.16 

43.05 

100.95 

0.95 

14 

Nov.* # 

29.48 

31.58 • 

74.06 

-25.94 

-4 

Dec. % 

34.19 

36.50 

85.59 

-14.41 

-5 


’• From the above table we note that there is a definite seasonal trend 
v^ith Vtendency for the loss due to strikes being higher than normal be¬ 
tween February and May*aiad less in all other months except October. It 
is interesting to note that an analysis of tlie seasonal variation of the number 
of disputes by Prof. Madhava gave simliar results except for the discre¬ 
pancy between January and February. But the intensifies in different 
months are different,*due to (l) the difference in the period of investigation 
and perhaps (2) the difference in the variables, iii one case the number of 

strikes and in another the number of days lost. 

# 

CAUSES OF DISPUTES * 

• We may now turn our attention to the causes that led to these dis¬ 
putes which are given under the following sub-heads — (1) pay, (2) bonus, 
(3) personal, (4) leaije and hours aucl (5) others. Strictly speaking (1) and 
(2) can be combined, as both refer to the earnings of the workers, and 
strikes foT bonus were numerous in the earlier years. The following table 
gives the percentage of strikes according to each of the above causes. 

TABLE V 

(Percentage of Disputes by causes from year to year) 


Year. 

Pay. 

• ... 

Bonus. 

Personal. 

Leave & 
hours. 

Others. 

1921 

. * 42.2 

18.9 

17.2 

2.8 

18.9 

1922 

45.7 

11.5 

18.0 

6.8 

18.0 

1923 

44.6 

6.6 

25.4 * 

• 4.2 

19.2 

1924 

’ 39.8 

5.3 

.24.1 

3.0 

^7.8 

19€5 

48.5 * 

4.5 

26.1 

0.0 

20.9 

1926 

46.9 

3.1 

24.2* 

8.6 

17.2 

1927 

47.3 

0.0 

2f.9 

3.9 

20.9 

1928 

• 53.7 

0.5 

21.7 

3.0 

21.1 
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Year. 

Pay. 

Bonus. 

Personal. 

Leave & 

Others. 





hours. 


1929 

38.4 

1.4 

39.0 

2.1 

19.1 

1930 

46.6 

2.7 

23.0 

4.7 

23.0 

1931 

41.6 

1.2 

23.5 

. • 12.0 

21.7 

1932 

57.6 

2.5 

26.3 

1.7 

11.9 

1933 

65.1 

1.4 

13.0 

3.4 

17.1 

1934 

67.3 

0.6 

15.1 

3.8 

1*3.2 

1935 

62.7 « 

n 1.4 

14.5 

• 6.9 

1*4»5 

1936 

61.2 

O.fr 

15.3 

3.8 

19.1 

1937 

61.6 

1.1 ‘ 

19.3 

3.2 

14.8 

1938 

52.4 

0.8 

23.0 

5.3 

18.5 

1939 

57.1 

0.5 

18.2 

3.0 

21.2 


We find, that the three main causes for strikes were (1) pay, (2) personal 
and (3) others—in the order of importance. The strikes due to persona, 1 
causes included sympathetic strikes, strikes for the reinstatement of- some 
dismissed workers, strikes to observe hartals ^unpolitical movements, etc. 
The main criticism against strikes in India was that'ihey were not supported 
by specific demands and frivolous causes contributed a large part to these 
disputes. The ^criticism was to some extent true in the twenties ; but 
froiu 1932 we find an inciease in the percentage of strikes for pay and the 
percentage of strikes on personal grounds was coming down till the 
triennium 1937-39. 

results * 

The following table gives the results of the disputes according to 
(1) successful, (2) partially successful (compromise) and (3) failure. 

TABLE VI 

PERCENTAGE OF DISPUTES BY RESULTS 
FROM YEAR TO YEAR 


Partially Still in 


Year. 

Successful. 

successful. 

Unsuccessful. 

progress. 

1921 

23.2 

• 22.0 

53.3 

1.5 

1922 

12.2 

9.0 

77.3 

1.5 

1923 

16.0 

8.9 

74.6 

0.5 

1924 

17.3 

15.8 

66.2 

‘0.7 

1925 

12.7 

■ 20.1 

66.4 

0.8 

1926 

9.4 

9.4 

81.2 

. 0.0 

1927 

11.6 

24.8 

61.2 v 

2.4 

1928 

13.3 

-20.2 

63.1 

3.4 

1929 

22.0 

iai 

56.7 

1.2 

1930 

24.3 

14.9 

60.1 

07 
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Partially 

• 

• 

Still in 

Year 

Successful. 

successful. 

Unsuccessful. 

progress. 

1931 

13.9 

25.3 

59.6 

1.2 

1932 

11.9 

22.9 

62.7 

1.5 

1«P33 

13.7 

15.8 

66.4 

4.1 

1934 

20.1 

15.7 

62.9 

1.3 

1935 

. 17.2 

20.0 

60.0 

2.8 

*?936 

. 19.7 

27.4 

48.4 

4.5 

1937 

* 13.5 

* 30.9 

52.2 * 

3.4 

1938 

.12.8 

. 32.6 

. ’ 51.6 

3.0 

1939 

, 15.5 

* 35.5 

$ 5.6 

3.4 


From this table we find that throughout the whole period the per¬ 
centage %f successful strikes was very low, being always less than 25 per 
cent...and often below 20 per cent. Till 1930 , the percentage of partially 
‘successful strikes also was very low, and the share of failures was 
Yery**higfc. This can be accounted for severally : (1) want of proper 

organisation and staying^jc*veT among labourers, (2) hastiness cif some 
extremist labour leaders who advised strikes before exhausting all 
avenues of settlement, (3) want of suffieiently\good causes for going on 
strikes, many being on personal grounds, etc., and finally (4) lack of 
support and sympathy from the Government which was not responsible to 
the people. But with the advent of popular Governments since 1937, the 
share of partially successful strikes increased reducing the percentage of 
thtf other two ; because the ministers elected by the people wanted to 
bring amicable settlement to gain popular support. Moreover, some 
o i them were labour leaders in whom the workers had confidence, and 
they advised caution and exploration of other avenues before taking the 
extreme step. But^ven during this.period the percentage of unsuccessful 
strikes was very high, compared with the industrial countries in Europe. 

3. STANDARD OF living 

For a proper study of the standard of living of the working class people 
it is necessary to have (1) their wages and (2) the cost of living data. 
Unfortunately the non-existence in India of comparable statistics of wages 
and cost of living in different industrial centres handicaps any such study. 
It is true that some statistics of wages are ptfblished in respect of certain 
industries, and at present we have indices of cost of living of nearly 27 cities 
in the differerft provinces of India. But the main information regarding wages 
is that published by the Bombay Labour Office for important centres like 
Bombay City, Ahmedabad and Sholapur in that-province and the results of 
the enquiries undertaken for the use of the Ro}'al Commission on Labour in 
192S. As regards the index numbers oh cost of living, the base pffrtods ate 
widely different. F'or Bombay the base is the jjjear ending with June 1934 ; for 
Ahmedabad the year ending with July 1927 ; for Sholapur the year ending 
with January 1928 ; for Jubbulpore and Ni^ptiT the month of January 1927 ; 
for Patna, Muzaffarpur, Monghyr, Jamshedpur, Jharia, Cuttack and Ranchi 


V 
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the average of the five years ending with 1914 ; for centres in the Punjab 
1931-35, for centres in Madras the year ending with June 1936 and for 
Cawnpore 1939. Thus we find that each province has its own base period. 
Hence it will be very difficult to compare or aggregate all these into one 
index. The weights for each centre were fixed on the basis of family budget 
enquiries. But as these enquiries took place at widely different periods of 
time, the figures of total expenditure are not comparable. In addition, a 
good part of the series of indices of cost of living are only of recent origin 
and a few only are available for a longer period. 

In the following table the average monthly expenditure aud the 
percentage of expenditure on main consumption groups to the total expendi¬ 
ture are given for different centres of India. 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE OF WORKING CLASS 
FAMILIES IN BOMBAY 1932-33 


No. of 


Income. 

Budgets. 

Food. 

Fuel ■ 

Cloth. 

House. 

Mis. 

Tojtfd. 

Below 30 

186 

12 59 

2.29 

2.41 

•4.58 

5.74 

27.60 

30-40 

297 

16.02 

2.60 

2.84 

5.29 

7.98 

34.72 

40-50 

385 

19.40 

3.01 

3.22 

5.49 

10.44 

41.57 

50-60 

239 J 

22.98 

3.46 

3 76 

5.99 

12.22 

48.42 

60-70 

147 

26 59 

3.89 

4.32 

6.58 

14.58 

55.96 

70-30 

77 

29.45 

4.16 

4.67 

6.90 

17.09 

62.27 

80-90 

60 

32 77 

4 57 

5.51 

7.55 

19.91 

70.3! 

Above 90 

84 

39.91 

5 51 

5.84 

9.02 

28.44 

88.75 




MADRAS 1935-36 



Below 20 

47 

10.40 

1.70 

0.87 

2.98 

2.28 

18.23 

20-30 

167 

14.75 

2.04 

1.21 

3.10 

5.09 

26.19 

30-40 

198 

18.58 

2.31 

1.50 

3.66 

7.74 

33.82 

40-50 

118 

22.07 

2.73 

1.89 

4.67 

12.43 

43.79 

50-60 

69 

25.69 

2.93 

2.31 

5.33 

15.90 

52.16 

60-70 

20 

30.11 

3.49 

2.91 

6.20 

18.98 

61.69 

Above70 

22 

39.71 

4.69 

3.99 

9.92 

23.42 

81.73 




AHMEDABAD 




Below 20 


10.21 

1.76 

2.13 

2.83 

3.84 

• 20.77 

20-30 


12.37 

1.99 

2.59 

3.65 

5.18 

25.78 

30-40 


15.98 

2.32 

2.98 

4.42 

7.18 

32.89 

40-50 


19.56 

2.66 

3.55 

4.60 

9.33 

39.70 

50-60 


22.59 

2.84 

4.13 

4.23 

10.73 

44.53 

‘ 60-70* 


26.83 

3.44 

4.81 

4.65 

12.51 

52.24 

70-80 


29.41 

3.68 

5.18 

5.86 

15.07 

59.19 ‘ ■ 

80-90 


31.96 

3.95 

5.89 

4.59 

19.63 

66.02 

Above 90 


42.49 

4.74 

7.60 

6.95 

25.94 

87.72 
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No. of 

Income. Budgets. 

Food. 

Fuel. 

Cloth. 

House. 

' Mis. 

Total. 

Below 20 

75 

10.25 

SHOLAPUR 
2.54 2.46 

1.58 

4.16 

20.99 

. 20-30 

207 

13.32 

2.82 

3.17 

1.97 

5.49 

26.77 

30-40 

231 

16.92 

3.42 

4.05 

2.22 

7.52 

34.12 

40-50 

185 

20.27 

3.88 

4.97 

2.58 

9.84 

41.54 

* 50- # 60 

99 

24.39 

4.39 

5.79 

2.64 

11.80 

49.00 

60-70 

49 

2^33 

5.09 

6.92 

3-. 32 1 

12.75 

55.42 

70-S0 

28 

31.21 

5.44 

7.43 1 

3.38 

17.85 

65.31 

S0-9£) 

*28 

36.15 •* 

5.94 

8.43 

•3.94 

20.51 

74.39 


It will be noticed that more than fifty per cent, of the income was spent 
on focW^only and over seventy-five per cent, on necessaries like food, 
clothing, rent, fuel and lighting and household requisites, leaving a small 
•jjiargm for miscellaneous items, which include education and recreation. 
Expe<idi^ire on rent is affected by the fact that some workers may get rent- 
free houses or houses at luminal rents. A more detailed analysis of the 
expenditure according t3 its different grades was made by Mr. A. R. Sinha 
for Bombay and Madras cities. 1 Extending the study to Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur also, the following results were arrived at. 

ANALYSIS OF SOME FAMILY BUDGETS OF 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDIA 2 


Bombay 

Ahmedabad 

Sholapur 

Madras 

, 1932-33. 

1933-35. 

1925. 

1935-36. 

Average monthly 





expenditure. • Rs. 45.98 

•Rs. 40.75 

Rs. 37.87 

Rs. 37.01 

Average proportion of 





total expenditure on 





(1) Food 

0.4660 

0.4931 

0.4925 

0.5262 

(2) Fuel & Lighting 

0.0711 

0.0665 

0.0960 

0.0666 • 

(3) Housing 

0.1281 

0.1097 

0.1186 

0.1114 

(4) Clothing 

0.0774 

0.0912. 

0.0627 

0.0450 

(5) Miscellaneous 

• 

0.2574 

0.2395 

0.2302 

0.2508 

Marginal expenditure on 





(1) Food 

0.46 

0.49 

• 

0.50 

0.44 

12) Fuel & Lighting 

0.06 

0.05 

•0.07 

0.04 

(3) Housing 

0.07 

a 05 

0,04 

AK) 


1. Sinha. A. It., /I preliminary study if the diM nhiifion of espcnifiturex of writing flats 

fa mi lie* in lUmhuy und Mud rax alien, Simkhya, Vol- J V. p, 461. * 

2. Vide tianhhya, Vol. IV, p.461. 
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Marginal expenditure on 


(4) Clothing 

0.06 

0.08 

0.12 

0.05 

(5) Miscellaneous 

0.36 

• 0.34 

0.32 

0.37 

Income Elasticity of 





Demand 
(!) Food 

0.985 

0.986 

1.017 

0.836 * 

(2) Fuel ik Lighting 

0.768 

0.692 

0.719 

0.638 

(3) Housing 

0.539 

0.456 

0.320 

0.899 

(4) Clothing 

0.797 

0.899 

1.882 

1.036 

(5) Miscellaneous 

1.379 

1.3/8 

1.382 

1.478 

From the average 

proportion 

of expenditure 

■ we find 

that a higher 


percentage ol money was spent on food in Madras and on fuel, housing 
and clothing in Bombay centres. This' is to a large extent due to the 
diiterenees in climatic conditions, and also to differences in incomes. The 
colder climate of Bombay requires more protection to body and the a\erage* 
wages there are also higher. From the elasticity of demand we note that ali 
items except miscellaneous are inelastic, the exception being clothing for 
Madras and Sholapur and food for Sholapur. “ The very high figure for 
clothing and a value slight^ over ] for food for vSholapur, cannot be easily 
explained. 'This table clearly shows that the standard of living of Indian 
workers is vm v low. Some absolute necessaries are included under miscel¬ 
laneous, and any rise in the wages will be usefully spent on these items. 


1. Vide Sankhi/u, Vol. IV, p. 461. 


Chapter VII 
*• CONCLUSION 


may now examine the effects of the progress of industrialisation 
* * cm the National Economy. The Fiscal Commis^on of 1921 envisaged 
that th*e development ol industries would result in*(l) creating new sources 
of wealth, (2^ encouraging, the accumulation of capital, (3) enlarging 
the public revenues, (4) ’providing more pibfitable employment for 
•laboui, (5) redeeming the excessive dependence of the country 
on unstable profits of agriculture and (6) stimulating national life 
and developing national character. On the other hand several others 
were .afraid that the policy of industrialising the country under tariff 
protection would result in (1) crippling the. customs revenue from 
iiwpoff dr ties, which was the chief source of income to the Central 
Government, (2) the f%li in imports—which will be the result of the 
policy which would react on the country by the fall in demand 
loi Indian agricultural commodities from foreign countries and thereby 
result in a fall in the price of these commodities to the cfetriment of the 
large class of people who depend upon land, and (3) rise in the priaes 
of imported and locally manufactured goods thereby increasing the cost 
of living and cost of production for. agriculturists. In the following 
paragraphs it is proposed to consider these different aspects. 

. IMPORTS DUTIES 

While accepting in 1923, the principle that the fiscal policy of the 
Government ol India jnay legitimately, be directed towards fostering the 
development ol industries in India, the Government laid down the limita¬ 
tion “that in the application of the above principle of protection, regard 
must be had to the financial needs of the country and to the present 
dependence ol the Government of India on import, export and excise 
duties for a large part of its revenues.” 1 This particular anxiety of tjie 
Government can be understood when we notice that the contribution of the 
import duties to the central revenue increased from 17% in 1913 to 58% in 
192b-27; and even in 1936-37 after the expansion of many industries the 
share was . as high as 49%. The following table gives the duties paid upon 
certain iinport&nt*individual items of imports during the decade 1926-27 to 
1936-37, thtfSe items being responsible for nearly 80% of the total import 
levenue. 


1. L. C. Jain. The Working of the Protective Tari$in India , p. 28. 
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We find a heavy reduction in the duties paid on # sugar and iron and 
steel, while the duties paid on machinery and instruments, and oil 
increased rapidly. The duties pfcid on textiles increased between 
1926 and 1932 and later showed a falling tendency. The result of the 
policy of encouraging industrial production by discriminating protection 
gan be seen best from "the following table, which gives the values of the 
imports and the duties paid on cotton piece-goods, sugar, iron and steel 
and matches, which were some of the chief protected industries. 

TABLE II 

Certain important imports subjgA to Protective Duties 
* •" (Rupees in lakhs) • 

26-27 27-28 28-29 29-30 30-31 31-32 32-33 33-34 34-35 35-36 36-37 

Imporf ®uty. 1687 1625 1667 1679 1588 1285 1448 1018 980 956 565 

VaUie of pro¬ 
jected imports. 8517 8452 8731 8046 4011 2607 2806 1892 2026 2118 1641 

We find the value of tjie goods imported decreased from about Rs. 85 
crores in 1926-27 to abbut Rs. 16 cTores in 1936-37 and the duties paid 
from Rs. 16,S7 lakhs to Rs. 5,65 lakhs. Thus the apprehension of the fall 
in revenue was fully justified; but at the same time it proves the success 
of the measures taken to foster the growth of those industries. However, 
the fall on this side was partly made up by the imposition of excise duties 
on the products of some of the above industries, namely, sugar, matches 
and steel, the revenue from which is given in table below. 

TABLE III 
(In lakhs of rupees) 



• 34-35 

* 35-36 

36-37 

Sugar. 

97 

159 

253 

Matches. 

153 

229 

239 

Steel. 

12 

35 

34 


262 

423 

526 


We notice that though the entire loss could not be made up, a good 
part of it was realised by the excise duties. In addition, the Government 
increased' the stale of revenue duties on articles which were not subject 
to protective duties and even raw materials and capital goods required for 
industries which were formerly either on the free list ot weTe paying very 
small duty had to pay these high duties 1‘ e increased income through 
which is noticed in table I. Finally, we must take into considarStion the 
increase in the taxable capacity of some sections of the people whose in¬ 
comes increased as a result of the salaries paid or profits made in some erf 
the industries. These are partly reflected in the increase in income-tax 
revenue.. 
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TXBLE IV 
I ncome-tax-HRecei ved 
(Rupees in lakhs) 

29-30 30-31 31-32 32-33 33-34 34-35 35-36 36-37, 


Salaries of 


Companies, etc. 

114 

118 

147 

156 

147 

150 

148 

■ 142 , 

Debentures, etc. 

, 27 

29 

38 

38 

113 

33 

33 

* 32 

Property. 

* 79 

80 

99 

98 

91 

91 

95 

* 92 

Business. 

866 

• 

'821 

765 

693 

640 

688 

, 747 

753 


1086 

1048 

1049 

985 

991 

962 

1023* 

1019 

Salaries of Govt. 

172 

179 

233' 

211 

264 

266 

26$ 

» 250 

” of local 









authorities. 

9 

9 

14 

15 

14 

14 

13 

* 12 . 

Private employees. 

20 

19 

18 

20 

20 

19 

%\ 

«*18 

Interest on 









Government 





* t 




Securities. 8 

69 

84 

135 

150 

86 

157 

143 

120 

Professional. • 

35 

34 

42 

38 

34 

34 

33 

33 

Othfr savings. 

48 

51 

60 

63 

58, 

58 

61 

50 

Surcharge. 



126 

250 

264 

277 

206 

114 

Total 

1440 

1423 

• 1677 

1729 

1731 

1787 

1766 

1615 

Less Surcharge 



(1581) (1479) (1467) (1510) (1560) (1501 


Thus the progress of industrialisation reduced the income from import 
duties on some commodities, brought about a change in the structure of 
the tariff rates and diversified the sources of income for the Government. 


IMPORT TRADE 

It was pointed out in the introductory chapter that by the end of the 
19th,century India was mainly exporting food-stuffs and raw materials and 
importing manufactured goods in return. The progress made by the indus¬ 
tries should naturally have repercussions on the structure of the import 
trade which is almost sea-borne. The sea-borne imports are classified under 
five heads, the chief of which are (l) food, drink and tobacco, (2) raw 
materials and (3) manufactured goods. This crude classification would 
not facilitate comparisons for studying the effects of industrialisation. This 
was recognised by the Economic Adviser to the Government of India 
who classified the items into four categories: (l) articles of general 
consumption, (2) raw materials of industry, (3) capital goods and (4) 
luxury goods, in his study op the Burden of the Indian Tariff. The- 
fallowing table gives the values of imports under three heads (combining 
1 and 4 above)—averages for the quinquenniums from 1909-14 and for 
individual three years ending with 1936-37. 
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TABLE V 
IMPORTS 

GROUP I 

(Rupees in crores/ 


Average per year 



1909- 

1914- : 

1919- 1924- 1929- 

1934- 

1935- 

1936- 


1914 

1919 

1924 1929 1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Cottoh manufacture. 

48.4 

47.5 

61.8 56.1" 2&.0 

18.6 

17.5 

15.0 

Kerosene oil. 

J2.7 

2.4 

4,4* 

5.1 4.1 

2.6 

2.2 

2.0 

Silk and artificial. 

*2.7 

2.8 

* 4.9 

7 .*3 6.3 

6.4 

5.4 

5.6 

Sugar. 

12.9 

14.6 

19.7 17.2 5.1 

2.1 

1.9 

0.2 

Provisions, etc. 

2.1 

* 3.1 

3.0 

5.1 3.9 

2.9 

3.1 

3.2 

Paper an* paste-board. 

1.3 

2.0 

3.5 

3.0 2.9 

2.7 

3.0 

2.8 

WooHen. 

3.2 

2.0 

2.6 

4.3 2.4 

3.9 

2.8 

2.9 

Liquors. 

3.0 

2.4 

3.7 

5.5 2.8 

2.4 

2.5 

2.4 

©rugs an 1 medicines. 

0.9 

1.2 

1.7 

1.9 2.0 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

Glass. 

1.6 

1.3 

2.5 

2.5 l.o 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

Grain. 

0.2 

0.5 

2.7 

2.9 2.2 

2.7 

1.6 

0.7 

Total. 

78.0 

”78.8 

110.5 1 

10.9 59.3 

47~4 

43.5 

38.2 

• 


GROUP 

ii 






(Rupees in crores) 

_A _ 







Average per year 




1909- 

1914- 

1919- 

1924- 

1929- 1934- 

1935- 

1936- 

1914. 

1919. 

1924. 

1929. 

1934. 1935. 

1930. 

1937. 

Machinery. , 5.6 

5.1 

216 

16.2 

13.4 

12.6 

13.7 

14.1 

Iron and Steel. 12.5 

10.1 

21.4 

19.1 

9.1 

6.4 

7.2 

5.9 

Instruments. 1.4 

1.7 

3.9 

4.0 

4.4 

4.7 

5.2 

* 5.2 

Chemicals. 0.9 

1.9 

2.0 

2.3 

2.7 

2.9 

3.1 

o 7 
# **• • 

Hardware. 3.2 

2.8 

5.8 

5.1 

3.4 

3.1 

3.3 

2.9 

Building Materials. 0.8 

1.0 

1.7 

1.2 

0.9 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Wood and Timber. 0.8 

1.0 

1.1 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

*0.5 

Belting for 








Machinery. 0.4 

0.6 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Total. 25.6 

24.2 

57.8 

49.0 

34.9 

31.4 

34.2 

32.5 


GROUP III 

(Rupees iu crores)* 


Average per year . » 

*1909- 1914- 1919- 192,4- 1929- 1934- 1935- 1936- 

1914. 1919. 1924. 1929. 1934.. 1935. 1936. 1937. 

1.0 0.4 2.0 4.7 5.5 5.3 6.7 5.8 

3.8 4.9 9.3 7.5 3.7 3.1 3.7 2.5 


Raw cotton. 
Cotton yarn. 
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Average per year. 



1909- 

1914- 

1919- 

1924- 

1929- 

1934- 

1935- 

1936- 


1914. 

1919. 

1924. 

1929. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Other metals. 

4.6 

2.8 

6.8 

7.1 

4.6 

5.0 

4.8 

3.7 

Other oils. 

1.2 

1.9 

3.9 

5-3 

5.3 

4.4 

5.1 

5.y 

Dyes. 

1.3 

1.1 

2.9 

2.5 

2.5 

3.1 

3.3 

3.0 

Raw silk. 

1.2 

1.1 

1.5 

1.2 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 , 

0.6 

Raw wool. 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

0 .? 

0.4 

0.4 , 

0.6 

Rubber. 

0.'2 ' 

1.0 

1.8 

2.3 

2.\ 

2.1 

2.0 

' 1.9 

Paper materials. 

0.1 

0.2 1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

Hides. 

0.3 

*0.3 

0.-2 

0.2 

% 0.2 

0.3 ‘ 

0.2, 

0.2 

Total. 

13.9 

13.9 

28.9 

31.6 

25.3 

24.6 

27.0 

23.7 


Figures foT the subsequent years are not given because the j^paration 
of Burma makes comparisons difficult. The pre-war period is taken ns the 
starting period because the rapid progress of industrialisation was a product 
of war and post-war policies. From the table we find that comparing the 
pre-war quinquennium and 1936-1937, the imporfsof capital goods increased 
from Rs. 256 millions to Rs. 325 millions; raw materials from Rs. 139 
millions to Rsi 237 millions, while consmnption goods fell from Rs. 780 
millions to 382 millions. Turning our attention to the individual items 
in ‘each group, we notice that under capital goods imports of machinery, 
instruments and chemicals marked the largest increases at 152%, 271% 
and 200% respectively. There was a fall of 537<> in the imports of iron and 
steel goods due to the development of this industry in the country. If 
we exclude this item, we find that the value of imports of capital goods 
increased by 100% in the interval; indeed the volume should be greater 
considering the variation in prices during the interval. Under raw materials 
the main increases were in raw cotton, dyes and raw rubber, all of which 
increased several fold. The main decrease was in cotton yarn which again 
shows the results of the progress of another protected industry. If we omit 
this item we find that in raw materials also imports increased by 100% in 
value. In consumption goods theie was a fall of 50%. The main items 
which contributed to this fall were cotton (70% decrease), and sugar in which 
imports have become practically negligible. But there were increases in 
imports of (1) silk and artificial silk, (2) provision and oihuanstores, (3) 
motor cars, (4) liquors, (5) 'drugs and (6) paper and paste-board. It was 
pointed out that even in paper, imports in the protected part showed heavy 
decline. Thus we find that with the rapid industrialisation*of the country, 
the structure of import trade changed considerably. Imports* of capital 
goods, raw materials and luxury goods increased, while imports of articles 
of general consumption, specially those manufactured in the country, 
recorded a "heavy fall. 

EXPORT TRADE 

It is a well-known fact that tfie main part of export trade of India is con¬ 
fined to only six items, namely, raw cotton, raw jute and jute manufactures, 
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tea, grains, hides and skins which contfibute nearly 75% of the value 
of the total exports. Of these India holds a monopolistic position in jute 
and its manufactures; rice is the chief grain exported and with the separa¬ 
tion of Burma from India this item has lost its importance, because the 
major export was from Burma, and in fact India is at present a net importer 
qf the commodity. As'regards raw cotton, India produces only the shore 
staple variety and exports it mainly to Japan. In oil-seeds, early in this 
century she used to hold a strong position, and with the increase in the pro¬ 
duction of these commodities in other tropical possessions of the European 
powejS competition in European markets has increased. Thus when consi¬ 
dering the effects of industrialisation on the; exports, we should disentangle 
two important factors. Kirjt.lv, the export trade of India is confined largely 
. to a few* commodities which are mainly* produced in tropical regions and 
have demand in Europe. The strong position she held in the exports of 
these (ynnmodities was greatly impaired by the growing competition from 
other tropical regions, which developed later. Secondly, with the onset of 
• the £reat depression of 1930, an aggressive spirit of national self-sufficiency 
lam&to prevail in all the countries of the world, and every country had been 
frying to*become self-sufficient by increased production or by investigating 
the possibilities of sub strifes. Moreover all the European powers having 
overseas possessions had been trying to encourage the trade with their 
colonies and dependencies, to the detriment of other corjntries. Bearing 
these points in mind, we may examine the trends of foreign exports during 
the period 1909-19 jV No special sub-division as in imports is necessary, 
because few capital goods are produced in the country, and fewer still for 
export. The following table gives tlie» exports under the usual heading, (1) 
food, drink and tobacco, (2) raw materials and (3) manufactured goods. 

TABLE VI-A 
EXPORTS (Value) 

(Rupees in crores) 



1909- 

1914- 

1919- 1924- 

1929- 

1934- 

1935- 

1936- 


1914. 

1919. 

1924. 1929. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1-937. 

Grains, etc. 

45.8 

37.4 

32.8 41.8 

22.6 

11.8 

12.4 

15.4 

Tea. 

13.1 

17.5 

26.9 29.7 

21-2 

20.1 

19.8 

2o.o 


58.9 

54.9 

59.7 .71.5 

43.8 

31.9 

32.2 

35.4 

• • 

Raze materials. 





Cotton raw. 

33.5 

33.6 

64.7 71.9 

36.4 

35.0 

33-8 

44.4 

Jute. 

22.1 

12.8 

19.5 41.4 

14.4 

10.9 

13.7 

14.8 

Ores. 

1.1 

1.9 

3.0 2.5 * 

2.1 

2.7 

3.7 

3.1 

Hides and Skins. 

14.6 

17.1 

J5.7 16 0 

10.6 

8.6 

.9.-8 

11.8 

.Lac. 

2.2 

2.6 

8.4 7.1 

3.1 

3.3 

1.6 

2.3 

Oil-seeds. 

2.2 

12.2 

23.5 * 27.6 

16.8 

10.5 

10.3 

18.5* 


75.7 

80.2 

Ti 

134.8 156.5 

83.4 

71.0 

72.9 

94.9 


1?0 
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1909- 

1914- 

1919- 

1924- 

1929- 

1934- 

1935- 

1936- 


1914. 

1919' 

1924. 

1929. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Manufactured goods 





• 




Cotton manufactured. 

11.4 

11.7 

17.1 

9 6 

5.0 

3.1 

2.9 

3.8 

Jute. 

20.3 

40.2 

43.2 

54.9 

29.8 

21.4 

23.5 

27.9 

Metals. 

0.5 

0.8 

2.6 

5.4 

4.7 

II 

3.2 

4.1 

4.9 


32.2, 

52.7 

62.9 

69.9 

39.5 

27.7 

3.0.5 

36.6 

All food. 

*63.0 

59.S 

59.6 

8^.7 

49.0 

36.1 

37.1 

40.2 

Raw. 

104.7 

86.4 

145.0 

169.1 

89.7 

75.2 

79.2 

102.5 * 

Manufactured. 

50.6 

68.4 

78;o 

87.2 

52.5 

38.5 

42.2 

jf 

49.8 

Grand Total. 

224.2 

225.8 

306.3 

352.4 

198.6 

155.0 

164.6 

202.5 

% Food. 

28.1 

26.4 

19.5 

23.5 

24.7 

23.3 

22.5 

T9.9* 

Raw. 

46.7 

38.3 

47.6 

48.0 

45.2 

48.5 

48.1 

50.6 

Manufactured. 

22.6 

30.3 

25.5 

24.7 

26.4 

24.8 

25.6 

24.6 


T 


TABLE VI-B 


QUANTITY OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF EXPORT 

(in 000’s) 


Commodity* 


Pre-war 

Post-war 

1929- 

1934- 

1935- 

1936- 



average. 

average. 

34. 

4 - 

35. 

36. 

37. 

Raw cotton . 

Tons. 

430 

606 

544 

623 

521 

762 

Raw jute. 


764 

554 

665 

752 

771 

821 

Oil Seeds. 







LinSeed. 


379 

251 

215 

238 

165 

296 

Groundnut. 

i» 

212 

193 

593 

511 

413 

739 

Rape-seed. 

* i 

273 

. 206 

64 

37 

19 

38 

Sesamum. 

>» 

119 

28 

5 

4 

1 

14 

Copra. 


31 

7 

. . . 


«... * 

■ « ■ 

Castor. 


114 

4S 

94 

69 

60 

’ 43 

Grains. 


• 

• 





• 

Rice not in husk,, 

2,398 

1,4 *>2’ 

2,083 

1,592 

O 1,394 

1,458 

Wheat- 


1,308 

• 237 

47 

11 

10 

232 

All stains- 

Tons. 

4,411 

2,009 

2,333 

1,765 

1,553 

1,877 
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Commodity. Pre-war Post-war 1929- 1934- . 1935- 1936- 

average. average» 34. 35. 36. 37. 


Raw hides & 


skins. Tons. 

78 

• 

53 

38 

40 

49 

51 

Ores. „ 

619 

685 

433 

515 

793 

748 

Metals 4 „ 

52 

133 

641 

631 

769 

860 

*^Tute b^gs. 000’s 

339 

404 

450 

423 

459 

567 

Jute dloth. 000 yds. 

sfro 

1,270 

1,202 

1,963' 

1,218 

1,710 

Tea. „ 

266 

321 

3§^ 

325 

313 

302 

, Cotton Manfd. 

• 


• 

• 



Yarn. 000 lbs. 

193 

82 

* 

20 

13 

10 

12 

Pieeegdo^Ls. 000 yds. 

90 

164 

92 

57 

70 

97 


£rom the above table VI-A we notice that throughout the whole period 
except during the war, raw materials formed about half of the exports with 
a slight rising tendency • *T?he share of articles of food had been showing a 
falling tendency and that of manufactured goods a slight increase. Turning 
our attention to the individual items in group I we ^notice that the 
exports of grains, fell considerably in quantity as well as value, 
specially after the depression of 1930; though the value of export of'tea 
was greater than in the pre-war quinquennium it was less than that of 
thf pre-depression quinquennium. This was mainly due to the fall in price 
and the quantity exported corroborates this. We have already pointed out 
that the fall in exports of grain is mainly Burma’s problem. In fact with 
the large increase in India’s population, we have been importing large 
quantities of food-stuffs and in 1934 the Government had to levy import 
duties on some of the grains like wheat and rice to protect the interests of 
the growers. Hence any fall in exports of articles of food cannot be to the 
detriment of the country. Under group II the value of the exports of raw 
jute, hides and skins and oil-seeds from 1930 was less than even the pTe : war 
average and though the value of exports of raw cotton was slightly higher 
than in the pre-war period, it was much less than the pre-depression cfuin- 
quennium. In raw jute also the value of exports had fallen. It must be 
noted that there was an increase under jute manufactures which compensated 
for the loss under raw jute. The difference in values of exports of raw 
cotton and jut^ between pre-depression and latter years had been mainly 
due to the precipitous fall in prices, as can be seen from the table of 
quantity ox exports. The reduction in international trade for several reasons 
was responsible for the fall in demand for jute‘and- its manufactures during 
the depression period. The fall in the volume of exports of other, oil-seeds 
was more than compensated by groundnuts, and the total quantity of 
‘exports of all oil-seeds was maintained. Hence we find that the in 
exports could not be attributed to a fal^ in demand from countries which 
lost theij markets in India, but to other factors. 
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The following table gives the exports of cotton to foreign countries 
and consumption oi cotton in the local mills. 

COTTON 

(Thousand bales of 400 lbs.) 



Pre¬ 

1930- 

1931- 

1932- 

1933- 

1934- 

1935- 

1936 


war. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937 

Exports. 

2407 

3926 

2369 

2043 

2821 

3490 

3397- 

4140 

Consumption. 

• - • 

2266 

2342 

2379 

2290 

2553 

2609 

2612 


We find that though the exports had fallen to some extent (for other 
reasons), the total of these two quantities (exports and consumption) had 
not changed; and this shows the increased share of the off-take of th^ mills. 
Thus the expansion of the indigenous industry was a boon to the ^ulti* , 
vators, who would have suffered with the fall in demand for cotton’from 
foreign countries. In fact the large increase in the area and yield .of cotton 
after the great war of 1914-18 was a result of the increased foreign demand, 
and it was a good thing that the local mills made up for the loss on that 
account. Moreover this industry stimulated the production of the valuable 
long staple cotton. Again, in the case of sugar the following table shows 
the tremendous increase in the area under sugarcane and production of 
sugar and gur as a result of the development of this industry. 

SUGARCANE 


Year 

Area 


Yield 000’s Tons 

1909-14. 

2335 


2365 

1919-24. 

2627 


2874 

, 1927-32. 

2704 


3109 

1932-37. 

3629 


5273 


To increase the efficiency of this industry, researches on improved 
varieties of cane have been made, which have resulted in a larger income 
to the agriculturists. Though at one time the industrialists of the United 
Provinces and Bihar tried to take advantage of this increase by reducing 
prices of sugarcane, the Governments of those provinces stepped in to 
protect the agriculturists' interests and fixed minimum prices. Thus in 
these two industries the agriculturists benefited by their progress. Finally 
from the following table of the index numbers of volume of crop production 
in India we find that agricultural production increased hand in hand with 
industrial production, though of course not at the same pace, the annual 
rate of increase being 0.65%* per knnum in agriculture, 2.1%" in mineral 

1. Dr. Meek: Some measures of Economic activity in India. Journal of the Royal 

Statistical Society, 1937, p. 369. j 

2. Ibid., p. 371. 
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production and 2.5% 1 in industrial production in the period 1909-34. This 
was kept lip in the succeeding years also. 

Thus agricultural production was not adversely affected by indus¬ 
trialisation ; on the other hand it was benefited by increased demand for 
some commodities and researches in increasing the yield of some other 
qpps. 

SOME MEASURES OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY OF INDIA 


• • 

(Vide 

• 

By Dr. D. B. Meek, C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Journal of ihc Royal Statistical Society , pp. 363.) 

Index No. 31 

• 

Voftime • 

Iufhsstrial 




crop 

mineral 

production. 

Trade. 

If 

production. 

production. 




Year. * 






• 

Base: Average 

Base. Average 

Base: Average Base: Average 

* 

of 5 yeai s 

of 5 years 

of 3 years 

of 5 

years 

* 

• 

1909-1913. 

1909-1913. 

1911-1913. 

1909-1913. 


* • 

• 


Exports. 

Imports. 

1911-12 



93 



1912-13 



104 

• 

•I 


1913-14 

• 


103 



1914-15 

105 

113 

106 

71.5 

87*5 

1915-16 

100 

117 

124 

77.8 

61.6 

1916-17 

117 

123* 

125 

92.6 

46.8 

1917-13 

118 

125 

122 

84.4 

42.5 

ftlS-19 

84 

13o 

114 

71.3 

45.1 

1919-20 

113 

147 

120 

72.2 

57.2 

1920-21 

90- 

136 

122 

56.8 

96.0 

1921-22 

108 

138 

116 

58.3 

96.9 

1922-23 

114 

133 

120 

80.7 

84.2 

1923-24 

107 

141 

120 

103.1 

78.7 

1924-25 

111 

150 

137 

107.8 

77.4 

1925-26 

112 

152 

136 

105.3 

79.8 

1926-27 

112 

162 

149 

92.3 

91.6 

1927-28 

109 

172 

. 156 

98.3 

106.3 

1928-29 

116 

174 

137 

97.5 

113.2 

1929-30 

' • 117 

180 

162 

95.2 

109.6 

1930-31 ’ 

118 

182 

149 

89.8 

84.7 

1931-32 

112 

169 

• 160 

81.3 

67.8 

1932-33 

116 

158 

160 

73.6 

86.5 

1933-34 

119 

159 * 


84.7 

* 77i3 

• 1934-35 

105 

179 

• 

86.2 

89.4 

1935-36 

116 

189 * 


87.1 

92.0 


1. ibid., p. 374. 
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TRENDS 

Crop production Log (Index No. of production) = 2.0393 + 0.0028 x 

Mineral „ „ „ = 2.1333 + 0.0115 x 

Industrial „ „ „ - 2.1112 + 0.0092 x 

Index No. of exports " 85.2 + 0.581 x 
„ imports - 82.3 + 0.660 x , 

PRICES 

The reaction of industrialisation on the structure of prices can only be 
indirect. The fall in demand for exports which is to be expected as a* 
consequence of the fall of our imports, should result in a surplus and 
consequent fall in their prices. / But it has already been pointed out above 
that the quantum of the exports .of our chief commodities lvul not fallen 
during the period and hence any fall in pi ices should be attributed to 
other reasons. In fact in cotton the production was maintained by the 
increased internal demand, and the large' inci ease in sugarcane production 
was consequent on the growth of sugar industry. As regards the-*pi ices of 
imported articles, in the first lew years they are bound to be at a higher 
level, lmt with increasing internal competition and efficiency of production 
they ought to come down. Unfortunately it is not possible to observe the 
effect on prices because this period ol rapid industrialisation synchronised 
with a depression ol the worst type. But the following table of the index 
number of wholesale prices ol certain important commodities in Calcutta 
with July 1911 'as base reveals certain interesting tacts. 

* TABLE IX 

INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CALCUTTA 





Food-grains. 



Other 

Oil¬ 

Hides 

’ 

Period. 



- - 

Sugar. 

Tea. 

food 

seeds. 

& 

Metals. 



Cereals. Pulses 



articles. 


skins. 


1914 end of Jul\ 

' 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1920 annual average 153 

166 

407 

78 

180 

1" 3 

147 

236 

1921 

M 

77 

144 

160 

270 

100 

J 59 

135 

108 

236 

1922 

17 

7 7 

136 

152 

221 

i 59 

188 

147 

120 

172 

1923 

O 

71 

112 

112 

236 

206 

223 

138 

135 

163 

1924 

n 

77 

121 

114 

236 

205 

218 

144 

124 

159 

1925 

>7 

77 

135 

128 

179 

180 

187 

136 

103 

125 

1926 

17 

71 

139 

149 

178 

ISO 

165 

134 

112 

137 

1927 

* 1 

7 7 

139 

155 

171 

165 

168 

143 

119 

131 

1928 

77 

>7 

133 

157 

165 

153 

157 

142 

133 

124 

1929 

77 

7 7 

125 

152 

162 

140 

162 

155 

113 

128 

1930 

1 7 

77 

100 

119 

149 

114 

138 

127 

87 

114 

1931 

77 

77 

78 

89 

135 

86 

111 

82 

67 

109 

1932 

17 

77 

68 

92 1 

146 

61 

101 

76 

50 

106 

1933 

VI 

77 

66 

84 

131 

95 

91 

74 

59 

99 

1934 

/ 7 

77 

69 

84 

125' 

131 

97 

92" 

51 

101- 

1935 

>> 

77 

75 

85 

-128 

112 

101 

107 

59 

100 

1936 

71 

77 

79 

77 

121 

125 

109 

101 

70 

101 

1937 

7 1 

11 

77 

89 

102 

144 

125 

115 

81 

144 
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• 

OtheT 

Other 

Build¬ 

All 





Textiles. 


tex¬ 

*aw 

ing 

com¬ 






• 


tiles 

& 

mate¬ 

modi¬ 

Period. 



Jute. 

Cotton. 

(Wool 

& 

Manfd. 

rials. 

Teak- 

ties. 

• 

1 

• 

Raw, 

Manfd. 

Raw. 

Manfd. Silk) 


wood. 


1914 end of July 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1920 Annual average 

104 

149 

152 

325 

162 

233 

140 

202 

1921 . 

»i 

11 

83 

104 

143 

280 

142 

244 

146 

179 

1922 * 

1i 

1 1 

1*10 

144 

191 

239 

162 * 

236 

131 

176 

1923 

»« 

» » 

90 

138 

244 

221 

163 

208 

120 

172 

1924 . 

r 

11 

11 

102 

* 159 

272 . 

*28 

4 46 

195 

103 

173 

1925 


11 

154 

177 

205 

210 

132 

166 

119 

159 

1926 

?) 

11 

120 

147* 

147 

173 

119 

141 

132 

148 

1927 * 

•, 

9 1 

93 

146 

167 

159 

126 

151 

146 

148 

1928. 

i» 

11 

10 U 

150 

167 

159 

139 

138 

150 

145 

‘ 1929 

11 

> 1 

95 

122 

146 

160 

133 

141 

151 

141 

\93Cf* 

i 

) t 

63 

88 

91 

139 

85 

120 

154 

116 

1931 

n 

«•! 


* 7o 

83 

123 

68 

101 

150 

96 

1932 

it 

11 

45 

75 

92 

119 

67 

95 

130 

91 

1933 

19 

) 1 

41 

77 

80 

113 

64 

94 

124 

87 

1934 

* 1 

1 » 

39 

77 

73 

115 

64 

95* 

122 

89 

1935 

1 » 

% 

1 1 

50 

74 

78 

117 

77 

84 

113 

±>1 

1936 

19 

M 

50 

64 

89 

111 

94 

83 

108 

91 

1937 

n 

* i 

56 

67 

89. 

117 

126 

92 

117 

102 


We find that the prices of food-grains, specially cereals, and of raw 
materials—chiefly raw jute, raw cotton and hides and skins— suffered very 
badly during the depression, and the price level in 1937 was jnst above 
the pre-war level. On the other hand the prices of metals, sugar, tea and 
building materials were far above the pre-war level, and of cotton manu¬ 
factures and oil-seeds slightly above. Jute manufactures alone of afl the 
manufactured goods of large-scale industry remained below the pre-war 
level. The aggregate index rose to slightly above pre-war level in 1937 
and receded to 95 in the succeeding year. This disparity between the price 
levels of raw materials and manufactured goods shows that but 4 for 
industrialisation India would have been worse off, and also that there 
should be a balanced economy between agriculture and industry. 

PRODUCTION.AXI> CONSUMPTION 

All the industries considered above, except jute, had been developed 
with a view to supplying to the home market, displacing the imports 
of foreign goods. Jute industry depends mainly upon foreign maikets for 
the sale of its products. In this section we may examine th« trends 
of*the consumption of the different commodities in the home market. 
The total consumption of a* commodity' is (production 4- imports — 
exports) + (opening stocks — closing stacks). Unfortunately figures of 
stacks ?ye not available ; but since we are mainly interested in the general 
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trend and also since the share of the year to year differences of stocks 
may not be very g^eat compared with the total consumption, that factor also 
is excluded. In the following, trends of consumption of the products of the 
six tiudustries (1) cotton, (2) sugar, (3) iron and steel, (4) paper, (5) cement 
and (6) coal are considered for the pre-war including 1914-18 and the post¬ 
war J 1919-37 periods. From 1937-38 Burma was separated from India and 
hence several adjustments have to be made in the figures* if we are *o 
include the later years also. As regards jute the trends of exports are 
given because, figures of production are not available and as has already 
been pointed out, home consumption of jute products is very little. 

- f 

PRE-WAR PERIOD 


The figures of imports of cement are ‘lot given separately during 
this period. For paper, the classification during this period was entirely 
different from the succeeding period. Hence these two industries are 
omitted. 


The following table gives the trends got by fitting Fisher’s Orthogonal 
polynomials 


Cotton. 
Jute Bags. 
Jute Cloth. 
Sugar. 
Steel. 

Coal. 


Y = 389.4 + 5.154$, 4- 1.346$2 (Millions of yards) 

Y - 378.2 + 29.763$, + 2.2f>5'$! (Number in millions) 

Y - 839.4+ 47.737$, + 1.232$a (Millions of yards) 

Y = 529.2 + 20.540$i + 0.368$» (Thousands of tons) 

Y = 527.05+ 7.293$, + 5.385$* ( „ „ ) 

Y = 12.0 + 0.775$, + 0.01 2$2 ( „ „ ) 

$i = (r - 1909) $ 2 =$‘-30. 


A rough idea of the rate of increase in consumption in each industry 
may be obtained by expressing the coefficient of $, as a percentage of the 
constant item. We find that the exports of jute bags (8%) and jute cloth 
marked the greatest annual increase, next conies the consumption of coal 
(6%) followed by sugar (4%) ; steel and cotton follow in order with only 11% 
and 1% increase per annum respectively. The rapid rate in increase of 
exports of jute goods can be explained by the great strides in the expansion 
of international trade which required packing materials. The expansion of the 
increase in coal consumption was an index of the development of railway 
transport and industries in the country during the period. The increase in 
the consumption of sugar was mainly due to the large imports at low prices, 
which were chiefly responsible for the fall in indigenous production. Cotton 
and steel goods marked steady increase in consumption with the growth of 
population and general prosperity. 

POST-WAR PERIOD 


The following table gives the trends of consumption during this period; 
as before for jute the trends of exppTts are given :— 

Cotton. Y = 469.7+ 12.992$,+0.123$2 ( Millions of yards) . 

Jute Bags. Y = 447.6 + 6.112$, + 0.547$* (Millions of bags) 

Jute Cloth. Y = 1343.8+ 1.304$i +0.035$2 (Millions of yards) 
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Sugar. 

Y - *57.2 + 27.196?i +<).S92?a 

( Thousands of tons ) 

Steel. 

Y =1024.6+ 13.49fi*i+2.1415a 

( 

„ ) 

Coal. 

Y= 21.1+ 0.12(15! + 

( 

„ ) 

Paper. 

Y — 146.3+ S.7535t+0.1*s?. 

( .. 

n ) 

Cement. 

Y = 573.1 + 44.99*5! + (J.()h4 

( 

m ) 

ft 

' 5' 1 -v - middle ol 1926 + 27 J 

- 57 ~ 26.9. 



We find that in all eases the average absolute consumption in post-war 
i% period* was higher than in the pre-war period ; but the per capita consump¬ 
tion ijpa more reliable i*uiex ot the rate ot consumption 1 . The absolute rate o! 
annual increase of consumption was greater in cotton, sugar, and steel, 
whereas this-came down considerably in iyte and coal. It we compare the 
relative rates as defined above we find*tbat in ar*l cases except cotton, there 
was a tail, this being naturally heavier in industries wtiich marked lower 
absolute rate. Tire two industries which were freshly added during this 
period, fliowed very rapid rate of expansion in consumption. 

% *The fall in the rate oi exports ol jute goods can be explained by 
(1) reaching ot a saturation level in the demand for the commo-titv, 
(2> development oi the bulk methods of handling and conveying agri¬ 
cultural commodities SRfd*(3) the shrinkage ot the volume ol international 
trade during the post-war high prices and the depression ol the thirties* The 
fall in the rate of increase oi consumption of coal also can J)e explained by 
the reduction in the rate ot increase of new raihvav lines ami the competi¬ 
tion ot oil and electricity in some industries and transport. The improvement 
in general prosperity during the post-war period and the lit aw imports o! 
c^ieap cotton cloth from Japan were responsible for the inert as. j in tile rate 
of consumption oi cotton cloth. The liigii rate ol increase in the consump¬ 
tion of paper can again be attributed to the impetus given t;> educati m in the 
reforms period and growl 1 ' in the reading habit fi books and newspapers. 

The overproduction oi Yemeni in the lrsr quinquennir.m <■! twenties neces¬ 
sitated the establishment of a Marketing Hoard which was responsible for 
finding out new uses tor the commodity and propagating them. Sugar aird 
steel maintained the shady increase in consumption though at a slower 
rate. Comparing V:\ two periods, in iute, sugar, e^al arid s'eel’the 
relative rates ot increase were less in the post-war period than in lire pre¬ 
war period, and in cotton alone it was greater. 


n-tOTKCTinN A XT) DEVELOPMENT OP INDUSTRIES 

All the industries that we have studied except jute de\ eloped under 
the shelter* oj tariff protection ; and we have shown the tremendous 
progress»unuie by-them in the home market. It will be useful to examine 
the objections agairrst such a police by the advocates of fiee trade 
principle. It may be stated even in the beginning that most of these 
arguments would fall to the ground when it is noted that evev such a 
lrighly industrialised country like Ku*g!and, the champion of free trade 
policy for over a century, had to adopt this policy in the thirties on grounds 
ol expediency. The main arguments of ^fee-traders are (1) that it bring*; 
maximum benefits to al! by encouraging the production of goods at centres 

12 • 
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giving maximum returns, (2) that any artificial stimulation by protection 
tends only to divert the factors ol production from one set of industries to 
another and (d) that the consequent increase in prices throws a burden on 
the consumers 

The basis for the arguments of free trade is the theory of.comparative 
costs. This states that a country will gain by specialising in the production 
of those commodities in which its comparative cost advantage is greater, 
exporting those commodities in exchange for those in which its comparative , 
cost advantage is less On the basis of this principle India is advised by 
some to concentrate on trie production of food-stuffs and raw materials in 
whic i its comparative cost advantage is greater and in exchange for them 
import manufactured goodfc from countries of the West and Japan. But this 
assumption implies that the opportunitv-cost ratio remains.constant. But 
the recommendation of the Fiscal Commission was that only such industries 
which could ultimately stand up without the need of protection should be 
helped for sometime. As Colbert put it, “ protective duties are the crutches 
to teach the new manufactures to walk, and they may teach them this sc 
much earlier than they would have learnt if left to themselves, tha.’ thd cost 
of the crutches is more than repaid.” 1 This in^p^ijs a downward slope m 
the cost curve with progress of time and as the same is not possible in 
agriculture where the law of diminishing returns is reached at several points, 
the opportunity-cost ratio is bound to go down after sometime. This with 
then higher marginal returns in industry compared with agriculture make 
it more profitable to encourage industrialisation in the long run, though 
in the short period it means burdeg and reduced total utility. This punt 
was very well put in the Report of the Fiscal Commission and during 
the debates in the Indian Legislative Assembly at the time of the adoption 
of the principle of discriminating protection. “ As foreign imports dwindle 
to small proportions, prices will become regulated more and more by 
internal competition, and the consumer will then begin to derive the benefit 
from the increased efficiency of the local industry, and may in the end 
obtain the goods as cheaply as if lie were free to import them without a 
duty. If the industry is one, for which the country possesses marked 
natural advantages, he may obtain them more cheaply.” 2 Pandit Madan 
Mojian Malaviya speaking on the question of granting protection to the 
cotton industry pointed out: “ It is a very simple question of whether 

a national industry shall be preserved or helped to grow, or whether we 
shall allow it to be throttled and killed by foreign competition, because 
a few of our people will thereby be saved a little money during the time. 
They will save a little for a time, but they will have to be dependent upon 
foreign manufactures for their supplies in the years to come and the foreign 
manufacturer will mercilessly fleece them, even more mercilessly than any 
other manufacturers.” 3 ' At the time of the discussion of the Indian Steel 
Ihotectibn Bill in 1924 Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas lucidly put the point 
in the following words : “ I think that the whole discussion on this subject, 

C 1. L. C. .Tain, The W’lrbn'j of the Pro'retire Tariff in India, p. 11. 

2. Ui pert of the Pi-.on I Commission, paiajrrnph 69. 

3. Indian L'.gislntni Assembly Debates, 0-3-1 924, p. 1244. 
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should he crystallised in a few words. Do we want the* polic 3 7 of protec¬ 
tion, protection meaning burden on the present generation in the hope that 
the benefit thereof will come with compound inteiest, to the future genera¬ 
tions as has been the case in other countries, provided the correct policy 
is carried through.” 1 »This extra burden for some period has to be willingly 
bar lie to secure a balanced economy without which there could be no true 
economic progress, because in India there is too little industry in pro¬ 
portionate agrieultme. That this optimism was justified is proved by the 
report^ of the different Tariff Boards which investigated the protected 
industries some years after protection was granted. '* 

About tlje transfer of^ the factors of production from one set of 
products to another set, there need m5t be any fear of difficulties for the 
following reasons. The two factors we have to consider in this connection 
are capjtal and labour. The great complaint about Indian capital is that it 
is’shy of* industrial undertakings and is used mainly in the hoarding of 
% preci»us metals like silver and gold which yield no return, unless the prices 
i*crease enormously as in gold since the thirties or in purchasing lands 
whose prites weTe so inflated that the net return in pre-depression years 
was little. In fact the d^\«ek>pnient of banking and industries opened a fresh 
field in winch the advantage taken by investors is clearly shown in the 
introductory chapter. Thus there is no fcai of searcil 3 7 ®f capital and of 
competition between industry and agriculture for it. As for labour, it is a 
notorious fact tiiat •there is a large number of uuempk> 3 T ed and under¬ 
employed people in villages who are simply holding on to land for want of 
am r alternative employment. The njain complaint of the advocates of 
industrialisation is that Government have not been taking sufficient interest 
in reducing the pressure of these \ eople on agriculture b 3 7 diverting a part 
ffl this labour to industry. Thus this argument of the free traders also 
does not hold good in the case of India. 

Finally coming «to the question* of the burden on the consumer, it is 
conceded by all that in the first few 3 ’cars the prices will be high and 1 the 
burden has to he borne. At the same time the Fiscal Commission pointed, 
out that with the growth of internal competition the prices are bound* to 
fall and reach the competithe level. This was borne out by the reports 
of the several Tariff Boards which investigated the desirability for "the 
continuation ol protection of different industries after an interval of some 
years. In fact in some industries like sugar, cement, etc., the competition 
giew so keen that special efforts had to be macle to keep the prices at an 
economic ley el. Apart from Ibis, the effects of the burden on the 
consumer will # be reflected in the trends of consumption. If the per 
capita consumption falls it indicates a real burden. From the trends of 
consumption given we notice that the aunrfhl late cf increase of con¬ 
sumption in all cases was gi eater than the rate of increase of population, 
shewing that the per capita consumption has not fallen. Thus we find 
that the different adverse effects expected fr»m the development of indus¬ 
tries through protection have not materialj^ed and the pessimistic prophets” 
have been proved to be wrong. 

1. L- C.- Jam, T)\g Workmy of the Protective Tariff in India, p. 12, 
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Turning now our attention to the positive results, it will tie obvious 
that the national income of the country has increased by the rapid 
industrialisation, because it has gone on without prejudice to the agri¬ 
cultural production and foreign trade. From the series of index numbers 
of business activity given before we note that thje rate of increase in 
industries was highest and there was no decline in agricultural production 
or trade, etc. Unfortunately no census of production has been taken, and 
there is no possibility of assessing the net output of industry which contri¬ 
butes to the national dividend, but from the trends we notice*that itsf* 
share in the total had, been increasing. At thtf same time it lftjist be 
remembered that the net addition will be small compared with the vast 
population of the country. Moreover most v>f this additional income is 
very unevenly distributed ; a relatively large part has gone to the few 
capitalists who promoted these industries This has led Po the accumula¬ 
tion of capital which is reflected in the progress of the number and. capital 
of joint-stock companies and also the increased income-tax pdid by the 
incomes from companies, dividends, debentures, Government secifrities* 
etc. The income of the State contracted in some directions and expqn Vd 
in others dne to industrialisation. Though the number of people'emploved 
in large-scale industries naturally increased*, find with the wages here 
compared with agriculture their incomes also increased considerably, the 
hopes of peopje who wanted to divert the pressure of population on agri¬ 
culture have not been realised, because the percentage of people employed 
01 f large-scale industries is very small, and even a Tiigh rate of increase 
in the former cannot absorb the ever-growing numbers, lint the growth 
of industries, and with it the organisation of labour in trade unions, etc. 
fostered keen national spirit. The sell-complacent attitude ol rural^iie 
gave place to a dynamic spirit of progress, and the improvement of tin- 
political position, standard of life, etc., of workers in advanced industrial 
countries awakened a spirit of adventure and progress in the minds ot 
several people. 



POST SCRIPT 

Here it is proposed to summarise the important changes brought about 
during the war period. # 

LOCALISATION OF INDUSTRY 

h • 

No important changes have occurred in Localisation of individual 
industries during the war, due to the difficulties of getting new machinery. 

»But tllfe war effort gave stimulus to different industries in varying degrees 
and this led to differential rates of increase in industrial population in the 
several regions. The following table gives the’percentage of increase in 
factory employment in important province^ and the percentage share of each 
in the total number of persons employed in factofies. 


Province 

■ 

Percentage increase 

Percentage of 

Percentage ol 

• # • 

in 1944 over 1939 

total in 1939 

total in 1944 

• 

’ Madras 

35 

11.3 

10.6 

Bombay # 

58 

26.6 

29.2 

Bengal 

24 

32.7 

28.1 

tf.P. 

•T7& 

9.1 

11.0 

Punjab 

90 

4.5 

5.9 

Bihar 

34 

5.5 

: 5.3 

C.P. 

. 58 

3.7 

3.5 


From column 2 of the above table we find that relative increase in factory 
employment was highest in the Punjab^ followed by U. P., Bombay and C.P. 
It was least in Bengal. Punjab occupies a very low place with respect to 
Jhe industrialisation among the different provinces of the country, being 
responsible for only about 6"> of the total persons employed in large scale 
industries in India. However, during the war, employment in a number of 
minor engineering afld other industries in this province increased rapidly. It 
has already been noted that the United Provinces had been forging ahead in 
industries and she took full advantage of the war-time developments. Jute 
industry was benefited only in the early years of war and other industries of 
Bengal could not give rise to a very large increase in factory employment. 
This accounts for the small increase in factory employment in Bengal 
during the war. The differential rates of increase changed the relative 
positions of the provinces. Bombay wrested the first position from Bengal, 
the United Provinces displaced Madras from the third position; and the 
Punjab became more important than Bihar. Thus only slight shifts in 
localisation have taken place during the war. 

However, the central as well as provincial governments are planning 
for a more equitable distribution of industries. These plans will have strik¬ 
ing effects on new industries rather than established industries like cotton, 
jute, sugar, etc., wfiere the increase in production can only be a fraction of 
the existing output. Hydro-electricity is likely to gain more importance ija 
supplying power for industries. There isMikely to be a wider dispersion of 
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industrial population to aTeas which are at present not important for large 
scale industries. 


SIZE OF INDUSTRIAL UNITS 

• • 

• 

The physical size of individual units could not be increased during th£ 
war due to lack of machinery; but the employment in individual factories 
increased due to some minor extensions, working at full capacity and also f 
working two and three ,shifts. Thus, if we measure the size by the number 
of persons employed, the size of different units should have increased during 
the war. But as physical size is Wind to be more important for # comparison 
in different industries, war* has not* brought aoout much change in this 
respect. With the accumulation of capital during the war, flotation of large 
companies is prominently noticed. There has been a- tendency for the pur¬ 
chase of several units by some of these big companies; but these leave noi 
changed the size of individual units. There is likely to be an increasing 
trend in the size of units in the future when machinery becomes available,* 
because with the emergence of these big companies managerial and*financial* 
optima for the size of units have increased. « # t , , 


• PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIES 


The following table shows the progress made in production by the diffe¬ 
rent industries during the war. 


% Change 



1938- 

1940- 

1941- 

1942- 

1943- 

1944- 

1945- 

1944-45* 


39 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

over 

000 tons 








1938-39 

f 

Cotton piece- 









goods 1 

4,268 

4,269 

4,493 

4,109 

4,870 

4,726 

4,651 

11 

Jute manufac¬ 









tures 2 

1,205 

1,108 

1,259 

1,053 

947 

975 

973 

—19 

Pig iron 

1,576 

1,961 

2,015 

1,804 

1,686 

1,300 

1,044 

—19 

Finished Steel 

932 

1,245 

•1,357 

1,253 

1,353 

1,268 

1,338 

36 

Sugar 

765 

1,179 

805 

1,088 

1,125 

1,082 

949 

41 

Coal 

25,000 

26,005 

26,463 

25,470 

22,483 

24,154 

99,060 

—3 

Cement 

1,500 

1,721 

• • 
r 

2,183 

2,112 

2,044 

2,146 

36 

Paper 

60 

88 

• • 

91 

98 

100 

84 

67 


1938) 


Cemparing the years 1938-39 and 1944-45 we find that substantial increase 

_ r 

1. Million yards. 2. Excluding production on Government account. • 
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in production occurred in Paper, Sugar, Cement, Steel and Cotton 
industries in order of importance. The fall in the* production of jute 
manufactures can be explained by the want of demand for these goods with 
the shrinkage of international trade; that of pig iron is possibly due to 
restrictions on trade with Japan; as regards Coal, short supply and the 
increase in demand are common to all countries. Hence, the remarks made 
fh earlier chapters that the saturation level in demand seems to have been 
reached in several of these industries proved to tfc wrong. However, this 
% may be a transient feature due to conditioUs created by war. The post-war 
plans^or each industry # aim at much higher targets of production, based on 
expetted increase in demand with a progressive increase in the standard of 
living, and also on the ability to withstand foreign competition in the home 
market as well, as neighbouring markets. *One oannot be dogmatic about the 
former and th$ latter depends upon the extent to which former enemy 
countries specially Germany and Japan can be kept down in industrial 
advancement. At any rate, the trends of the prewar period were on the 
baste of the then existing economic conditions; and if these conditions 

change radically, the former expectations and calculations do not hold good. 

• • 

• r 

• •• * LABOUR 


TRADE UNIONS 

The following 4able gives the number of trade unions which submitted 
returns under the Act and the total membership of such unions. 



Number of unions 

Total membership* 

Year 

from w'hich returns 

of the unions 

under the Act 

shown in column 


were received 

(2) 

0) 

(2)* 

(3) 

1937-38 

343 

390,112 

1938-39 

394 

399,159 * 

1939-40 

450 

511,138 

1940-41 

483 

513,832* 

1941-42 

455 

573,520 

1942-43 

489 

685,299 

1943-44 

563 

780,967 

1944-45 • # 

573 

889,388 


This shows that during the period 1937-44, |he number of unions increased 
by 67Vo and the membership by 128%. Thus - the average membership 
increased from 1137 in 1937-38 to 1552 in 1944-45. In 1944-45 the highest 
membership was recorded by Bengal followed by Bombay and Madras in order. 
It is surprising that the membership in sfti active labour centre as t^e 
United Provinces continued to be very small. Railways as in earlier years 
take th® premier place (34%), followed by Textiles (24%). The miscella- 
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neous group also included a large, number (22%). The importance of seamen 
unions decreased very much. 


The following table gives the frequency distribution of these trade unions 
with reference to membership. 


Membership 

No. of 

unions 

No. of members 

Actual 

number 

Percentage Actual 

to total number 

Percentage 
to total 

Below 50 

44 

7.7 

" 1,311 

A 0.1 

50 and below 100 

51 

9.4 

4,006 

0.5 

100 and below 300 

c 147- t 

25.6 . 

27,479 

3.1 

300 and below 500 

84 

14.6 

33,354 

3.8 

500 and below 1,000 

94 

16,4 

64,034 

7.2 

1,000 and below 2,000 

64 

11.2 

86,072 

, 9.9 

2,000 and below 5,000 

52 

9.1 

1,54,978 

17.4 

5,000 and below 10,000 

16 

2.8 

1,13,838 

lfc.8 

10,000 and below 20,000 

9 

1.6 

1,23,570 

13.9 

20,000 and over 

9 

1.6 

2,78,746 

* 

° 31.3 

Total 

573 

100.0 

8,87,388 

100.0 

We notice that the “modal class” was 100 to 

300 and 25.6% 

of the total 


nuinber of trade unions found in this class had a membership of 3% of the 
total. Unions with a membership between 100 and 1,000 formed 56.0% of 
-the total and their membership is 14.1",, of the total. Though only 3% of 
unions had a membership of over 10 thousand each, their contribution to total 
membership was only 45'% of the total. Here also we find the co-existence of 
very small and consequently inefficient as well as very big and powerful 
trade unions. 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

The following table gives the^data relating to industrial disputes during 
the war. 



No. of 

No. of workers 

Man days 


disputes 

involved (’000) 

lost (’000) 

1940 

322 ‘ 

453 

7,577 

1941 

359 

291 

3,331 

1942 

694 

773 

5.780 

1943 

716 

525 

2,342 

1944 

658 

550 

3,447 

1945 

820 

748 

4,054 


We find that the number of disputes and the nuinber of workers involved' 
rose sharply in 1942, but the number of man days lost per dispute or per 
worker were much smaller. The disputes were mainly for increase in 
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wages consequent to the rapid increase in’cost of living. In 1943, though 
the number of strikes increased slightly, both the number of workers and 
days lost were mjich smaller. In 1945, there was a definite increase in all 
categories compared with 1943. 

CAUSES • 

• 

From the following table we find that the most \jnportant cause for the 
disputes continued to be wages, and bonus came to. importance only after 
•*1942. Strikes for personal ( mostly political) reasons came down as the war 
intensified, but shot uf> again in 1945. Leave .and hours of work also 
* became important causes for the strikes during the war. The miscellaneous 
group increased only in 194^fand 1943 apd Came down in subsequent years. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DISPUTES BY DEMANDS 


• 

Year 

• No. of 

Wages 

Bonus 

Personnel Leave & 

hrs. 

Others 

«__ 

Disputes 

No. 

% 

No. 

o/ 

/<» 

No. 

% No. 

% 

No. 

<>/ 

A> 

'1939 

f 406 

232 

57 

2 

1 

74 

18 12 

3 

86 

21 

1940 

322 

202* 

•(& 

9 

3 

54 

17 10 

3 

47 

15 

1941 

359 

218 

61 

9 

3 

55 

15 15 

4 

62 

17 

1942 

694 

359 

52 

79 

11 

63 

9 7 

: i 

186 

27 

1943 

716 

£42 

48 

55 

8 

53 

7 14 

2 

252 

35 

1944 

194 

132 

68 

11 

6 

11 

6 11 

6 

29 

•Vs 

1945 

820* 

356 

43 110 

13 

145 

18 56 

7 

147 

18 


RESULTS 

* The following table gives the results of these disputes. 


Successful 

Partially 

Successful 

Unsuccessful 

Indefinite 

In 

progress 

26.7 

24.8 

46.6 . 

_ 

1.9 

20.9 

30.9 

46 8 

— 

1.4 

16.9 

24.4 

54.5 

2.5 

1.9 

19.3 

29.3 

43.9 

6.8 

0.7 

18.1 

26.6 

45.1 

7.5 

2.0 

16.3 

18.9 

45.1 

16.5 • 

3.1 


We find that fche percentage of unsuccessful strikes remained almost 
stationary• at about 45%. The percentage under indefinite increased from 
year to year due perhaps to prolonged enquiriesJiy Government who evolved 
elaborate conciliation machinery with a view to checking any adverse effect 
on their war efforts. The increase under indefinite brought down a fall both 
in successful and partially successful strikes. 

During the recent Great War, labour organisations gathered strength? 

* Deniands not known in 6 cases. 
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and with the support of the Government they were able to get better terms 
than during any previous period. In fact, in several cases they could get 
better terms than even the educated' black coated employees. At present 
the Popular Governments are put to the unenviable task of moderating the 
demand of the organised labour and keeping up the production with the help 
of even legislation. But due to war-time scarcities, 1 the increased incomes of 
lalxmrers could not be used for improving the standard of living. On t&e 
other hand, a good parr of the earnings were spent in obtaining necessities 
at high prices in black markets, and some others were frittered awa^ in the.' 
purchase of unnecessary items. In 1943, the Director of Cost of Living of 
the Labour Department ‘of the 0 Government of India, carried out enquiries 
into the family^ budgets of working class population in a large number of 
centres and when these reports are published, they are likely to throw a good 
deal of light on the standard of living of the workers during the period. 
The Labour Investigation Committee of th6 Government of India carried out 
detailed surveys into the conditions of 36 organised and unorganised In¬ 
dustries in India and their Teports also throw a good deal of light on the 
conditions of Labour ; but it is not possible to go into the details on the 
present occasion. * 

There is no doubt that the recent Great War gave a good opportunity to 
industrialists to stabilise their position and accumulate capital in spite of the 
high taxation, etc. The development of industries was, however, arrested by 
difficulties in importing machinery and parts. The Government did not 
encourage the establishment of heavy and armament industries as was done 
in Canada and Australia. In spite of recommendations of experts like 
Henry Grady, and in the face of graVe perils of foreign invasion, the fear, of 
future competition to Kngland prevailed upon the then administrators of me 
country. The present National Government of India is expected to give a 
good drive to step up production in all industries and fill up the deficiencies 
of the industrial structure. No doubt there are several difficulties in the 
way, namely, the keen foreign competition and non-availability of the required 
capital goods. However, it must be recognised that the stage is well set for 
a rapid industrialisation of the country and conditions are propitious for it. 
It is not proposed to go into pro'blems arising out of the results of the parti¬ 
tion of the country and their effects on the future development of industries. 
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